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A CHAPTER OF CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 


BY HARRY LORREQUER, 


A GERMAN GRAND DUCAL CITY. 


Amonc the miracles of things infini- 
tesimally small, aGerman Grand Ducal 
City enjoys a proud pre-eminence ! 
It is not only little in its proportions, 
but it is so in its interests, its tastes, 
its habits, and its ambitions ; present- 
ing a microscopic view of society, so 
terribly minute that humanity itself 
seems shrunk into something like in- 
sect vitality. 

There is a little court and a little 
army, a little aristocracy and a little 
bourgeoisie, a little diplomatic circle 
and a little ministerial clique, a little 
city with little shops, and very, very 
little money! but in compensation for 
these “ petitesses” there is abundance of 
gossip, and any amount of etiquette. 
So narrowed are the interests of peo- 
ple who have neither commerce nor 
manufactures, who neither lend, nor 
borrow, nor carry, that from sheer 
ennui they fall back upon the pleasures 
of a ceremonial existence for occupa- 
tion; and, for amusement, seek relief 
in discussing the affairs of their neigh- 
bours. 

Their little monarch is the sun in 
their system, round which they re- 
volve, in circles more or less remote 
as rank or court favour may determine. 
From the highest to the lowest, they 
are officers of his household, and, if 
not on actual duty, at least by style 
and title acknowledge a position of 
dependence ; none are exempt from 
this feudalism, from the * Hof Mares- 
chal,” who leads the procession at a 
court dinner to the Hof Musicus, who 
leads the orchestra in the theatre.— 
The result is palpable; society does 
not exist, the table land of equality is 
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here represented by a staircase, with 
step above step, and injlieu of easy inter- 
course, there is substituted a little code 
of observances, to which the manners 
of China area mercy. If the grada- 
tions to foreign eyes be small, even im- 
perceptible, to the native they are clear 
and unmistakeable ; the rank of each 
individual, stamped on him by office, 
not only clings to himself as he smokes 
in his bureau, but envelopes his wife 
as she stands cooking in the kitchen, 
and the Wohlgeborner has no mono- 
poly of official dignity, for the lady en- 
Joys reflected brightness, and peels her 
onions with a conscious pride of being 
the Gnadige Frau of a government 
employe. 

If, then, littleness be stamped on 
every pursuit and every thought of a 
people thus circumstanced, there is an 
amende in the far-reaching greatness 
of their self-esteem, for of a verity the 
world had never yet seen their equal in 
this amiable quality. 

If the government be absolute, this 
Grand Duke is a greater monarch than 
the Czar. If they have a Constitution, 
the English parliament is a base coun- 
terfeit compared to their Legislative 
Assembly ; and so with a battalion of 
foot, and forty dragoons, they talk of 
continental wars; so with a roomful 
of their petty notorieties—heads of 
departments, and small secretaries of 
small legations—they fancy they are 
rivalling the salons of Paris and Lon- 
don. 

Littleness one might pardon, and 
even pity; the dwarfs of the social, like 
those of the physical world, are objects 
of painful curiosity, but the compassion 
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becomes contempt, when they affect to 
be normal, aud when they tell you that 
they are the standard size. Such is 
the case here; these people sneer at 
all outside their little territory, Hock 
Higmaringen. They rave about their 
influence on the great powers of Eu- 
rope; Peel cannot alter a tariff, nor 
Guizot sign a treaty, that the stroke is 
not levelled at them; and they actually 
believe that half the warlike prepara- 
tions of real nations are undertaken from 
covert designs against the integrity of 
their own dominions. So magnificent 
are all their notions about government, 
so vast and all-reaching their legisla- 
tive ambition, that they pay no atten- 
tion whatever to the actual adminis- 
tration, which is a series of blunders 
that would be farcical, if they were not 
actually annoying. 

Imagine a series of rectangular 
streets, at each end opening on a flat 
country, the sides formed of two storied 
houses of a pale yellow, or a faint blue; 
the pavement grass grown, the flay- 
way silent; not an equipage to be seen, 
nor a horseman, save some unhappy 
dragoon riding away his ennui at the 
cost of his charger’s fore-legs ; a sad- 
looking school-boy with a knapsack, 
upon his way to school; a servant 
maid with atin bucket of vegetables, 
returning from the market ;—nothing 
else breaks the stillness; no one is 
about ; nothing is stirring; a heavy 
tramp of heels, as some solitary sol- 
dier treads along in a neighbouring 
street, and wakens the echoes; or the 
notes of the bell-man proclaiming a 
reward for a lost ornament at a ball 
at the museum; but as the jewellery 
was brass, and the recompense twelve 
kreutzers, we won't stop for that. 
Oh ! the dreary, heart-wearying mono- 
tony of such a scene! oh, for the laugh 
of merry childhood to break the still- 
ness, or the flitting forms of graceful 
beauty to cut those deep shadows that 
lie sleeping on the path; oh! for the 
neighing steed! the crush of multi- 
tudes, the stirring signs of life and 
manhood to wake up this tiresome 
lethargy into some semblance of vi- 
tality ! 

In the shops all is $qually torpid. 
The dark eye of an Israelite peers, in- 
deed, sometimes sharply from behind 
the hanging draperies of his window, 
and seems to vouch for the pleasure 
with which he could “ cheat the Chris- 
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tian;” but even he seems to feel his 
natural instincts tempered by tobacco 
and the place. But hark! what is 
this—I hear the crash of wheels. It 
is the Grand Duke’s equipage !—an 
old carriage, with two older horses, 
and the livery is scarlet. How rumb- 
ling the sound is over the heavy pave- 
ment, There goes another court car- 
riage—no, itis the same—l'd know 
the horses among a thousand; they 
have only turned the corner to ap- 
pear again there suddenly, and there 
they are athirdtime. Bless his heart 
for it at all events—the sounds were 
pleasant though fleeting. Ha! but 
what is this—whence came this fos- 
sil of another world — this chariot 
of Mount Ararat? It is the Herr 
ober Stall Meister von Blumerkohl 
training six of the Duke’s horses, and 
though he has a postilion on each, and 
holds a whip himself, the direction 
seems by no means to be a matter pre- 
determined in. The beasts have a 
Germanic dignity in their heavy faces, 
and their club tails tied over the back ; 
they lift their legs with the ponderous 
gravity of burgomasters, and they 
scorn to step together, doubtless to 
assert their individualisms. 

What is the little old man in the 
spectacles performing these courteous 
antics at? To the old lady in the 
flannel bed-gown at that window yon- 
der: for all that yellow indescribable, 
and the strange poultice-looking enve- 
lope of her nether jaw, she’s a coun- 
tess! That is she, a kind of Hoch 
Deutsch Lady Jersey, who sits in high 
places, and takes the wall of the Free 
Frau von Donnerstadt. 

Over all this dreary platitude there 
is an atmosphere of stagnant sewers, 
stale tobacco smoke, and sour cabbage, 
fertilizing the field in its richness, but 
scarcely grateful to the human nose. 
Such is the external sign of a Herzog. 
liches Residentz; the life within is 
even worse, 

It would be ungenerous to reproach 
people with poverty, and the habits 
which poverty enforces. Small econo- 
mies and house thrift are not things 
to sneer at, neither are simple tastes 
and unostentatious pleasures; and such 
are the features travellers are so fond 
of attributing to Germany. The 
country has been a stock theme for 
years past, for tourists to expatiate on 
in praise of its primitive simplicity, its 
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unaffected good nature, its cordial hos- 
pitality, all heightened by the cultiva- 
tion of mind and the diffusion of in- 
tellectual tastes and pleasures. Now, 
of all the romances in one volume or 
three, there never was such absurdity 
as this, The simplicity is mere coarse- 
ness; the good nature, vulgarity ; the 
politeness is pretension suing “ in 
forma pauperis;” and as for the hos- 
pitality, it is difficult to characterize, 
for the same reason that Von Troil 
did not discuss the snakes of Iceland, 
because ‘‘there were none there.” 
It is true there are ceremonial obser- 
vances without end, forms, and out- 
ward shows of social intercourse; but 
all the state is expended on the vesti- 
bule of the temple—the worshipper 
gets no farther. There is plenty of gold 
leaf over the statue, but it is mere clay 
within. An ill-lighted room, crowded 


with an ill-dressed company, a heavy 
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odour of the kitchen, and a harsh, 
grating crash of rude gutterals, are 
the ideas that make up a German 
soirée. This imaginative people dis- 
cuss nought but caserne and cuisine, 
how to dress corporals and cutlets: 
this musical nation has scarcely an 
amateur performer worth listening to. 
The statesmen are the routine clerks 
of a dull “ Bureaucratie ;” are either 
the besotted worshippers of absolute 
monarchy, or the violent partizans of 
French Jacobinism. To give such 
people the form of constitutional go- 
vernment is to legalize anarchy, and 
to confer the liberty of the press is to 
guarantee the right of libel. 

It is a country with little to suggest 
hope, and still less to create esteem. 
Flat, stale, and unprofitable as a re- 
sidence, dull to live in, and only de- 
lightful to leave. 


‘* KENNST DU DAS LAND,” Ke. 


* Away with all jesting, sit procul! ye scorners, 
I sing the Land of Tobacco about! 
Of Gniidige Frauen, and Hoch Wohlgebornen, 
Of Hamels Coteletten, and eke sauer kraut. 
Where even the language can interdict joking, 
Nor gleam of bright fancy can ever arouse 
The brains that are torpid by hourly smoking, 


Or inventing flat phrases to flatter fat Fraus. 
Where men have no higher enjoyment than spitting, 
Or lounging in gardens to sip sour wine ; 
And lady-like pastimes are centered in knitting, 
Or cooking fat messes adapted for swine. 
Where age is like childhood, and childhood old fashion’d, 
Where prosing and twaddle are taken for sense ; 


Where even young manhood is never impassion’d, 

And the semblance of pleasantry deemed an offence. 
The fancy-struck maiden—I hope I shan’t kill her, 

By letting such treason escape from my hand ; 
But such is the country of Goethe and Schiller, 

And such are the types of the famed Fatherland.” 


eee 


THE BULL ECONOMICAL. 


There is an admirable piece of des- 
potism practised by the Russian go- 
vernment, and that is, to permit no 
native to pass the frontier of his coun- 
try without a special leave, and for a 
definite period. It may seem, perhaps 
it is, somewhat hard, that a man can- 
not indulge his taste for foreign travel, 
when his means admit of, and his tastes 
suggest it. The effect, probably, may 
be to exclude many of those advan- 
tages free intercourse and wider views 
would disseminate. But in compen- 
sation, there is one overwhelming be- 


nefit obtained—Russia is not known 
throughout Europe by its worst spe- 
cimens; her men of rank and station 
are not represented by blacklegs, her 
breeding by vulgarity, and her influence 
by stupid pretension. The traveller 
is, at least, a respectable type of his 
own nation, and not calculated to fos- 
ter prejudices against the land of his 
birth. How far this concealment has 
gone to elevate the character of that 
people in the public esteem of Euro- 
pean countries is less an inquiry here 
than the less gratifying task of ex- 
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amining how much the opposite prac- 
tice has deteriorated the fair fame of 
our own nation. 

Up to the peace of 1815, we were 
little known on the Continent, save by 
the reputation of our armies, and our 
ministers at Foreign Courts. In the 
short intervals of peace, that broke 
like sunshine through the clouds of 
battle, an occasional traveller hurried 
over to Paris, and astonished the 
shopkeepers, by a profusion they had 
never dreamt of; English wealth and 
English eccentricity were themes that 
amused the public for a season, but 
left no unpleasant traces behind them. 

The peace came, however—the gates 
were opened—and what a multitude 
flowed in! At first all was curiosity 
and amazement—the Continent had 
become historical through our news- 

pers: there were galleries to see— 

attle-fields to visit—statues, churches, 
temples, not to speak of those living 
types with whom we had been contend- 
ing in a fierce struggle so long and so 
ardently. 

Every one felt curious to compare 
his impressions of a foreign people with 
the reality, and to witness some of 
those strange phenomena of which he 
heard and readso much, This was very 
natural and excusable. The Continent 
became a fair crowded with gazers; hosts 
of wandering English formed an au- 
dience throughout every city of France, 
Italy, and Germany; wherever there 
was anything strange in cookery, great 
in art, or curious in antiquity, there 
they were in hordes, paying liberally, 
laughing heartily, enjoying all they 
saw, and by no means sorry to think 
that England was their own home— 
the land of their birth, as well as of 
their predilection. 

So long as sight-seeing lasted, we 
were no unwelcome visiters. The great 
difference between home and foreign 
habits was so much in favour of con- 
tinental cheapness, that we seemed li- 
beral when we really meant to be only 
fair, and were munificent when we in- 
tended to be liberal. The wealth of 
John Bull, and his gullibility, were 
soon assumed as facts, and the natives 
of foreign cities set about exhibiting 
their monuments and curiosities, at a 
tariff, founded on the pleasant assump- 
tion that Bull could and would pay 
whatever they pleased to ask him. The 
trade prospered; it was the “ amende 
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honorable” for lost navies and colo- 
nies, and they certainly pushed it to 
its utmost limit. Every village had 
its Hotel d’Angleterre, every kitchen 
could serve a raw beef-steak, every 
cellar had a black draught, denominat- 
ed port, and native tastes were culti- 
vated so universally, that Bull flattered 
himself into the notion that English 
influence was carrying all before it, 
and the Anglo-Saxon was about to 
take the whole world by storm. He 
might, to be sure, have seen in the 
shop windows some national reminders 
of his dress and appearance, not alto- 
gether so soothing to vanity, and he 
could also have heard at the Vaude- 
ville certain allusions not more com- 
plimentary ; but as he probably laugh- 
ed at the one, and but half understood 
the others, his equanimity was never 
disturbed. Besides, he had come 
abroad for amusement and recreation ; 
he had determined to be happy, and 
could not be put out of temper by such 
a trifle as “ Les Anglaises pour rire.” 

This was the second irruption, and 
it lasted for years, during which not 
only was each town and city of France 
investigated, but the Rhine and Switz- 
erland explored ; the Alps clambered 
over; and some adventurous spirits 
were known to have penetrated as far 
as Rome. 

Then came the third act of the 
Drama, to which the public were ad- 
mitted as at half price, and the whole 
populace of England flocked over in 
shoals ; steam-boatscouldnot landthem 
fast enough; the shores of Ostend, 
Dieppe, and Calais, were a Babel of 
bad English and worse French. It 
would seem as if a plague was raging 
at the other side of the Strait, and all 
were running for their lives; Lords 
of Parliament, levanters from the 
Derby, city merchants run away, bank 
clerks, diplomatists and defaulters, wi- 
dows with marrying daughters; hus- 
bands escaping from actions for bi- 
gamy; tourists, duellists, and econo- 
mists, all pell-mell, rushing madly on 
for that sanctuary which was either 
to screen their iniquities or save their 
incomes. What a change was here 
for the Continentals! It was no longer 
the same people they had known, and 
cheated with so much self-satisfaction ; 
there was a new nation, to the full as 
acute and wide awake as themselves. 
Captain Miles Mac Shane was keep- 
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ing out of the way of a coroner’s 
warrant on a charge of wilful murder, 
for a late affair at Chalk Farm, and 
in precisely the frame of mind to 
carry out his principles by a second 
infraction of the same law. 

Sir Benjamin Hawkin had backed 
the wrong horse, and was in no hu- 
mour to be duped by foreigners out 
of what he had swindled at home. 
Mrs. Wytcherly had tried Chelten- 
ham, and won’t be taken in at Bou- 
logne or Wiesbaden, and the M‘Guirks, 
who found Argyleshire expensive, were 
not likely to commit any extravagance 
in Bruges. France stared, and sacred 
Germany tried to open her eyes and 
seem astonished. Italy gesticulated 
and per Baccho'd at this metamor- 
phosis. What had become of honest 
John Bull, easy, happy-minded, unsus- 
pecting, gullible John? Who had 
converted him into this shrewd calcu- 
lator of small reckonings, this man 
of little economies, this seeker after 
a place in the “rotonde,” or a lodg- 
ing “au cinquieme.” 

Up to this moment Englishmen 
had been all regarded as a kind of 
“Lord Hertfords,” travelling with 
three or four carriages, cooks, valets, 
doctors, and private secretaries to no 
end. Whence had come this change 
o’er the spirit of their dream ?—was it 
only another trait of English oddity ? 
and the economy, like the profusion, 
merely a caprice? Such were among 
the foreign speculations at this new 
phase of our nation, nor really was 
the hypothesis without an apology. 

What analogy was there between 
the “ Milor” with his travelling equip- 
ments, including every luxury that 
could be heard of, retaining each inn 
on his journey, and paying “en Prince,” 
with a half pay captain of the ma- 
rines higgling for a place with a Lohn 
Kutcher, or bargaining for a blue- 
legged chicken at the, corner of a 
street. 

Possessed with two notions that 
no experience could shake, no per- 
sonal knowledge could dissipate, the 
Bull economical went abroad; one was, 
that the Continent was universally 
cheaper than England; another, that 
every foreigner was an_ incarnate 
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rogue, and that in combating their ten- 
dency to cheat was the only means of 
effecting the economy in question. 

The falsehood of the first propo- 
sition perpetuated the error of the 
latter. The Continent is not cheaper 
than England, all endeavours to make 
it so result in those mean and mise- 
rable practices which render a people 
despicable to the eyes of a foreigner, 
and denaturalize them in the esti- 
mation of their own countrymen. 
In every city of the Continent, popu- 
lation considered, house-rent is dearer 
than at home—the material of life, 
wine excepted, certainly not cheaper. 
To accomplish the economy of the 
Continent, you must be foreign in your 
food, dress, and habits; you must 
breakfast on a cup of coffee, dine on 
a potage, and sup on asalad. It is 
true you may go every night to the 
play, if you consent to wear one shirt 
a-week, and you may be presented at 
court, which is a cheap pleasure, and 
merely costs the fare of a fiacre. 
But in imitating these habitudes, 
think what sacrifices Bull must make, 
and if he follow them not through all 
these straits and difficulties, he cannot 
expect to live as cheaply as his neigh- 
bours. This is the struggle that ex- 
hausts the resources, and breaks the 
spirits of the Englishman abroad. 
He knows that M. le Singe, wholives 
next door, has only four thousand 
francs per annum pour tout potage, 
and he sees mademoiselle at all the 
“balls nobles” of the place, and ma- 
demoiselle is perfect in her toilette, 
and monsieur himself wears lacquered 
boots and straw-coloured gloves on 
Sundays, and yet he and Mrs. Dowdle 
can never come out in force with 
half as much more money. Oh! 
he has given himself a perpetual 
heartburn, with drinking sour wine, 
and eating cabbage, till he resembles 
the Nassau balloon; but this is not 
the worst, for his abortive efforts at 
saving have made him ridiculous, 
while the systematic economies of the 
natives escape publicity altogether. 

So much for the “ Bull economical.” 
*“ The Bull artistic,” and the “ Bull 
fashionable,” are psychologies we re- 
serve for another paper. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SIKHS,* 


Tue history of the Sikhs presents 
many points of interest, besides that 
which is likely to be for evermore its 
greatest, the circumstance that they 
proved themselves worthy of our 
steel in the battles of the Sutlej. Al- 
though they had, on these occasions, 
greatly the advantage of our forces in 
numbers, in artillery, and in other 
particulars almost as important, their 
personal gallantry entitles them to this 
acknowledgment. At first a religious 
sect, persecution made them soldiers ; 
and though for ages but a small com- 
munity, they at all times exhibited a 
hardy and daring character. They 
outlived the incursions of the many 
tramontane tribes which, from time 
to time, brought desolation on their 
plains—the invasion of the Persian 
shepherd, Nadir Shah—the terrors of 
the Affghan, Shah Abdallah—the long- 
continued wars of the Mahrattas.— 
They opposed the Moguls while in 
the zenith of their power, as they had 
lately the temerity to, assail the Bri- 
tish. The field of Paniput, almost as 
fatal to the Affghan as to the Mahratta, 
gave new impulse to their arms; and 
their power, which was formerly little 
more than a confederacy of village 
chiefs, was combined and consolidated 
by the genius and energy of Runjeet 
Singh, who extended their dominion, 
increased their resources, and raised 
them to a higher degree of military 
organization than any native power 
had ever reached before. The story 
of this monarch’s reign, which com- 
prises the modern and only important 
portion of the history of the Sikhs, is 
taken, in the work before us, mainly 
from an Hindoo chronicle, and, with 
its strange and rapid incidents, its 
oriental features, accompaniments, and 
costume, reads more like an Arabian 
tale than an authentic record of events 
which have taken place in our own 
times, and within the sphere of our 
observation. 

Dr. M‘Gregor’s work comprises a 
history of the Sikhs from their first 
commencement to the present day, 
and he appears to have come well pre- 
pared to his task. He has served long 


as an army surgeon in India, assisted 
in the campaign of the Sutlej, and re- 
sided, for a time, at Lahore, as phy- 
sician to Runjeet Singh. His first 
volume brings down his narrative to 
the close of that monarch’s reign, and 
his second gives the revolutions which 
followed, with an account of the bat- 
tles of 1845-46. The work is abl 
executed, and, as it seems to us, with 
anxious accuracy. ‘The Sikhs, and 
the destiny of the Punjab, engage so 
large a share of the interest of our 
Indian politics, that any information 
on these topics is sure to attract atten- 
tion. Before, however, entering on 
the history of a country, it is always 
well to view its physical geography. 
The Punjab, or the Country of the 
Five Rivers, derives its name—as is 
now well known, although it is our pro- 
vince to repeat the information—from 
two Persian words—*‘ punj,” “five” — 
and ‘‘aub,” ‘‘ water.” The five rivers 
are, the Sutlej, the Beas, the Ravee, 
the Chenab, and the Jelum; which 
are, respectively, the Hesadries, the 
Hyphasis, the Hydraotes, the Asce- 
nines, and the Hydaspes, of the Greeks. 
The Indus is sometimes mentioned by 
our geographers as one of the five wa- 
ters, but this is a mistake. This great 
river is formed by the waters of the 
five named above being joined to those 
of the Sin-ka-bab, by which appella- 
tion the Indus, in its early course, is 
known ; the name being expressive of 
the Hindoo superstition, that it issues 
from a “lion’s mouth ;” and, coming tc 
us through the Persians and Greeks, 
became altered to the word ‘ Indus.” 
Another version is, that the Persians 
found it named by the natives the 
‘* Sind,” or * Hind,” from the blue 
colour of its waters, and retaining the 
name, were the first to call the coun- 
try ‘ Hindostan ;” and from them the 
names, both of river and country, 
passed into the Syrian, Chaldee, He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin languages. 
The Indus receives many tributaries 
besides those we have already men- 
tioned; and, like all the other rivers 
of the Punjab, as well as the Ganges 
and the Jumnah, takes its rise in the 





* The History of the Sikhs. By W. L. M'Gregor, M.D. 2 vols. Madden, 
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Himalayan mountains. Its course in 
the plain is pretty well known. Burnes 
describes it from the sea to the Punj- 
nud; and Moorcroft, Trebeck, Gerard, 
and Vigne, have traced it up the moun- 
tains; but no trayeller has yet an- 
nounced the discovery of its source. 
It is said by the natives that the Indus 
and the Sutlej—now an historic name— 
rise on the sides of the great Kialas, 
the loftiest mountain of the Himalayas, 
regarded by the Hindoos as the para- 
dise of Shivyah, and their many other 
deities. The Punjab is the part of 
India with which we were earliest 
made acquainted, but of which, in 
modern times, we have known the 
least. Our knowledge on the subject 
of India dates from the expedition of 
Alexander, and the amount and accu- 
racy of the information, as collected 
in that undertaking, as well as the 
testimony which it bears to the gene- 
ral permanence of oriental habits, may 
well excite our wonder, The main 
characteristics of the people, even their 
costumes, are described as similar 
to what they are at the present day. 
The great feature of Hindoo com- 
munities, their division into castes, is 
mentioned, as well as the ascetic ob- 
servances of their Brahmins, the burn- 
ing of widows on the funeral pile of 
their husbands; the circumstance that 
the people live only on vegetables; 
their modes of farming, and kinds of 
grain, and some of their arms. In the 
work before us (vol. i. page 23) it is 
said that no mention is made by the 
writers who accompanied Alexander of 
bows and arrows. This seems to be an 
inadvertence. Mr. Elphinstone* re- 
marks that the peculiar Indian bow, 
now only used in the mountainous dis- 
tricts, which is drawn with the assist- 
ance of the feet, and which shoots an ar- 
row six feet long, isaccurately describ- 
ed by the Greeks. The many rivers of 
the Punjab are navigable, thus afford- 
ing facilities both for internal communi- 
cation and for irrigation. The country 
is one vast inclined plain, the highest 
portion of which is no more than one 
thousand six hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and one of its most 
singular characteristics is that its rivers 
are all liable to change their courses, 
and that thus villages and castles which 
once stood upon the banks of flowing 
waters, are seen neglected and going 
to decay, in desert-looking and de- 
serted river beds. ‘The capital of the 
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Punjab is Lahore, and the city next 
in rank and first in commercial im- 
portance is Umritsir. Mooltan, Moo- 
gufferabad, and Peshawur, are also 
towns of note. Lahore was a great city 
long before the establishment of the 
Mussulman dominion, during which 
time it was much enlarged, and was 
far more extensive than it is at present. 
As it now stands, it exceeds seven 
miles in circuit. The fanaticism of 
the Sikhs has been fatal to many of 
its Moslem decorations ; but some re- 
main, and amongst them the magnifi- 
cent tomb of the Emperor Jehangeer, 
although its lofty tower was some 
years ago taken down for the purpose 
of squaring a parade ground. The 
streets, like those of most Asiatic 
towns, are narrow, the houses high, 
and many of them surrounded with 
lofty walls, giving the town a gloomy 
aspect. 

About three miles from this city 
are the celebrated Shalamar gardens, 
which, with their marble tanks and 
graceful fountains—their walks of 
deepest shade, and rich parterres, af. 
ford a very beautiful example of Ori- 
ental gardening. These grounds were 
first laid out by the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, the father of Aurungzebe, and 
they were well kept up by Runjeet 
Singh, who, with his more active tastes, 
combined a love for flowers. Um- 
ritsir—called after Amritsir—which 
name is a corruption of the words, 
* Amreta Sarei,” the fountain of 
immortality, is rather larger than 
Lahore, and lies between the Beas and 
Ravee. Its main features are, the 
Durbar Sahib, or great Sikh temple, 
standing in the centre of a beautiful 
sheet of water, and whose dome of 
gold is seen glittering from afar, anda 
lofty fortress called the Govind-gurh, 
built mainly as a treasure-keep, by 
Runjeet Singh. The temple of the 
Ukalees, who are the Pharisees of the 
Sikh religion, is also there. The 
Ukalees are known by their blue tur- 
bans of a conical shape, decorated with 
circles of steel, like quoits, gradually 
decreasing in size, and which are not 
merely ornaments, but also weapons of 
offence, and are thrown in war with 
deadly effect. Umritsir was preferred 
by Runjeet Singh, as a residence, to 
Lahore, and he passed a considerable 
part of every year there. It is likely 
to become a seat for the manufacture 
of Cashmere shawls, as, during the re- 
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cent troubles in Cashmere, great num- 
bers fled from their valleys, and, tak- 
ing with them their looms, established 
themselves there. The material of this 
fabric is not collected in Cashmere, but 
is brought mainly from Ladahk. The 
manufacture of these shawls is also 
carried on to a considerable extent at 
Loodianah. 

From the time of Alexander until the 
conquest of Mamood, about a. p. 1022, 
we have no authentic record of the 
history of the Punjab. That period 


witnessed the close of the Hindoo dy- 
nasty of Lahore, and the establishment 
of the Mussulman authority. 


The 
next era which it is our purpose to 
notice is the birth of Nanuk, the 
founder of the Sikhs, which took place 
A.D. 1468, at the village of Maree, 
near Kot Kutch. Nanuk early showed 
a spirit of benevolence, a desire for re- 
ligious knowledge, and a love for the 
company of fakeers, or religious men- 
dicants. His father, anxious to coun- 
teract tendencies apparently so unfa- 
vourable tohis advancement, first tried 
to engage him in commerce, and ac- 
cordingly built him a shop; but Na- 
nuk gave all money and merchandize 
to the fakeers. The father tried one 
more decided course ; he chose him a 
wife, and insisted on his marrying. 
Nanuk obeyed, but left his wife, and 
flying to the jungle, sought the society 
of his more loved fakeers. His father, 
failing in his last resource, ceased to 
interfere, and Nanuk became, at first, 
a fakeer, and afterwards a teacher of 
religion. 

Amidst the many stories which are 
told of him, some of which are obvi- 
ously fabulous, and some, no doubt, 
exaggerated, it seems to be clear that 
he was a person of remarkable intel- 
lect, and great decision of character. 
The clearness with which he saw the 
infirmities of Hindooism, notwith- 
standing that he was himself brought 
up in it, the courage with which 
he exposed them, and the influ. 
ence he exerted on his countrymen, 
continuing up to the present day, 
attest this. The natives of the 
Punjab “p ear to have been, in the 
time of Alexander, Hindoos of the 
Buddhist school, and in defiance of Ma- 
homedan persecution, such were they 
in the days of Nanuk. He taught 
that in the sight of God all men were 
equal; that the distinctions of caste 
were wrong, that the worship of idols 
was to be condemned—that men should 
seek peace, charity, and forbearance— 
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that the Hindoos were idolaters, the 
Mussulmans intolerant, and both sin- 
ful in loving and honouring war. He 
appears to have collected from the Ma- 
homedans, the doctrines of the fall of 
man—of free will, and of a future state 
of rewards and punishments, which he 
inculeated on his followers. He be- 
lieved, however, in Metempsychosis, 
and retained the Hindoo trait of vene- 
ration for the cow, and to this day, 
among the Sikhs, the offence of killing 
that animal is punishable with death. 
So bold an innovator must needs have 
been an object of persecution. ‘* How 
darest thou, infidel,” said a Moollah 
to him once, “‘turn thy feet towards 
the house of God?” ‘‘ Turn them if 
you can,” said Nanuk, with a stern 
calmness, ‘‘ where God is not.” Na- 
nuk’s desire was to unite Hindoos and 
Mahomedans in a pure theism, in the 
love of peace, and the practice of good 
works. He did not deny the mission 
of Mahomet, although he disapproved 
of many things which he allowed, and 
he looked on himself as having also a 
mission from God. ‘ A hundred thou- 
sand Mahomets,” said Nanuk, “a mil- 
lion of Bramas, Vishnus, and a hun- 
dred thousand Ramas, stand at the 
gate of the Most High; these all per- 
ish. God alone is immortal ; yet men 
who unite in the praise of God are not 
ashamed of living in contention with 
each other, which proves, that the evil 
spirit has subdued all. He alone is a 
true Hindoo whose heart is just, and 
he only is a good Mussulman whose 
life is pure.” Nanuk commenced his 
career early in life. He travelled in 
Persia, Arabia, and over all Hindos- 
tan, and on his return announced him- 
self as a Gooroo, or teacher. His fol- 
lowers were, probably, not numerous, 
and from the senotabe tendency of his 
tenets, and the strict morality which 
they enjoined were, it is most likely, 
regarded as inoffensive ; but whatever 
may have been the extent of the sect, 
or community which he founded, he 
left it organized, and when his race 
was run, had immediately a successor. 
Nanuk died at the age of 71, in the 
year 1539 of our era, and in the 
first of the reign of the celebrated 
Akhbar. He is venerated by the 
Sikhs as the founder of their nation, 
although they have long since forgot- 
ten his precepts. The sort of theo- 
cracy which he established was ruledin 
peace by successive Gooroos, or spiri- 
tual chiefs, for upwards of another cen- 
tury, about which period their doc- 
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trines and their numbers began to at- 
tract the attention, and incur the hos- 
tility of the Moguls. Their principles 
were pronounced dangerous to the 
state, and their Gooroo was thrown 
into prison, and put to death. This 
took place in the year of the Hegira 
1104, corresponding to the year 1680 
of our calendar. The Sikhs, from 
having been enthusiasts in religion, 
became, like the Mahomedans them- 
selves, fanatics in war, and found in 
the son of their late chief, a leader well 
suited to his time. Govind, the last 
of the Gooroos, and the first who form- 
ed the military character of the Sikhs, 
holds, from his talents, as well as from 
the impulse he gave to the people, an 
important station in the history of 
their country. He reformed, or ra- 
ther transformed, the religious system 
of Nanuk, abrogating every tenet 
which interfered with his main object, 
of imparting to his followers a martial 
spirit, and of raising the whole native 
population against the Moguls. Go- 
vind was well instructed in the reli- 
gion and literature both of the Maho- 
medans and the Hindoos, and he had 
a contempt for wealth, which was cal- 
culated to aid his influence. 


“‘Oneday, a Sikh arrived from Scinde, 
bringing with him a couple of hand- 
some bracelets, worth 50,000 rupees, or 
£5,000 sterling, for the Gooroo, and re- 
quested permission to fasten them on 
his wrists. Govind, at first, refused, but 
the man continuing to urge his request, 
he at length complied. The Gooroo 
then went immediately to the river, and 
threw one of the bracelets into the wa- 
ter ; the Sikh inquired what had become 
of it; and Govind said it had fallen into 
the river. On hearing this, the man 
procured a diver, and offered him 500 
rupees if he would bring it up ; the diver 
agreed, provided the place could be 
pointed out. On referring to Govind on 
this point, the Gooroo took off the other 
bracelet, and threw it into the water, 
adding, ‘ That is the place.’ The Sikh 
was astonished, and gave up the search.” 
—History of the Sikhs, v. i., p. 79. 


Nanuk had taught that the institu- 
tion of castes was unsanctioned by re- 
ligion, but that it might be tolerated 
asa social arrangement. Govind abo- 
lished it altogether, and by this step 
gained the good will of the great body 
of the Hindoos, although he offended 
the Brahmins and the Chutrees, or 
«warrior caste.” He also made his 
followers renounce the Brahminical 
string, and thus secured them from be. 
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ing reclaimed by the Brahmins. He 
further declared, that the belief in the 
transmigration of souls was an idle 
fancy, and insisted on its being given 
up, mainly because it tended to make 
his people less sanguinary than he wish- 
ed. It was agreed that any infringe- 
ment of these principles should be 
—— with a heavy fine. Nanuk 
ad discouraged the use of arms, and 
only allowed them to be worn for self- 
defence. Govind issued an edict, or- 
dering every man to carry steel. He 
himself assumed the name of Singh, 
which in the native tongue means 
‘lion ;” and assembling his followers 
to the number of more than 20,000, he 
decreed, that hereafter, forgetting all 
distinctions of caste, they should be 
called only Singhs, or Sikhs, and 
should adopt as their national cry, the 
words, ‘* Wa Guraji Ka Khalsa!” that 
is, ‘‘ Victory to the state of the Goo- 
roo.” 
The policy and energy of Govind 
thus made the Sikhs a nation, and their 
Gooroo a prince. His military talents 
were soon called into action, and re- 
peated victories established his own 
reputation and the character of his 
troops. Reverses followed, and he 
died, as there is reason to believe, in- 
sane. Govind Singh wes the tenth 
and last of the Gooroos. On his death, 
a ruthless enthusiast, named Bunda, 
became the leader of the Sikhs. He, 
too, extended their power and their 
fame in arms, but perpetrated such 
cruelties on the Mussulmans, that his 
name is never mentioned by them 
without some gesture expressive of ab- 
horrence. The Sikhs, in the times 
which followed, were exposed to se- 
vere persecutions—were often defeat- 
ed—sometimes victorious, but seem to 
have retained, under all vicissitudes, 
a martial character. When, on being 
told that they were the most trouble- 
some of all the tribes of the Punjab, 
Nadir Shah asked where they lived ? 
the answer was, “ their homes are 
their saddles.” When Timoor Shah 
ascended the musnud, he became too 
much absorbed in other wars to pay any 
attention to the Punjab, and the Sikhs 
held, unassailed, a territory extending 
from Saharunpore on the east, toAttock, 
on the west, and from Mooltan and 
Scinde, on the south, to Kote Kangra, 
Jummoo, and Bhember, on the north. 
This was now divided into missuls, or 
independent districts, each ruled by 
its own Sirdar, or chief, and the 
government became a confederacy of 
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military leaders, who acknowledged 
no superior except a Sirdar to be cho- 
sen by the rest, and for a given time, 
or a particular occasion. As might be 
expected, these missuls were fre- 
quently at war amongst themselves, 
and never combined save when pressed 
by a common danger; and such, with 
various fortune, continued to be the 
nature of their unstable coalition, 
until it was altered by one who ap- 
pears to have been the ablest of their 
energetic race—Runjeet Singh. The 
grandfather of this remarkable man 
was one of the minor Sirdars of the 
Sikh confederacy. He could only 
muster 2,500 horse, while some others 
sent 10,000; but he was active and 
ambitious, and though he died young, 
had extended his territory, and ad- 
vanced his tribe. Maha-Singh, his 
son, was also an active prince, and 
though he, too, died young, he had a 
body of 60,000 horse. At the age of 
twenty he became the father of Run- 
jeet Singh, whom he named Runjeet, 
or Ranjeet, from the word ranjeet, 
which signifies * afield of battle,” as at 
the moment of his birth he had gained 
a victory. Maha-Singh was politic, 
and haying improved his prospects by 
an alliance in marriage, looked for a 
like advantage through his son. With 
this view Runjeet was provided witha 
wife when he was but six years old, and 
in two years afterwards lost his father. 
While thus a child, he was left in the 
hands of a licentious mother, and of 
her paramour, his father’s Dewan,— 
His education was wholly neglected, 
andas he grew up, he was encouraged in 
nothing but sensuality. Happily for 
him, reverses came, and war took this 
young Achilles from amongst the wo- 
men. Runjeet Singh had the spirit 
of a soldier, and the military talents 
of his ancestors, but in his character 
he much more resembled the cool 
Ulysses than the ardent hero of the 
Tliad. 

Mr. M‘Gregor’s account of Runjeet 
Singh is taken from a native work, 
translated by himself; and though it 
contains a great deal of new, and ap- 
parently accurate information, it omits 
some passages of his early life, men- 
tioned elsewhere, and of the first im- 
portance: for example—the next date 
after the death of his father, which took 

lace in 1788, is the year 1799, when 
Runject is described as in possession 
of Lahore, without our being told 
either how he acquired it, or of other 
events which had intervened. Between 
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those periods Shah Mohammed, of 
Cabul, overran the Punjab, and Run- 
jeet was compelled to fly his home. 
He was then about seventeen; and 
finding that his sword could not avail 
him, he resorted to address. He suc- 
ceeded in gaining the good opinion 
of the Affghan, and in recovering by 
degrees his broken territory; and 
when, in 1798, Shah Mohammed, after 
having been repulsed at Delhi, march- 
ed back to Affghanistan, Runjeet was 
left in possession of Lahore, and of the 
country about it. This may be re- 
garded as his first step towards the 
monarchy which he afterwards found. 
ed. He early gained the ascendancy 
in the Sikh confederation, and in- 
creased it as much by sagacity as by 
the sword. He acquired missul after 
missul, and village after village—some 
by conquest, others by negotiation, 
until, at length, the sirdars found it 
their interest to adhere to him, as they 
all received appointments in his fast- 
extending kingdom. These were ad- 
justed with such discretion as to pre- 
vent the probability of any attempt at 
revolt. In 1805, Runjeet Singh, then 
in his twenty-fifth year, was the me- 
diator between the Mahrattas and the 
British ; and through him a peace was 
concluded, This was when Jusmunt 
Rao, the Mahratta chief, and Ameer 
Khan fled before the English, and 
Lord Lake pursued them to Jellala- 
bad. The particulars which Runjeet 
Singh heard on this occasion of our 
feats in arms impressed him deeply, 
and disposed him to a course of policy 
which he ever afterwards observed— 
that was, to remain at peace with us. 
In 1808, most of the principalities of 
the Punjab were either the tributa- 
ries of Runjeet Singh, or were incor- 
porated into his kingdom of Lahore ; 
and his treasure had increased so much 
that he built as its depository, his ce- 
lebrated fort of Govindgurh, at Um- 
ritsir, where it was guarded by 2,000 
soldiers; this fort has numerous bas- 
tions, and is defended by twenty-five 
pieces of cannon. About this period, 
Mr. Metcalfe arrived at Umritsir, 
where Runjeet Singh was, as an envoy 
from the British, and for the purpose 
of settling boundaries. It was the 
time of the great Sikh festival which 
is held annually in that city, and large 
bodies of Ukalees, the most fanatical 
of the Sikhs, were collected there. 
They were pleased to assemble to the 
nuinber of from 3,000 to 4,000, and 
to threaten the English escort, amount- 





ing to less than 500 men. Mr. Met- 
calfe, not likitig to give offence to the 
Maharajah, as Runjeet Singh was now 
called, tried by fair means to avoid a 
tumult; but seeing that from threats, 
they proceeded to earnest blows, he 
formed his men, and routed them in 
all directions. While this was going 
on, Runjeet came up, and shaking his 
kummurbund (which is a white cloth 
tied round the loins) in token of peace; 
apologised to Mr. Metcalfe for the 
misconduct of the Ukalees, but ex- 
pressed much surprise that so small a 
number should so easily disperse his 
best and fiercest troops. This incident 
deserves notice, as it led the Maha- 
rajah to determine that, as soon as he 
possibly eould, he would have the 
arms and discipline of the English in- 
troduced into his service. It was 
through Mr. Metcalfe that the treaty 
of Umritsir was concluded in April, 
1809, by which Runjeet Singh agreed 
to abstain from making inroads or le- 
vying contributions on such Sikh chiefs 
as dwelt on the left bank of the Sut- 
lej, who then¢eforth were placed under 
British protection, and went by the 
name of the ‘‘ protected Sikh chiefs ;” 
and by that treaty he further bound 
himself not to attempt any extension 
of territory south of the Sutlej. To 
these terms he strictly adhered, and 
from that time he was regarded by our 
government as the ruler of the Pun- 
jab. He was now in only his nine- 
and-twentieth year; but much as he 
had accomplished, he had more before 
him. He had to extend his posses. 
sions, to consolidate and cement them, 
and to train his troops to European 
discipline. These objects he attained, 
and thus founded and fashioned the 
most formidable native power which 
has ever existed in India. Mooltan, 
the Nukee country, and other districts 
of the Punjab, were, at different pe- 
riods, added to his territory. Pe- 
shawur was wrested from the Aff- 
ghans; and in 1812 he attempted the 
conquest of Cashmere. It was in this 
war that he gained possession of the 
celebrated diamond called the Koh-i- 
noor, or the “ mountain of light.” 
Shah Soojah, ex-king of Cabul, was 
prisoner to the ruler of Cashmere; and 
on that country being in part sub- 
dued, he fell into the hands of Runjeet 
Sing. Shah Soojah’s wife, commonly 
styled the ‘“‘ Wufee Begum,” offered 
this precious diamond for his release. 
He was accordingly released, and on 
his arrival at Lahore, the diamond was 
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demanded. Shah Soojah and his Be- 
gum endeavoured to evade the fulfil- 
ment of their promise; but on being 
for a while imprisoned, yielded to the 
Maharajah the koh-i-noor. This most 
valuable jewel now belongs to Dhuleep 
Singh. These various accessions of 
territory were not always made with 
ease ; and Runjeet, on one occasion, 
experienced a memorable defeat. This 
was in the year 1814, in a campaign 
undertaken to complete the subjuga- 
tion of Cashmere. On approaching 
the enemy, Jewun Mul, the Sikh ge- 
neral, led his detachments boldly 
against them; but a snow storm com- 
ing on, and the Sikhs suffering much 
from cold in their hands and feet, the 
could make but little resistance; their 
general, and many of their sirdars 
were slain, and they lost great num- 
bers in the mountains, in tlteir retreat. 
The Maharajah, afterwards—in June, 
1819—subdued Cashmere; but so 
deep was the impression made on him 
by the disasters he had experienced 
there, that he rarely mentioned thé 
country without making use of some 
expression which showed his horror of 
its snow and cold. The last siege of 
Mooltan was also a desperate affair. 
The hatred which had long subsisted 
between the Sikhs and Mussulmans 
gave the conflict the fiercest character. 
Moozuffur Khan, who led the latter, 
seeing that further defence was im- 
practicable, placed himself at the head 
of his followers, and rushing from the 
citadel, and attempting to cut his wa 
through the Sikhs, fell, together wit 
his sons, and even one of his daugh- 
ters, all covered with wounds. Sur- 
furaz Khan, Moozuffur’s son, came af- 
terwards to Lahore, with his whole 
family, and to the Maharajah’s honour, 
be it told, they were received by him, 
and given a large allowance. 

We have already spoken of the high 
idea which Runjeet Singh had formed 
of English discipline ; of the early im- 
pression made on him by Mr. Met- 
ealfe’s escort, and by all he heard of 
our arms, and especially of our artil- 
lery, through Jusmunt Rao, the Mah- 
ratta Prince. He had, from time to 
time, tempted deserters from our regi- 
ments to enter his service, and pen- 
sioners, who had procured their dis- 
charges; but it was not until the year 
1822 that he was enabled to carry into 
effect, on a large scale, his long-pro- 
jected introduction of Euro disci- 
= In that year two officers, who 

ad served in the French army, M. 
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Allard, a native of France, and M. 
Ventura, an Italian by birth, arrived 
in the Punjab, and the former was 
given the command of the cavalry, 
while the latter was appointed to train 
the infantry. Their salaries were fixed 
at 50,000 rupees a year each. It is to 
the talents of these able officers, as 
well as to those of M. Court, also a 
native of France, and who was subse- 
gent given the superintendence of 
the artillery, that the Sikh army owes 
its efficiency. Lieutenant Barr* de- 
scribes the regiment of Allard’s Cui- 
rassiers as noble-looking troops. The 
men and horses all picked, and amongst 
the former, many stalwart fellows, 


looking to advantage in their cuirasses 


and steel casques. The men were well 
set up, and their accoutrements in the 
highest order. General Allard died 
while in Runjeet Singh’s service, in 


1839, and since that period the Sikh 
cavalry is said to have deteriorated. 


The paatey and artillery had the ad- 
vantage of the much longer services of 
MM. Ventura and Court. General 
Ventura left the Sikh service in 1843, 
and though he had many opportunities 
of amassing wealth, he is supposed to 


have returned to Europe with only 
a moderate fortune, and in broken 
health. General Court had been a 
Captain in the French artillery ; the 
efficiency to which he brought that 


branch of the Sikh army has been sig- 
nally evinced. It has been said, that 


their cannon were imported fromFrance 
and England, but there is no doubt that 
most and nearly all of it was, together 
with the shells and shot, made under 


the directions of M, Court. This gen- 


tleman contributed some valuable pa- 
pers to the journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, on the subject of remains in 
the Punjab, and formed a superb col- 
lection of antiquities and coins. Ge- 
neral Avatabili, an Italian, was also 


one of Runjeet’s officers, and was much 


employed in the civil service. Colonel 
Foulkes, an Englishman, entered the 
Maharajah’s service in 1835. He, too, 
was a zealous oflicer, and shewed in 
the tragical close of his career a spirit 


worthy of his country, During the 
disturbances which took place on the 
death of Runjeet, the troops under his 


command mutinied. He was warned 
in time, and urged to make his escape, 
but expressed his determination to re- 
main at his post. He was that night 


attacked by the Sikh soldiers, cut 
down, dragged from his tent, and, 
while yet alive, flung into a blazing 
fire, ane he perished! ‘These were 
the principal Europeans in the service 
of the Maharajah, but many were the 


adventurers who made their way to the 
Punjab, counting on his munificence. 
In this they were often disappointed ; 
for, though prodigal at times, he was 
as frequently penurious, and had, in 
most cases, penetration to estimate 


pretty anny the value of their claims, 
A French chemist, who had been in 
the service of the Pacha of Egypt, 
thinking to improve his fortune, came 
to Lahore, and proposed manufacturing 
gunpowder of a superior quality ; the 
apoeenne he offered were good, and 
the only difficulty was the scale of re- 
muneration. Monsieur F. asked three 
thousand rupees, or three hundred 
pounds a month. Runjeet said that 


five hundred rupees or fifty pounds a 


month, was enough, and so the ar- 
rangement was broken off. An Ame- 
rican physician, Dr. H., who was in 
Runjeet’s service, at a time that his 
health was declining, suggested galva- 
nism as a means of restoring it. The 


Maharajah was quite willing to have 
the process tried, but on the doctor's 
asking, as payment for the construc- 
tion of his galvanic battery, the sum 
of five thousand pounds, his patient, in 


a passion, ordered him to leave his do- 


minions without delay. He, seeing 
that he was justly regarded as a gross 
extortioner, and knowing well the de- 
termined character of this prince, in- 


stantly fled. The Maharajah was, 
however, resolved to try the galvanism, 


and accordingly, in 1836, sent for Dr. 


M‘Gregor, the author of the work be- 
fore us, to perform the process. He 
constructed a galvanic battery, and an 
electrical apparatus was supplied from 
the Agra depot, by order of the late 


Lord Metcalfe, then governor of the 


north-western provinces, The day for 
electrifying the Maharajah arrived, and 
the following extract describes the 
scena, which, we think, exhibits the 
courtier tact quite as much as the me- 


dical talents of our author :— 


“The machine was set up and the 


jar charged, but a difficulty arose on the 
part of his highness’s attendants, who 
were afraid that the shock might be at- 
tended by fatal consequences. At length 
the Maharajah begged them to be quiet, 


* Cabul andthe Punjab, By Lieutenant William Barr, Bengal H.A. Madden, 
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and said he would take ge biglee les. 
tricity). We purposely put a sma 
Char in the Leyden phial, and the 
Maharajah received it without evincing 
any particularemotion. On witnessing 
the slight effect on their master, all the 
courtiers entreated that we would give 
them a shock ; and this time we resolved 
to give them its full effect ! The minis- 
ter, Dyan Singh, joined hands with Je- 
mader Khooshyal Singh, and he with 
others, until a chain was formed of the 
whole party present in the durbar. The 
jar being now charged tothe full extent, 
they received a powerful shock which 
made them all jump. Not making al- 
lowance for the difference in the charge, 
the Maharajah naturally received the 
credit of possessing a stouter heart and 
stronger nerves than any of his suite; 
and this first trial was satisfactory 
to all parties. Kooshyal Singh sug- 
gested that we should teach someone the 
art of electrifying the Maharajah, but to 
this proposal we decidedly objected ; 
though willing to continue our own 
services as long as they might be re- 
quired.” —M'Gregor’s History of the Sikhs, 
vol. i. p. 275. 


The Maharajah was highly amused 
at, Doctor M‘Gregor’s charging the jar 
out of him, and discharging it through 
the prime minister. Galvanism was 
tried, but he did not like it, and the 
electricity was repeated at intervals. 

Runjeet had the early propensity of 
his tribe, alove for horses: he had fre- 


quently a couple of them saddled and 
bridled in his durbar—one standing 
beside him, the other concealed behind 
acurtain. Indeed, since the days of 
Caligula, this animal never took so pro- 
minent a place in history as he filled in 
the life-time of this Eastern prince, In 
1822, he undertook a war against Dost 
Mohammed, King of Cabul, for the 

se of gaining possession of a ce- 
lebuated cee. named Leila, which 
that monarch had. In a fierce engage- 
ment which ensued, and in which the 
Maharajah was present, the Sikhs at 
first gave way, but were afterwards the 
victors. They did not, however, gain 
the horse; and in 1827 Runjeet 
threatened another war for the same 
worthy object, when at length, through 


the intervention of General Ventura, 


Leila was crought to Lahore. This 


horse was valued, we suppose, for its 
action, as it was by no means remark- 
able for beauty. _ Lieutenant Barr de- 
scribes it as a speckled grey, over- 
loaded with fat, and much neglected, 


but which, if well groomed, might 
have looked handsome. He saw in 
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the same stable a Dhunee horse of far 
greater beauty, and for which the Ma- 
harajah had given £900. With all his 
fondness for horses it is surprising that 
he had not an Arab in his stud. His 
excuse for this, as Dr, M‘Gregor tells 
us, was that he found them too ex- 
pensive. He had Persian horses and 
Toorkees, for which he gave high 
— but his favourites were a white 

reed, such as we have mentioned 
above, found at Dhunee and other 
places inthe Punjab. He was always 
a first-rate rider, and continued to go 
on horseback until the latest period of 
his life. His equipments were magni- 
ficent, the holster pipes being covered 
with gold tinsel, and studded with 
emeralds, topazes, and other precious 
stones, and the reins having rich gold 
and silver ornaments, connected over 
the leather. One of many amiable 
traits in the character of the Mahara- 
jah was his any for children ; the 
sons of many of his Sirdars were 
brought up about him, and taught the 
use of arms; and if they had talents 
were always appointed to commands. 
The discrimination, however, which 
marked his character seldom forsook 


him, and he rarely promoted an unde- 
serving person. 

When Nanuk abolished the Hindoo 
observances he enjoined temperance, 
but his followers have long since for- 
gotten the latter precept, and now ac- 

nowledge no restraint in eating, 
drinking, or sensuality, with the sin- 
gle exception that they are not allowed 
to use tobacco, and for that they have 
found a ready substitute in opium. 
They consume vast quantities of the 


last named drug, as well as of a fiery 


spirit, stronger than brandy, and a 
proaching nearer to our whiskey. This 
spirit is distilled from, among other 
things, dried grapes and cardamoms, 
and taken, undiluted, to a great ex- 
tent. Dr. M‘Gregor assures us that 
most of the Sirdars are under its in- 
fluence, or that of opium, for eighteen 
hours out of the four-and-twenty, and 
that their early use both of this spirit 
and of the drug renders them indis- 
pensable through life. ‘* If deprived 
of his usual dose, the Sikh,” he says, 
“is one of the most wretched beings 
imaginable, resembling a man on the 
oo of delirium tremens.” Opium, 
e adds, is usually taken before any 
feat is engaged in. To these bad ha- 
bits of the Sikhs their monarch was no 
exception. Burnes describes his mid- 
night revels, and Dr. M‘Gregor says 
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there can be no doubt that to his early 
and long-continued dissipation he 
owed the ailment of which he died. 
Latterly he restricted himself to a cer- 
tain quantity of spirits, which was 
measured in a small eup of gold, but 
the opium he never gave up. None, 
we should have observed, were ad- 
mitted to his Bacchanalian orgies, save 
his nearest friends, and he allowed no 
allusion to be made to them on the 
following morning ; he possessed emi- 
neritly the kingly faculty of keeping 
each person in his proper place. Some 
ood habits he had to countervail the 

ad ones: he was an early riser, and 
had a healthy aversion to medicine. 
Dr: M‘Gregor says he could hardly 
ever be got to take a pill. Though 
dissipated, he was never effeminate, 
always, soldier-like, preferring his tent 
to his palace. Amongst his gentler 
tastes we have already numbered his 
love for flowers; he had many gar- 
dens near Lahore, all kept in the 
highest order, and it was his ordinary 
practice to walk in the mornings 
among his plants. Another amiable 
trait is that he was accustomed in his 
leisure hours to feed tame pigeons, 
and domestic fowls with his own hand. 
The Maharajah is also to be praised 
for his attention to the poor. The 
difficulty which the humbler classes 
find in approaching princes, or their 
ministers, is much greater in the East 
than in Europe, where we know it is 
not often easy. To obviate this, Run- 
jeet Singh had a place in the palace 
aceessible to all, where petitions were 
received into a box, the key of which 
he kept himself, and he was careful to 
investigate whatever was thus brought 
under his notice. In this manner he 
also acquired information which might 
never have reached him through any 
other channel. The ‘ Lion of the 
Punjab” and monarch of Lahore was, 
like many other heroes, small in sta- 
ture: his face was marked with the 
small-pox, and from the same cause 
he had lost his lefteye. The other eye 
was large and brilliant, his smile 
was pleasing, and his manner unem- 
barrassed. His powers of dealing with 
a subject in conversation, or in con- 
ference, were obviously of a high order. 
In his early youth the Sikhs were a 
robber race—plunder was the main 
source of their every gain, andeven now 
the love for it is the badge of all their 
tribes Runjeet Singh consolidated 
their various conflicting communities 
into one nation, and taught them some 
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respect for law. To the kingdom which 
he thus founded he added the various 
territories and principalities which we 
have already mentioned, and was con- 
templating the annexation of Scinde, 
but abandoned it on the intervention of 
our government, made through Sir C. 
M. Wade. It is also said that he looked 
forward to the conquest of Affghanis- 
tan, and was not at all pleased at our 
marching there before him. We 
believe the trith to be that he never 
regarded that kingdom as worth the 
trouble it would cost to conquer it ; 
and, at all events, the “one fatal re- 
membrance” of his defeat in Cash- 
mere, rendered him very unwilling 
to have anything to do with campaign- 
ing in a snow country: Many eastern 
kings have extended their dominions 
as rapidly as Runjeet Singh, but few 
retained them so well; or reduced all, 
and so speedily, to order. The dis- 
tinctive praise of this monarch is, that 
his administrative were equal to his 
military talents. He never lost a pro- 
vince, and the difficulties of a project 
were rarely absent from his mind until 
he had overeome them. To the phy- 
sical requisites ofa soldier; he added 
qualities which are the characteristics 
of great men in many spheres—mental 
activity and the power of attention. 


** We might cease to wonder,” said 
his able secretary, Azeezoodeen, “ at 
the order he preserves in his wide domi- 
nions, were we to witness the minute 
attention which he bestows on the most 
trifling subject, from the shoeing of a 
horse, to the organization of an army.”’ 


These personal notices are interesting 
as relating to so remarkable a monarch 
as the founder of the Sikh power ; many 
of them may be also acceptable, as be- 
ing characteristic of his race. Before 
closing the subject of his career, there 
is @ circumstance which, though un- 
connected with politics, is at once so 
singular, and so well attested, that we 
do not like to withhold it from our 
readers. It occurred while Doctor 
M‘Gregor was at Lahore, in February, 
1837, and is mentioned in Osborne’s 
**Camp and Court of Runjeet Singh ;” 
and a similar feat is recorded as hay- 
ing been performed by the same indi- 
dual at J epelmere, in a work by Lieu- 
tenant Boileau, lately published :— 


‘* A fakeer, who arriyed at Lalhore, 
engaged to bury himself for any length 
of time, shut up in a box, without either 


food ot drink! Runjeet disbelieved his 
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assertions, and was determined to put 
them to the proof. For this purpose 
the man was shut up in a wooden box, 
which was placed in a small apartment 
below the level of the ground ; there was 
a folding-door to this box, which was 
secured by lock and key. Surrounding 
the apartment there was the garden 
house, the door of which was likewise 
locked ; and outside of this, a high wall, 
having the doorway built up with bricks 
and mud. Outside the whole there was 
placed a line of sentries, so that no 
one could approach the building. The 
strictest watch was kept for the space 
of forty days and forty nights. At the 
expiration of this period, the Maharajah, 
attended by his grandson and several of 
his sirdars, as well as General Ventura, 
Captain Wade, and myself, proceeded 
to disinter the fakeer. The bricks and 
mud were quickly removed from the 
doorway of the outer wall; the door of 
the house was next unlocked, and lastly 
that of the box containing the fakeer. 
The latter was found covered with a 
white sheet, on removing which the 
figure of the man presented itself in a 
sitting posture; his hands and arms 
were pressed to his sides, and the legs 
and thighs crossed. The first part of 
the operation of resuscitation consisted 
in pouring over his head a quantity of 
warm water; after this a hot cake of 
atta was placed on the crown of his 
head: a plug was next removed from 
one of his nostrils—on this being done, 
the man breathed strongly though it. 
The mouth was now opened, and the 
tongue, which had been closely applied 
to the roof of his mouth, brought for- 
ward, and both it and the lips anointed 
with ghee, or melted butter. During 
this part of the process, I could not feel 
the pulsation of the wrist, though the 
temperature of the body was much above 
the natural standard of health. The 
legs and arms being extended, and the 
eyelids raised, the former were well 
rubbed, and a little ghee was added to 
the latter. The eyeballs presented a 
dim, suffused appearance, like those of 
a corpse. The man now evinced signs 
of returning animation—the pulse was 
felt, while the unnatural temperature of 
the body quickly decreased. He made 
several ineffectual attempts to speak, 
and at length uttered a few words, but 
in a tone so low as to make them inau- 
dible. Bye-and-bye his speech was re- 
established, and he recognised the by- 
standers, addressing himself to the Ma- 
harajah, who was seated opposite to 
him, watching all his movements. When 
the fakeer was able to converse, the 
completion of the feat was announced 
by the discharge of guns, and other de- 
monstrations of joy; while a rich chain 
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of gold was placed round his neck by 
Runjeet Singh himself, and. ear-rings, 
bangles, shawls, &c., were presented to 
him.” —M‘ Gregor’s History of the Sikhs, 
v. i. pp. 227-8-9. 


The man was about forty years of 
age, intelligent, and ready to answer 
questions. He described his trance as 
delightful, and regarded his peculiar 
power as a gift from heaven, and not 
to be acquired by practice. He main- 
tained that he had neither food nor 
drink for forty days and forty nights, 
and that during all that time the func- 
tions of respiration were suspended. 
The feat cannot be explained on phy- 
siological principles, and Dr. M‘Gregor 
is disposed to think that the man had 
accomplices ; but the arrangements he 
describes apparently exclude the prac- 
ticability of this. One fact, however, 
there is, which gives it countenance. 
Dr. M‘Gregor mentions that the Hon. 
W. Osborne tried to induce the man 
to shut himself up in a box, giving 
him charge of the key. He at first 
agreed to the proposal, but changed 
his mind, and refused to fulfil it. e 
remember to have met in Lord Somers’s 
Tracts, an account of an Italian, who 
is said to have performed a similar 
feat—that is, who fasted from all sus- 
tenance for the space of forty days 
and nights ; and we had, not long ago, 
a fasting man in our own city, who 
gained the veneration and the money 
of the lower orders, but lost his cha- 
racter on being detected in the act of 
taking ham and double X. 

We return to close our memoir of 
Runjeet Singh. His character presents 
strange contrasts of prodigality and 
prudence. Usually discriminating and 
cautious, he was at times actuated by 
mere caprice. Thus he made the for- 
tune of his cup-bearer by a single gift, 
and presented two of his gooroos, or 
spiritual teachers, with a lac of rupees, 
being 10,0007. of our money. ith 
endless treasure in his keeping, he had 
always the reputation of being a bad 
pay, a circumstance which has had its 
influence on the character of his troops. 
The scale of his allowances was liberal, 
but the payments were so dilatory and 
irregular, that officers and men were 
alike dissatisfied. When Lieut. Barr 
was at Lahore, an European Colonel, 
who was in the Sikh service, told him 
that many of his soldiers could only 
afford a meal every third day, and 
that numbers of them appeared on pa- 
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rade without shoes. The Maharajah 
was conscious of the failing, for, in ex- 
pressing to Dr. M‘Gregor his surprise 
at the mutiny of the 47th native regi- 
ment at Banakpore, he asked, how it 
could happen with troops receiving re- 
gular pay and pensions, while in his 
army, which had no such advantages, 
an occurrence of the kind was unknown. 
He, however, lived to see something 
of the kind amongst the Sikh troops, 
and the insubordination which has 
marked them since the period of his 
death, had its first origin in his own 
bad pay. In other particulars he also 
showed a niggard spirit, yet, as we 
haye seen, he often performed gene- 
rous and princely actions, and if he 
sometimes exhibited a love of money, 
it could not be called his ruling pas- 
sion, nor was it strong in death; for 

me days previous to that event 

e directed gifts and largesses on so 
lavish a scale, that his minister and 
secretary became afraid to obey him, 
and a few hours before he expired, he 
ordered his most precious diamond, 
the Koh-hi-noor, to be sent as an offer- 
ing to the temple of Juggernaut, an 
order which was also disregarded. It 
is to the honour of Runjeet Singh that 
he could venerate our Indian govern- 
ment for the justice of its rule, and he 
has been heard to adduce, as an in- 
stance of this, our patient investigation 
of the rights of the poorer classes in 
the adjustment of boundaries on the 
English side of the Sutlej. No prince 
of India ever adhered more firmly to 
our interests, and few were tempted so 
often to join against us. In 1826, 
when the fort of Bhurtpoor was be- 
sieged by our forces, Doorjun Saul 
offered him a lac of rupees a day, if he 
would assist him in opposing us. Run- 
jeet was at that time at the head of a 
yast and efficient army, and our fron- 
tier was undefended, but he had the 
goed sense to understand our power, 
and in relating the anecdote, was ac- 
customed to add, that, had he accepted 
the terms, whatever might have been 
his immediate success, he would, no 
doubt, have ultimately lost his throne. 
His constitution, which was naturally 
vigorous, was, as we have already in- 
timated, early impaired by indulgence 
in opium, and ardent spirits, and he 
paid little attention to the treatment 
prescribed for its restoration. Intem- 
perance is the bane of the Sikh tribes, 
and in the case of their greatest mo. 
narch, they have a memorable instance 
of its effects. With all his energy of 


character, he could not resist the ty- 
ranny of the practice, and on the 30th 
June, 1839, he expired, a paralytic 
victim to its influence. Runjeet 
Singh was succeeded by his eldest son 
Khurruk Singh, who, unequal to the 
intrigues by which he found himself 
surrounded, died, in about twelve 
months, of a broken heart. His son, 
Noo Nehal, was the hope of the army, 
and it was to him that Runjeet looked 
as the successor who should establish 
his throne, and who resembled him in 
talents as well as in appearance. His 
course was short. On returning from 
his father’s funeral he was killed by a 
stone falling on his head, from one of 
the gateways in Lahore, as he passed 
under it, on his houdah. The eldest 
son of Goolab Singh, who was on the 
same elephant, shared his fate. The 
events which followed remind us more 
of the reign of terror in France, than 
of any other period in modern history. 
The mother of Noo Nehal, averring 
that he left his wife enceinte, manage 

to have herself proclaimed Ranee, or 
Queen, to rule as Regent, but, on its 
becoming apparent that the claim on 
which she rested was unfounded, Shere 
Singh, a son of Runjeet, by another 
wife, took up arms, put the Ranee to 
death, and, being = by Gene- 
ral Ventura, gained the throne. This 
was in the summer of 1840. Shere 
Singh, who showed some hopeful qua- 
lities at first, became a wretched drunk- 
ard, and, in 1843, was shot by his 
brother-in-law, Ajeet Singh, at a ca- 
valry review. His young son was 
murdered while at his prayers, and his 
prime minister, who had been long the 
able adviser of Runjeet Singh, was 
also put to death. This Ajeet Singh 
was Fiimself cut to pieces by Heera 
Singh, the son of the murdered minis- 
ter, who had obtained the support of 
the troops, and the city became the 
scene of the utmost confusion. Houses 
were plundered, merchants left their 
shops, and fled, and the soldiery com- 
mitted all kinds of outrages, even cut- 
ting off the noses of women in the 
streets. Dhuleep Singh, a boy of five 
years old, was now acknowledged as 
Maharajah, and Heera was his minis- 
ter, or Wuzeer. Dhuleep is the son 
of Runjeet Singh and of a nautch or 
dancing girl, named Gulloo, whom the 
Maharajah, when old and infirm, mar- 
ried, and who is now Ranee. The le- 
gitimacy of Dhuleep has been called 
in question, and it has been said that 
he is not even the child of Gulloo, but 
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was substituted by her and her friends, 
from: ambitious motives. However 
this may be, he has been chosen by the 
Sikhs, and supported by Goolab Singh, 
the able brother of Runjeet’s ablest 
wuzeer, and is now recognized as Ma- 
harajah by our government, 

Heera Singh “had been a great fa- 
vourite with Runjeet, and possessed 


considerable talent; but, like most of 


his nation, he had little regard for hu- 
man life, and one act of his, the 
rourder of his uncle, Soochet Singh, 
has for ever stained his name. Soochet 
Singh was handsome, frank, generous, 
and braye—a universal favourite with 
the soldiers, and the ablest cavalry 
officer in their army. He was the 
Murat of the Sikhs, gorgeous in dress, 
wearing a profusion of jewels, with 
arms and horse-trappings of dazzling 
splendour, a first-rate swordsman, and 
always the leader of a charge. Heera 
had received information that the 
punches, punchayats, or deputies of 
the army had resolved on making 
Soochet Singh prime minister, and 
thereupon determined to take away his 
life, in accomplishing which purpose he 
losthisown. Heera, with a large force, 
approached Soochet Singh for the pur- 
pose of arresting him. Aware of his 
object, the latter, though only attend- 
ed by a few followers, at once resisted. 
He slew three men with his own hand 
before he fell; one of his followers 
killed five, and two of them after he 
had fallen; another, Busunth Singh, 
slew the great number of seventeen. 
Large as was the force which accom- 
panied Heera, it was struck with pa- 
nic ; the gunners fled, and Heera was 
seen with a lighted match in his hand, 
urging them to fire. Forty-five of 
Soochet's wives burned themselves 
with his body; and not all the Trea- 
sury-influence of Heera could appease 
the anger of the troops, who, shortly 
after, put him to death. The Ranee 
now raised her brother to the office of 
prime minister; but he incurred the 
displeasure of the army, and was kill- 
ed in her presence and in that of the 
Maharajah, her son. The Ranee, of- 
fended at the outrage, refused, for a 
time, to take any part in the govern- 
ment; but, at length consented to 
name Goolab Singh as prime minister. 

He was justly regarded as the indivi- 
dual best qualified for the office; but 
he refused to undertake it, except on 
conditions, which were not agreed to ; 

one of them being, that he should have 
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the power of capital punishment with- 
out appeal. The Ranee was now alone 
at the head of affairs, unassisted by 
any minister. She had, however, no 
real authority, the punches, or depu- 
ties of the army, being the actual 
rulers of the country. Such was the 
condition of the Lahore government 
in the November of 1845. Ever since 
the death of Runjeet Singh, the Sikh 
army demanded from every new occu- 
pant of the throne, and of the station 
of wuzeer, largesses and more pay. 
They thus became gradually aware of 
their power, and were now the known, 
if not the acknowledged, rulers of the 
state. The Treasury which had sup- 
plied them so long was becoming low ; 
and confident in their immense mili- 
tary force, they resolved to attempt 
what had been long their wish—the 
conquest of British India. The Ra- 
nee was strongly opposed to such a 
course; but her opposition was of no 
avail, and she was compelled to issue 
orders as directed by the punches. 
She had raised her favourite Lall 
Singh from a low condition to the 
rank of sirdar, and now wished to a 
point him prime minister. This the 
military deputies would not allow, but 
consented to his being named Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army, on the 
understanding that its real leader 
should be the sirdar Tej Singh, by 
whose directions Lall Singh was to 
act. In this arrangement ‘they evin- 
ced discretion. Lall Singh was a per- 
son of no talent, while Tej Singh, 
who had been governor of Peshawar, 
was regarded as the ablest general in 
their service. On being asked to lead 
them, Tej Singh gave this evidence of 
sound military judgment, that he most 
strongly opposed the poe. The 
invitation of the punches, however, 
was a command, and he was obliged 
to obey. When we consider the vast 
forces of the Sikhs, the discipline to 
which they had attained, the endless 
military stores of which they were 
possessed, the extent and efficiency of 
their artillery, their daring character, 
and the prize before them, we cannot 
much wonder at the resolution they 
had formed. We must also remember 
that they had long entertained an 
aversion to the British name—that 
they were trained by French officers 
of the Napoleon school, who were not 
disposed to over-value our martial 
character, and whose opinion, no 


doubt, became their own—that they 
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counted on the support of the na- 
tive population, and that, moreover, 
the rumour was spread amongst 
them of Lord Ellenborough hav- 
ing been removed on account of 
his love for war, and of the new Go- 
vernor-General coming in with crip- 
pled resources, and with strong injunc- 
tions to observe a peace policy. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the Sikh 
army had declined in the interval 
which had elapsed since the death of 
Runjeet Singh. The cavalry, it is 
true, had somewhat fallen off since 
they lost General Allard, but the in- 
fantry was never in a more efficient 
state; and the artillery had been 
largely increased, and now numbered, 
as Doctor M‘Gregor informs us, 500 
pieces of cannon, This was always 
the favourite arm of Runjeet Singh, 
and he spared no expense on it, even 
giving to it his favourite horses ; thus, 
a beautiful Arab which Lord Auckland 
sent him was harnessed to a gun. The 
Sikhs, too, are soldiers by long ances- 
tral usage, and by religion. Since 
the early time of Govind, every man 
of them has been enjoined to wear a 
sword, and to make war his object. 
We have, therefore, little reason to be 
surprised at the course they adopted, 
and the courage they displayed, or to 
wonder at any new trouble which their 
trained and idle bands, knowing no 
occupation but arms, may yet give us. 
The Sikh army, having consulted 
their astrologers, was informed that 
they could not have a fortunate da 
for the commencement of their nant 
until the 28th of the month—Novem- 
ber. Impatient of delay, some bri- 
gades left Lahore on the 25th, and 
early in December their army crossed 
the Sutlej. The events which follow- 
ed are known to all; and the triumphs 
of Moodkee, Feerozsheeha, Allewal, 
and Sabraon, achieved under circum- 
stances of the greatest difficulty, form 
one of the most stirring, affecting, and 
brilliant chapters in all the annals of 
our wars. One remark only, we are 
desirous of adding. It has been some- 
times hinted that Lord Hardinge’s 
arrangements were not made in time. 
Lord Hardinge cannot be too much 
praised for the forbearance he show- 
ed, a» for the fidelity with which 
he adhered to the policy which was 
enjoined him. His arrangements, we 
believe, were the best which, under 
the circumstances in which he was 
placed, it was practicable for him to 
make ; and the charge, we are satis- 
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fied, will be always classed by the 
public with that so often repeated 
against the Duke of Wellington, of 
not being duly prepared for the first 
appearance of Napoleon before the 
battle of Waterloo. 

Dhuleep Singh, the present Maha- 
rajah, now about nine years old, is, if 
legitimate, the only lineal descendant 
of Runjeet Singh alive, excepting the 
children of Shere Singh, whose legiti- 
macy was also questioned. Runjeet, 
while on his road to Cashmere, in one 
of his capricious freaks adopted a boy, 
whom he namedCashmeera Singh 3 and 
again, on reducing the province of 
Peshawur, he adopted another boy, 
called by him Peshora Singh. These 
youths were both brought up asprinces; 
and so deeply did the Sikhs revere the 
memory of their great monarch, that 
even his adopted sons were regarded 
as having claims to the throne, and 
each found a party to support him. 

Goolab Singh was, on our defeating 
the Sikhs, named prime minister to 
the Maharajah, and we had the advan- 
tage of arranging the treaty through 
him. He has a good deal of the Asia- 
tic turn for intrigue—has been charged 
with the cruelty of flaying his prisoners 
alive—but holds the reputation of 
being faithful to his word. He un. 
doubtedly possesses two qualities, 
which we have much reason to value 
in a politician of the Punjab—firm- 
ness and good sense. Cashmere was 
made over to him, in consideration of 
his coming forward to pay fifty lacs of 
rupees, or half a million antien, be- 
ing part of the indemnity secured to 
us by the Sikh government. Some 
regret has been expressed at our not 
having annexed this rich and cele- 
brated province to our own territories ; 
but a glance at a good map will satisfy 
any one that we could not retain it, 
without taking possession of the whole 
kingdom of Lahore. The Jalindhur 
Doab, a healthy and fertile country 
which we have acquired, is not liable 
to the same objection. We have no 
room to speculate on the future pros- 
pects of the Punjab, or to touch upon 
the many tempting topics which it 
suggests, not even the most interest- 
ing of them all, the story of our battles 
there. Dr. M‘Gregor’s second volume 
contains many particulars, which com- 
ing fresh from the field, and collected 
during action, we should have been 
much pleased to give; but our limits 
are already passed, and we can only 
refer to them. 
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A SNOW=sDROP. 


Unless the hurricane can pause, 
Whispering of beauty soft and low, 
Ye are not flowers, but ghosts of flowers, 
That perished long ago. 
In the ruins of the summer, 
In the withered leaves, the snow 
Bitterly, bitterly drifts along, 
And the primrose dare not grow. 


In Eden, long ago, ye bloomed, 
And perished on the Woman’s breast, 
When she betrayed him who had kissed 
And placed them there to rest. 
From Paradise departed, 
The spectre-blossoms rise, 
Hanging their heads for sorrow 
Beneath the songless skies. 


Not flowers—there is no substance here, 
Fruit of the earth, or hue of spring, 
But something from the dreaming heart, 
A visionary thing ;— 
Some fitful moonlight shadow 
Has grown to such a stem, 
The starlight, brooding on the snow, 
Has grown to bells like them. 


Perhaps they are some spirits pure 
That once to life like ours were given— 
Noble—that never bowed to Fear,* 
Nor ever—save to Heaven. 
Alone to heaven bending, 
They thus return again, 
Like Love, they tremble at a sigh, 
And brave the hurricane. 


Perhaps some heart-deep blessings, sent 
To hearts that never heard the prayer, 
Or wordless love, or pardoning sobs 
Have wandered in the air ; 
Ingratitude, repenting, 
Has dropped some tears unseen, 
And heaven has thought them worthy seed 
To make the desert green. 


ms * « 


Pale preacher in the wilderness ! 
o to one heart, where’er it be, 
Lay down thy head and wither there, 
And say these words for me :— 
« The summer days are coming, 
With flowers of every hue, 
The sun will woo them, and all night 
They will be fed with dew. 
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You will not find a fairer one 
As through the blossomy lanes you pass, 
And yet there was no sun for me, 
Nor dew within the grass— 
These are the friends of fortune, 
The slaves of fear and fate ; 
They will troop away when the old year dies 
From the young one desolate.” 


s s e 


In childhood, nigh the gates of Death, 
First in my sight these blossoms smiled ; 
What could they be? Whence had they come? 
«« They come from heaven, my child!” | 
They were the gifts of angels, 
And ever on my ear, 
Ringing from out their haunted bells, 
That holy voice I hear. 


In boyhood; with enchanted heart, 
By hoary rock and mourning sea, 
I thought the winter earth asleep, 
And these her dreams might be— 
Dreams of the far-off summer, 
Through the murky sky above, 
As the heart, benumbed in sorrow, 


Will dream of joy and love. 


For ever, faithful Nature deep 
In manhood holds the visions dear, 
Though round them evil counsels come, 
Whispering of Fortune, Fate, and Fear. 
True heart of manhood—never 
The coward counsel know ! 
It fears no fate that makes its fate, 
And breaks or takes it so. 


The world without for ever wars 
To quell the steadfast world within ; 
But there the hero plants his foot 
And there he finds his kin : 
The bauble sword and helmet 
His victory never knew, 
Who stares back Fear into his den, 
And Fate, like a wild beast, too. 


Not Force, not Fear, not Cunning— 
This frozen earth—this winter flower 
Proclaim it to the failing hearts, 
But Life and Will have power : 
Life, without love, is lifeless— 
Love, without trust, is vain ; 
And Fate and Fear, I learn from thee 
No more than Wind and Rain. 
+k. * 
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NEOPHYTUS THE MONK.——-A TALE OF MONASTIC LIFE IN GREECE. 


CHAPTER I,—-THE FUNERAL OF THE MURDERED BISHOP. 


Ir would be difficult to find a more 
beautiful or a more desolate spot than 
the ancient monastery of Daoud, even 
in all that sunny Grecian land, whose 
great loveliness has so long been made 
mournful by its greater desolation.— 
This quaint old Byzantine convent, 
which, long ago, some holy men had 
built them as a refuge from a world of 
whose strife and corruption they were 
weary, lies deep buried in the heart of 
one of the greenest mountains in At- 
tica. It stands on a rocky height, 
closed in on all sides by lofty trees—the 
cedar, the cypress, and the palm, 
around whose stems, springing in wild 
luxuriance, great bushes of oleander 
and myrtletwine their flowery branches, 
At the base of the cliff, a bright moun- 
tain torrent—its sparkling waters ever 
fresh and clear—rushes gaily down over 
the sharp grey rocks, and speeds away 
to the thirsty plain below ; whilst all 
around the monastery, clad in the 
richest verdure, rise the towering 
peaks of the mountain in whose bosom 
it lies, forming, as it were, a gigantic 
frame-work to that glorious picture 
which those pious men of old best 
loved to contemplate—the blue un- 
bounded heaven, radiant with the 
morning splendour, or teeming with 
the shining mysteries of night. And 
all day long in that green solitude, the 
ceaseless voice of the ocean, that lies 
at no great distance, may be distinctly 
heard, the sighing of its hidden waves 
sounding there, mysterious and strange, 
like the awful murmurs from the un- 
seen eternity, that are for ever echoing 
on the shores of this mortal world! 
The building itself is now completely 
in ruins; but not all the rich ivy with 
which it is overgrown, can hide on the 
blackened walls the ravages of the 
dreadful fire, which must have reduced 
it to its present condition, or efface, 
on the marble floor of the church it- 
self the ominous stains which indicate 
too surely that here some deadly strife 
has taken place. One portion of the 
chapel only has escaped uninjured by 
the flames, in a manner so singular, 


that any Greek who passes there fails 
not to bow down in adoration of what 
he deems a miracle! Over the altar, 
there had formerly been a picture of 
the Virgin and Child, painted in gold 
and bright colours upon the wall, in 
that curious ancient manner which is 
a peculiar art, now well nigh lost in 
Greece. This was of course destroyed 
by the devouring fire, but the flames, 
impelled probably by some blast of 
wind, seem strangely to have wreathed 
themselves round the head of the Vir- 
gin Mother, leaving it perfectly un- 
scathed, so that it remains to this day 
in a state of admirable preservation; 
and it is indeed startling to meet sud- 
denly upon the crumbling wall,amongst 
the heaps of ashes, the serene gaze of 
that pale, sweet face, looking down 
with a patient, mournful smile, well 
suited to her whose soul was pierced 
through with so keen a sword. 

But it is not because the ruined 
convent is far removed from all hu- 
man habitation, and rarely is visited by 
human tread, to scare the lurking 
jackals howling there by night, that it 
presents so complete a picture of deso- 
lation and loneliness: that is surely not 
to be pronounced a solitude which is 
only untenanted by sinful man? Thereis 
many a fair, undesecrated spot, where, 
unseen and unknown to all human be- 
ings, the living nature fails not, from 
the glad morning to the silent eve, to 
call up all those sublime pageants of 
daily recurrence which show forth the 
Creator’s unchangeable glory in her 
ever-changing ldveliness—where the 
sunrise, unnoticed, clothes the moun- 
tains in their regal robes of purple and 
gold, and the sad twilight paints them 
in hues soft as those which pass over 
the cheek of the dying—where grateful 
flowers breathe forth their fragrance 
like the incense of a silent prayer, while 
answering dews descend untainted from 
the skies! and great storms come down 
in their majesty, filling the air with 
their lightnings, and the heavens with 
asavage harmony—and the unheard 
winds make a ceaseless music among 
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the trees of the forest ;— And are we to 
think that all this beauty, and these 
wonders of creation, are lost, because 
no mortal is at hand to look on them 
with his tear-dimmed eye and his 
thankless heart? No! better to sup- 
pose that holier eyes than ours are for 
ever keeping watch in grateful admira- 
tion over the frailest flower, as over 
the mightiest of the mighty worlds to 
us unknown, than to believe that the 
minutest of the Creator’s works was 
ever without some one of his created 
beings to adore his majesty in its per- 
fection! But that is, indeed, a soli- 
tude which has been made so by the 
two great desolators, sin and sorrow! 
It reigns more truly in one single hu- 
man heart by them laid waste, than in 
all the deserts of the burning East !— 
and by their fierce inroads has this 
peaceful monastery been made such an 
abode of utter desolation as it now ap- 
pears! It were, indeed, impossible 
to think that even holy spirits could 
linger round a spot which yet retains 
so many traces of the dreadful scenes 
from which they must have veiled their 
eyes and fled, lest, haply, they who 
were not made to sorrow should have 
been constrained to weep. 

Such is the convent of Daoud, as 
lit may be seen at the present day, but 
ithad a very different appearance some 
seven and twenty years ago. Then 
the matins and vespers, which now the 
wild birds only sing, were duly raised 
by human voices; the perfumed in- 
cense was.ever floating before the mi- 
raculous image of the Virgin, and with- 
in. the peaceful walls a band of fifty 
monks dwelt tranquil and serene, as 
though their native land were not lying 
.al] around them, oppressed and bleed- 
ing beneath a cruel yoke! and wearing 
the galling chains of a twofold bondage 
sin slavery and superstition! This was 
-the very midnight of that long period 
-of darkness whieh has only so lately given 
-place to a morning of promise, in the 
once glorious and enlightened Greece. 
She had risen and sunk with the ebb and 
flow in the tide of this world’s desti- 
nies ; for it is a strange thing, in look- 
ing back through the mist of ages, to 
see how like the varying sky ofa fitful 
spring day, now in light, now in sha- 
dow, the moral aspect of this earth has 
been. Never wholly in darkness, even 
when the light was false and fleeting 
as the meteor flashes that mock the 


stars in their likeness, till their sudden 
perishing proves their existence but a 
bright deceit!—at all times in the 
world, amid its great corruption, some 
one spot existing still, where the rays 
of the unrevealed truth have shone— 
where the “ Ti xaAo” sought after by 
the darkened and struggling human 
soul has been unknowingly adored !— 
but the light has seldom rested long 
—the dark clouds have rushed in—the 
dawning civilization has been swallowed 
up in the barbarous customs of sa- 
vage conquerors, and the glimmering 
rays have been obscured to reappear 
elsewhere. 

So has it fared with Greece ; very 
dark was the night which followed her 
little day ! but now she has arisen to 
life renewed—and even at the period 
of which we speak, the convulsed and 
fettered land was agitated by an in- 
visible movement, felt and understood 
by all, which was like the silent heav- 
ing of the ocean before a tempest. 

The peaceful caloyers of Daoud, 
however, knew little how speedy an 
answer was to be given to the prayers 
they daily offered up for their coun- 
try’s deliverance from the infidel.— 
They never passed the sheltering rocks 
that divided them from a distracted 
world, and their harmless lives stole 
tranquilly away, passed in the cul- 
ture of their vineyards, and the de- 
votional exercises of their religion. 
Holy and humble men were they; 
somewhat ignorant, perhaps, yet not 
the less disposed to hold their faith in 
the spirit of a little child—sincerely 
pious, they could scarcely fail to be 
thus utterly removed from all con- 
taminating influence, and dwelling in 
that beautiful retreat! for by night 
the wild voice of the rivulet sung them 
such a song as must needs have chased 
all dreams unholy from their pillow, 
and by day they could not choose but 
gaze for ever on the heaven of their 
hopes, since no other landscape was 
offered to their view. 

One bright summer morning—so 
bright, indeed, as in Greece it is sure 
to be, that it was scarce possible to 
think it ever had been night !—asome- 
what unusual sound broke in sud- 
denly on the intense stillness of that 
mountain solitude. It was the low, 
deep tolling of the convent bell, ring- 
ing out in Jong funereal tones; and asit 
pealed through the clear air, sad and 
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solemn, from rock to rock the echoes 
caught the sound, and answered 
mournfully back, as though they un- 
derstood and sympathized. At the 
same moment, the low postern door 
was opened, and the dark-robed monks 
came slowly filing out, and assembled 
on the height, from whence they would 
look down on the rocky path that led 
to their lonely dwelling. They were 
all there, from the Egoumenos, or 
Superior, to the young novice, whose 
uncovered head marked -him as yet 
unworthy to touch the sacramental 
bread and the countenance of each one, 
however varied in feature and expres- 
sion, did certainly indicate that the 
inward peace they had come to seek 
in this fair dwelling was theirs indeed, 
as much, as it may ever be the portion 
of human beings, in whose own breasts 
are the elements of strife! The 
Egoumenos was a feeble and decrepit 
old man ; his whole appearance denot- 
ing that he had reached the extremest 
verge of human existence, nor was his, 
that old age of wisdom and experience, 
which claims our reverence and respect, 
but rather the sad spectacle of physi- 
cal decay rendered yet more painful 
by the intellectual weakness of that se- 
cond childhood which is as unlovely 
as the first is graceful and engaging. 
He shaded his dim eyes with his 
shaking hand, and looked down ear- 
nestly upon the winding path below ; 
the anxious gaze of all the others had 
followed the same direction, but for a 
time they saw nothing but the waving 
branches of the pines, as they glim- 
mered in the sunshine. Suddenly, as 
they gazed, there burst upon the still- 
ness the soft echo of a strange, wild 
harmony, that sounded on that lonely 
mountain like the unearthly music of 
a dream—the monks crossed them- 
selves devoutly, for they had recog- 
nized the well known accents of that 
old death chaunt, which for so many 
centuries. has been the lullaby with 
which the Greeks have sung their 
dead to sleep. Soon a rapid turn in 
the road brought the whole funeral 
procession directly under their eyes. 
First came three young children, their 
flowing hair uncovered, with down- 
east eyes and folded arms, bearing the 
great cross, and the lights that always 
accompany it; the innocence of their 
guileless years being supposed to ren- 
der them more fit for this holy office 
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than even the servants of the church 
itself. Next came some eight or ten 
priests, sending up great wreaths of 
fragrant incense from the silver cen- 
sors which they swung to and fro in- 
cessantly, and singing mournfully, as 
they walked, that ancient anthem for the 
dead. Then followed the corpse, whose 
rank as bishop and member of the Holy 
Synod, had given him a title to peculiar 
funereal honours. He sat upright in a 
magnificent chair, which was supported 
by poles on the shoulders of several 
men, and he was dressed completely in 
the gorgeous sacerdotal robes. His 
grey hair was carefully combed back 
beneath his jewelled mitre, and played 
across his livid face, when stirred by 
the mountain breezes—one cold and 
rigid hand was uplifted—the stiffened 
fingers disposed in the act of blessing 
the people, the other held a volume 
of the Sacred Scriptures, which lay 
unclosed upon his knees, and his staring 
glassy eyes were fixed wide open onthe 
pages of the Book of Life, with a 
stony gaze, as though he had found 
therein some awful secret which had 
paralyzed him thus, and which he 
dared not unlock his pale lips to re- 
veal! By his side walked the monk, 
who had been sent from the convent 
to conduct the body to the shelter of 
its vaults—a tall, powerful man, his 
black veil drawn over his face, and his 
head bent down upon his folded arms. 
He was followed by a group of pea- 
sants, signing themselves, and mutter- 
ing a prayer whenever the dark face 
of the corpse was turned towards them, 
and seeming, with their gay costumes, 
to terminate somewhatsingularly the fu- 
neral procession. And thus winding up 
by the steep mountain path, through the 
waving woods, and by the clear bright 
stream, the mournful train toiled slowly 
along, following the great cross, whose 
little bearer, concealed among the 
bushes, made it seem as though it led 
them self-impelled. The fresh breezes 
swept away their clouds of incense ; 
the glad tears of the morning, that 
glittered in dew drops on every leaf 
and flower, seemed to mock them as 
they passed; and ever when the rough 
and uneven ground rendered the steps 
of the corpse-bearers unsteady, the 
dead man rocked to and fro in his 
chair, as though moved by some mys- 
terious and voiceless agony. 

At last they surmounted the rugged 
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height on which the convent stood, 
and placed the corpse in his chair be- 
fore the gate, where the monks were 
assembled to receive their ghastly visi- 
ter. The Egoumenos tottered first 
towards him: he seemed well to know, 
with his palsied limbs and shattered 
frame, how soon he was himself to fol- 
low on the dread path his guest had 
taken ; for when he had given him the 
ceremonial kiss, he looked up into his 
face with a strange and simple curio- 
sity, eagerly scanning the expression 
of his features, while his withered lips 
moved as though he would have said, 
“Is it well with you, wy brother ?” 


But the eyes of the dead man remain- 


ed riveted, with their meaning look, 
on the pages of the open book, and 
his hand continued to sign the blessing 
he was never to revoke! Then the 
peasants and the priests who had ac- 
companied him kissed his hand, one 


by one, and went their way down the 


mountain side, leaving the monks alone 
with the dead they had been given to 
honour. They lifted up the corpse still 
seated in their chair, and carried him 
within the church whete they placed 
him before the altar. The Egoume- 


nos took his accustomed seat at a little 
distance, and the monks gatheredround 


in silence, eager to learn from their 
companion the cause of the bishop’s 
death—to them still a mystery. <A 
messenger had arrived at the convent 
the day before, to desire that the vaults 
reserved only for the higher dignita- 


ries of the Church should be opened 


to receive the Bishop of Livadia, who 
had suddenly expired. One of their 
brethren had been instantly sent to re- 
eonduct the procession, and from him 
they hoped to hear not only the details 
of this event, but some particulars as 


to the actual state of the country, of 
which strange rumours had reached 


them even in their calm retreat. 
There was a dead silence for a few 
minutes. The rushing of the waters 
without, and the sighing of the wind 
among the sheltering trees might be 
distinctly heard, while the sunbeams, 
broken into a thousand glittering frag- 
ments by the waving branches, glanced 
to and fro on the white pillars of the 
church, and lit up, with a dim, fantas- 
tic light, that singular assembly! The 
dead man seeming to read so atten- 
tively—the aged Egoumenos, his eyes 


still drawn to him with a strange and 
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mournful sympathy, as though he yet 
hoped to glean from the rigid face 
some of the awful wisdom to which he 
had attained since yesterday !— the 
dark figures of the monks standing 
round, mute and motionless, their 
arms crossed upon their breasts; and 
over all the sweet face of the Virgin 
Mother, which a fitful sun-ray had 
brightened as witha living smile, look- 
ing down so placidly upon them. None 
spoke; seeming, however, less awed by 
the presence of the dead, than by that 
of the living monk who stood beside 
the chair, his face still covered, and 
his hands clasped together. At last 


their curiosity could no longer be re- 


strained, and, speaking all together, 
they exclaimed— 

«Tell us, Neophytus, did our fa- 
ther of Livadia depart in peace ?” 

** Was his last strife short?” urged 
the old Egoumenos. 

“It was short, indeed!” was the 


stern reply—* So short that, unpuri- 
fied by sacraments, unsanctified by 
prayer, the unwary soul, driven out of 
his mangled body; by unspeakable 
pangs, departed, to stand before his 
judge — and ours!” 

An exclamation of horror burst 
simultaneously from the monks. 


“ He was murdered,” they cried. 

*“ He was murdered,” answered 
Neophytus, “ and by whom ?—by 
those abhorred followers of an ab- 
horrent creed, whose presence blights, 
like adeadly pestilence, this miserable 


country, and why ?—because he alone 


was found among a craven people, 
bound in willing slavery, steeped in 
voluntary corruption, to raise a threat- 
ening voice against the blasphemers of 
His master—oh, Justice,” continued 
the monk, flinging back his dark veil, 


and lifting ‘up his arms to heaven, 
“ how long shall thine avenging wrath 


be stayed, and thy long-suffering en- 
dure unto this beautiful, this guilty 
land.” 

** Alas, alas!” said the old Egou- 
menos, wringing his withered hands, 
as it were in impotent sorrow, “ most 
wretched, most unfortunate is Greece, 
but say not she is guilty.” 

* Guilty!” thundered the monk, 
“if apostacy be guilt, and an open 
treason to the holy name, a crime of 
deepest dye’’—he laid his hand on the 
shoulder of the corpse—* let this 


dead man bear me witness, who alone 
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was true, and perished, whose menac- 
ing shade stands even now before 
the throne, and waves its bloody 
hands in agony, because constrained, 
by its mute aspect, to call for ven- 
geance on his countrymen—unresisted, 
unmolested, like a desolating scourge, 
the enemies of the Cross rage over 
this fair Christian land, tearing down 
the sacred banners from every tower 
and every hill, defacing the sanctu- 
aries in sacrilegious malice, and allow- 
ing the weak and ignorant with their 
seductive luxuries; to bind themselves 
in chains that have been forged in hell.” 

** Holy Virgin! what has he seen to 
move him thus,” said the old superior. 


“ Unresisted, unmolested,” conti- 


nued Neophytus, not heeding the in- 


terruption, ‘* the holy fires on the 
violated altars, and the flame of faith 
in the polluted souls, alike do they ex- 
tinguish ; and as they ride on in tri- 
umph, satiated with the blood that 


gushes below the feet of their proud 


horses, where they trample down the 


coward sons of Greece, and onward 
rush to rifle at their will the quiet 
homes, to rob them of their purest 
treasures, the false-hearted whose 
lives a little while are spared, do but 


turn them to their rest again, and ga- 


ther their beloved round them, that 
the soft sound of their dear voices may 
deaden their ears to the curses andthe 
shrieks without, and the fond glance 
of the parent or the child sosteel their 
hearts against the sting of conscience, 
that without an effort, they deliver up 


the fairest spot on earth unto the 


powers of darkness, Oh, Greece! ac- 
cursed be thy loveliness ; better to be a 
howling wilderness, than thus to smile 
in serenest beauty, beneath the gaze 
of the Creator, whom thou dost be- 


tray. Ob, people of Greece! how 
shall the awful phantoms of your great 
forefathers arise in judgment on you, 
who in darkness struggled nobly, seek- 
ing that light ye have obtained and 
now extinguished. Better, asof old,to 
bow before unholy gods, than to sue 
for life in an impostor’s name! better 
to send up the reeking smoke of hu- 
man sacrifices unto fabled deities, than 
to offer a deadlier tribute of immortal 
souls unto the powers of evil—better 
to worship once again the unknown 


God, than, knowing Him, to be such 
coward traitors to His cause.” 


* Yes! woe—woe be to the apos- 
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tates,” murmured the old superior, 
whose feeble frame shook at the words 
of the monk, as a withered tree shiv- 
ers in the rushing gale, “but for us, 
we cease not to praise Him, and to 
pray! our supplications for this most 
dear benighted land ascend unceas- 
ing from these altar steps—nay! why 
stand we idlynow? Proskinoumen— 
let us pray.” 

“ Porbear,” thundered Neophytus, 
grasping the old man by the arm, as 
he would have slid from his chair, on 
his knees, and stretching out his hand 


with a commanding gesture, to arrest 
the monks who were about to pros- 


trate themselves upon the ground— 
“forbear ; what mockery is this? I 


say you mock Him with your prayers, 
in passive listlessness, when every hand 
might grasp a sword, to drive from 
hence his enemies, yet unrebuked. 
Are you worshippers in spirit and in 
truth, who bow in quiet to the holy 


symbol on the altar, and take no heed 


that there without, in very deed and 


fact, they trample the cross of Christ 
beneath their feet! Think you the 
Dweller in eternity has need of your 
weak voices to swell his praises, which 
the universe proclaims. Oh, leave the 


mighty winds to sound his triumph, 
and the ocean billows to murmur of 


his glory, let the mute eloquence of 
all creation declare his majesty, but 
ye, if ye be men, arise, awake! and 
with your heart’s best blood uphold 
His faith, and quell at last his impi- 
ous foes!” 

“It were in vain, in vain!—we 
should but perish—they are too strong 
for us;” and the old Egoumenos, shud- 
dering, drew his arm tightly over his 
breast, as though to concentrate with- 
in it the lingering sparks of his ex- 
hausted life, and guard it with his 
withered hands, lest they should rob 
him of the miserable remnant of his 
days—* we should but perish,” he re- 
peated. 

* So let us perish, then, amen !—so 
let us die,” said Neophytus.. «Let 
Greece become one universal tomb ; 
let her fair bosom be heaped with the 


bodies of her sons, and a countless 


band of spirit-martyrs ascend from her 
blood-stained shores to a reconciled 
heaven ; in our martyrdom as in our 
triumph, shall his name be glorified! 
Is there one here base enough to 
grudge his life to such a cause ?” 
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He paused, and as he glanced 
round on that assembly, where every 
countenance was glowing with reli- 
gious fervour, the light seemed to leave 
his flashing eyes, as he saw that of all 
that pious band, eager to be sacrificed, 
he only, who had drained the cup of 
life to the dregs, was weeping to have 
it snatched away from him, ere he had 
drunk up the last bitter drop. Neo- 
phytus advanced to the superior’s 
chair, and spoke in a tone as calm and 
measured, as he had been vehement 
before. 

«I speak not unadvisedly, or with- 
out an object, unless we, now present 
in this holy spot, before this mute ac- 
cusing corpse, do take, to-day, the 
stern resolution to be what we pro- 
fess, and wrest this Christian country 
from the unbeliever’s hands, the faint 
dawn of hope that now is brightening 
over Greece shall be obscured once 
more, and a deeper night close in on 
this devoted land for ever!” 

He then briefly stated to them, that 
on descending to the village, where 
the body of the murdered bishop lay— 
murdered in an attempt to prevent 
the violation of the sanctuary—he had 
been called to an immediate confer- 
ence with Anagnosti, the great Sou- 
liote captain, who with a handful 
of men had arrived the day before. 
His object was to claim the shelter of 
the monastery against Kyamil Bey, a 
name only less terrible than that 
of Ali Pasha, the satrap of Janina, 
whose ally he was, and who had em- 

loyed him to crush the slowly ripen- 
ing rebellion, which, in Epirus only, 
had manifested itself in open day. 
Although all Greece had for some 
time past been shaken as with an in- 
ward convulsion, the Souliotes alone 
had actually risen in arms against the 
Moslem sway, unable longer to endure 
the insupportable yoke of their own 
more immediate tyrant, Ali Pasha, 
that grey-haired, implacable old man, 
who sat smiling amid the intoxicating 
pleasures of his luxurious palace, with 
a soul laden with such deadly crimes, 
that any one would have sufficed to 
brand him as the darkest criminal! 
Anagnosti, daring and resolute, had 
led on his countrymen to such unex- 
ted triumphs, that Kyamil, the 

ey of Negropont, was now marching 
towards them with a force so enor- 
mous as must infallibly subdue them, if 
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his progress would not be arrested be- 
fore he reached the seat of action. The 
noble Souliote, ‘who, during the mo- 
mentary cessation of hostilities, had 
come down through the whole range of 
Eastern Greece, openly rousing the 
people to rebellion, had determined to 
oppose him in the narrow mountain 
pass where the convent stood—trusting 
to the shelter of its walls, without 
which the attempt, already sufficiently 
desperate, was actual madness ; and 
the Turk, on his side, had vowed to ex- 
terminate this dauntless enemy and his 
faithful followers altogether, and pur- 
posed to send a strong party of his 
own men to garrison the convent, 
which, from its position, had become 
so important a post. It remained, 
therefore, for the monks but to decide 
whether they would continue in pas- 
sive submission, and admit their infidel 
rulers within their walls, or join arms 
at once with the noble Greek, and 
strike on those green mountains where 
their quiet hymns so long had echoed 
the first great blow for their faith and 
liberty! It needed not the look of 
beaming eloquence with which Neophy- 
tus called out at onee for the decision 
of his brethren, to render their reply 
unanimous—he had promised an imme- 
diate answer to the Souliote captain— 
but every soul had been stirred by his 
words like the ocean billows by a 
sweeping storm, and, with one voice, 
the caloyers demanded that the Chris- 
tian banner should be unfurled upon 
their walls, and the sword given to 
their unaccustomed hands, that, as the 
soldiers of Christ, they might fight for 
his name, and conquer! As well 
might the aged superior have sought 
to stem the mountain torrent as to quell 
those fiery spirits once aroused! He 
did not even attempt it, though while 
they spoke, he writhed upon his chair 
like one in agony. He rose, and there 
was a bitter irony in his words as he 
turned to Neophytus. 

* Go go,” he shrieked, “ and call 
the fierce soldiers within those walls— 
those holy walls, where I, for many a 
blessed year, have dwelt in peace ! Let 
them come ; Iam ready! The mur- 
derers will but take that office which 
death is yearning to perform ! I would 
have wished my last hours had been left 
me tranquil, to make ready for the 
awful change—but it matters not! Go 
call them! Let the groans and the 
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curses of the dying dispel the sweet 
echo of our sacred hymns! Let the 
smoke of new-shed blood replace the 
fragrance of our incense! Come ruin, 
and havoc, and devastation! And 
thou, sweet peace, farewell ! On earth 
I shall slumber no more beneath thy 
sheltering wings, but in the dark cold 
grave I summon thee to meet me once 
again. Fly there, and wait for me !” 

He spoke no more, but stood shaking 
in every limb, till his eye lit casually 
on the face of the corpse ; then his 
features assumed an expression of wild 
bewilderment: he seized Neophytus 
by the arm— 

‘¢ Look there,” he muttered hoarsely, 
« he must be buried first! His rest, at 
least, must be disturbed no more! It 
is too deep; too deep! even yet shall 
the slumber of the dead besacred here.” 

He made a sign to the listening 
monks, and they, habituated to a 
prompt obedience, proceeded to termi- 
nate the funeral ceremonies ; two of 
them placed themselves before the al- 
tar, and chaunted aloud the prayers 
for the departed : prayers, principally 
the composition of St. Chrysostom, 
beautiful and touching beyond expres- 
sion! They are, as it were, faint 
echoes from the days far off, of pri- 
mitive purity, and faith unsullied, that 
have lingered round the Church of 
Greece, amid all its sad defection, and 
still, from century to century, while 
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the great empires have been swept 
away, leaving behind a scarce remem- 
bered name, and generations succes- 
sively have rushed over the dark brink 
that binds our mortal view—unchang- 
ing, over the individual dead these time- 
honoured words have uttered one sa- 
cred, unfailing promise, as earnest to 
an ever living hope! Whilst they 
sung, the others had lifted up the great 
stone which covered the mouth of the 
sepulchral vaults; there were no means 
of entering them, but with the aid of 
ropes they lowered down the body, 
still seated in the chair with his gor- 
geous robes and his costly mitre, for 
it is the privilege of the members of 
the Synod thus to carry down the em- 
blems of their earthly state to the realm 
of the worm ; and as he disappeared 
in this singular tomb, the unsteady 
head seemed to bow them a last solemn 
adieu ; and when the damp air rushed 
up from the vaults, they would hear 
the pages of his book rustling, as 
though he were rapidly turning over 
the leaves. Then they covered up the 
sepulchre again, the aged Egoumenos 
fell prostrate on the hollow stone, in 
prayer, and the monks dispersed in si- 
lence ; Neophytus himself prepared to 
depart on his errand to the Souliote 
Captain, and the last sad murmur of 
the funeral bell died away in the joy- 
ous woods it had filled with its mourn- 
ful echoes. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE MONK AND THE SOLDIER OF SOULI. 


Deer as was the stillness that ever 
reigned around that lovely convent, 
even when most its rushing stream 
made merry with the sunshine, and its 
tall trees sported with the wayward 
mountain wind, never was it so breath- 
less, so intense, as at the calm bright 
evening hour, when that very spirit of 
peace which ever seems to herald in 
the solemn night, had gone forth over 
the mountains, hushing the glad voices 
of nature everywhere, stilling each 
fluttering leaf, and laying the rebel- 
lious waves so placidly to sleep on the 
breast of ocean, that scarce could their 
faint murmur be heard within the val- 
ley; but to-night the echoing feet of 
Neopbytus the monk, as he passed be- 
neath the convent gate, and took his 
way over the mountain, startled, with 
an unwonted sound, his pious brethren, 
as they knelt in the silent prayer with 


which they failed not to hallow the 
vesper hour. With a swift and reso- 
lute step, his eyes veiled, that the 
beauty of the landscape might not 
withdraw his thoughts from the deep 
reflections with which he was engaged, 
Neophytus sped on over the sharp 
rocks, and through the tangled brush- 
wood, towards the distant village. This 
monk was no ordinary man; it is of 
necessity the very stamp of a master 
mind to be in advance of his age—it 
must be so! though it dooms each one 
to be the victim of his own greatness, 
cursed with a solitude to which there 
is no parallel—the solitude of a mind 
alone in its generation! but it must be 
so; our world could not otherwise 
progress ; it advances to a certain 
point in its mysterious career ; then a 
great apathy creeps over it, there is a 
moral stagnation, till some bold spirit 
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starts up, animated by a new principle, 
a new thought as yet unconceived, 
which acts as a sort of lever, to heave 
the vast mass over another step in its 
tremendous course ; and so, link by 
link, from hand to hand, as it were, it 
is borne on to its great consumma- 
tion! But we may see that it is 
ever at some crisis in the destinies 
of a nation, that the strong intellect 
rises up to sway the common herd—it 
was so at the outbreak of the Greek 
revolution—they are like the stars that 
shine out suddenly amid the tempest ! 
blind agents of a fore-determinate coun- 
sel, they are moulded in secresy and 
silence, for the part they have to 
play; then when the day of their ad- 
vent is come, the strong arm of their 
immutable destiny drags them out 
from their hiding-place, and dashes 
them down amid the strife, to perform 
the work that was assigned to them, 
ere yet they had existence, and to pe- 
rish, unconscious martyrs to a mighty 
cause that is beyond their ken. In the 
seclusion of the convent, whither he 
had retired young, the powerful mind 
of Neophytus had worked incessantly, 
and unknown to himself, by many a 
subtle process, a well adapted instru- 
ment had been prepared to goad on 
the inert masses of the Hellenic peo- 
ple, in the great struggle that was to 
come. In his ardent and enthusiastic 
youth, the monk had followed on the 
sunlit path we ali pursue in that brief 
morning of existence when life plays 
the hypocrite so well with us—when, 
walking in a blindness showing bright- 
er things than ever our unveiled sight 
shall give, a boundless fancy is our 
empire—an earthly bliss, the purpose 
of our creation, and the syren hope 
our counsellor and guide; but we 
reach the turning point—some great 
affliction hurls us down from these ce- 
lestial heights, revealing the mystery 
of suffering; we look through the 
green earth to its graves, through the 
gay smiles to the breaking heart, and 
then each takes their several paths— 
some to steep their souls in senseless 
pleasures, that they may gain, at least, 
the present hour—some to draw round 
them a magic circle of engrossing 
trifles, and some—but they are few— 
to dash boldly from their eyes the tears 
of expiring hope that dim them, and 


look around on this great field of 
struggling good and ill, to search the 
truth !—of such was Neophytus; he 
rose from the false dreams of his youth 
to grapple with his destiny ; he would 
not deafen his ears to the wail of a 
suffering world ; but he looked down 
fearlessly through the dark mists, for 
ever drifting over it, and he was re- 
warded as the truth-seeker will ever 
be, by seeing the great light rise out of 
the bosom of eternity, and float on, mar- 
shalling the worlds, and leading his own 
soul to an uncompromising worship 
of the good; and even nowas he speeds 
on his errand, Neophytus little dreams 
that at that hour the fire of tribula- 
tion is being kindled, through whose 
flames he must be drawn like the iron 
through the furnace thrice heated, be- 
fore he can be fit for the great part he 
had to play in the impending revolu- 
tion; deeply as he had vowed to live 
only to advance the cause of holiness 
in his own soul and in the world with- 
out, there was a last drop of human 
tenderness yet lingering at his heart, 
which had to be wrung out before he 
became the passionless and dauntless 
servant of the cross, which we have 
seen him since. 

The shadows of the brief twilight 
had deepened round the monk, among 
the rocks and trees; a sudden tarn in 
the path which he followed, brought 
him to a spot where the sweeping 
branches of the myrtle and other aro- 
matic plants, hanging in long festoons, 
seemed to form a natural arch, and 
passing beneath it, there suddenly 
opened out before him a landscape of 
marvellous beauty, bathed in the last 
smile of the expiring day, that was 
dying, chameleon-like, in a thousand 
brilliant hues. Before him lay a ruined 
temple, one of the fairest shrines of 
memory in that land so haunted with 
the shadows of departed ages; the 
snow-white columns shooting up into 
the faint light, dim and lovely, like 
very ghosts of the past—the same be- 
neath whose shade the great philoso- 
pher of old was wont to sit, in con- 
templation, doing battle with the in- 
tangible.* Beneath lay the sea, hushed 
seemingly to a glassy stillness, except 
where the long, slanting sun-rays struck 
upon it, and then in the light it might 
be seen that the waters quivered and 


7 The eile of Pais at Cape Siem, ohne | it is a ail that Plato taught his 
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agitated themselves with a mysterious 
motion; above were the skies, whose 
lucid spotlessness would have been 
sullied with even the brightness of a 
star! Neophytus almost shuddered 
as he gazed on the pure loveliness of 
this scene, for the thought passed 
across his mind, how far more terrible 
—yes, annihilating to thesoul, than the 
revelation of all the horrors of the 
Tartarus, would be the power to con- 
ceive one moment that self-existent 
purity, of which all things beautiful in 
nature are the dim transcript! But 
he starts, for alight step sounds be- 
side him, and alow voice murmurs, 
“ Adelphe mou” (my brother). He 
looked round, and at his side stood a 
young monk, his slender drooping 
form bowed before him, and his face 
upturned towards him. It was a face 
more beautiful to look on than even 
that Grecian landscape reposing in the 
twilight, for it was full of an angelic 
guilelessness, and stamped with asacred 
peace, that is rarely to be seen on the 
countenance of a man of human pas- 
sions, till the features settle into the 
serenity of death itself. His head was 
uncovered, displaying the fair, unruffled 
forehead, and the heavy masses of wav- 
ing brown hair, and his large hazel 
eyes were turned on Neophytus with 
a beautiful expression of unvarying 
meekness. It was Ireneaus, his own 
young brother, whom he had lifted an 
unconscious babe from the cold breast 
of their widowed mother, when she 
had lain down in the deep sleep from 
which even that infant’s supplicating 
cry could not arouse her! Neophytus, 
many years his elder, had borne him to 
the monastery, where, from that bour 
to the present day, he had watched over 
him in very truth as a guardian angel 
might have done. He looked on him 
as a sacred deposit—an immortal being 
lent to him all pure and sinless, and 
an intense desire had arisen within 
him—the bold dream of an ardent 
mind—so to keep him through this 
mortal life from all contamination of 
ill, that pure again he might return 
from this earth, changed only inas- 
much as he should be dignified by the 
knowledge of all holy truths. The 
gentle disposition of his young innocent 
brother had enabled him to succeed 
beyond his hopes in this Utopian vi- 
sion. Ireneaus did indeed seem to 
know evil, only to avoid it, and from 
infancy his life was altogether wrapt 
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in the holy faith which Neophytus pre- 
sented to him, stripped of all error and 
vain superstition. But there was one 
thing which Neophytus never suspect- 
ed: whilst he thought he was but pre- 
paring a servant for his Master, and a 
soul for paradise, he loved his fair young 
brother—he, the spurner of earth and 
its enthralling ties—with a love all 
the more intense that he knew not of 
it, that, serpent-like, it crept within the 
heart he deemed so unshackled—all the 
more absorbing that in his determi- 
nate labour at the purification of his 
own soul, he had crushed his strong 
passions with aniron hand, and rooted 
out his human affections, till with a 
fiercer revulsion they had concentrated 
themselves in the affection that grew 
upon him unawares. 

«« My brother,” said Ireneaus ; in his 
soft, low voice, “1 have followed you 
through the wood and over the moun- 
tain, to bid you farewell; but I dared 
not speak, you seemed so wrapped in 
thought.” 

* You did well to take my blessing 
now, Ireneaus, we know not what 
changes another setting sun may light; 
but I must not tarry longer. Farewell, 
and go in peace!” 

«Oh! hear me yet a moment,” said 
the young novice, imploringly ; “ I am 
strangely disquieted ; my mind is full 
of doubts.” 

** Of doubts !’’ exclaimed the monk, 
as he remembered the struggles and 
the inward tempests of his youth. 

«* My brother,” continued Ireneaus, 
** you have opened to me the secrets of 
existence ; you have given to me the 
hope that is in death ; you have shown 
me in all things the germ of decay, and 
in decay the seed of life renewed ; from 
your lips have I taken the earnest of 
immortality ; and to-day, for the first 
time, your words have come bewilder- 
ing on my ear! You have command- 
ed us to rise and slay! Seems it not 
strange that the servants of the Prince 
of Peace should, in His name, destroy 
the life He only gives, and dare to 
deface His image in their fellow- 
men?” 

Neophytus smiled sadly, as he saw 
how this young soul was scared by its 
first vision of blood; yet he answered 
sternly— 

“I have told you, how long before 
the world’s foundations were laid down, 
there has existed an awful combat be- 
tween goodand evil, swaying the depths 
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of infinity!’ This earth is the theatre 
of but one passing scene in that terrific 
strife; but each one of us, though like 
the grains of sand upon the great sea 
shore, are destined to be puny agents 
in the mighty plan, which shall ensure 
a glorious victory at last; and know, 
that ever in convulsions here it has 
been carried on. Well may the mor- 
tal life be wrested from the few to save 
the many souls from rushing to perdi- 
tion. Ireneaus, we have slept too 
long in effeminate languor. Thrice 
happy they who are called on to fight 
in that tremendous war !” 

* It is enough!” said his young bro- 
ther, submissively crossing his hands, 
soft and white as those of a woman ; 
‘your words must be the words of truth, 
whatever course they should command. 
Ihave erred in doubting where I ought 
unquestioning to have obeyed. Bro- 
ther, farewell! Messenger of the Cross, 
forgive me that I have stayed you one 
moment on your course.” 

He raised the hand of Neophytus to 
his forehead—the invariable mark of 
respect due to a superior—and gather- 
ing his black robes around him, bowed 
down his gentle head meekly on his 
breast, and glided noiselessly away 
over the green moss, which his light 
tread scarcely crushed. The elder 
monk stood motionless, watching the 
slight figure till it was lost behind the 
jutting rocks, then starting, as from a 
dream, he took his course rapidly down 
to the village that was near at hand, 
and which was but a miserable collec- 
tion of mud huts, gathered together 
on an exposed position near the sea 
shore. 

Anagnosti, the Souliote, had been 
induced to halt here, merely because it 
was the nearest resting place between 
the point where he expected Kyamil Bey 
to land from Negropont, the green is- 
land of his dominion—and the moun- 
tain pass where he had sworn to op- 
pose him. But scanty as were his 
followers, in that poor hamlet there 
was not even accommodation for 
them all, and the monk passed through 
the midst of them, as they lay bi- 
vouacked round the khani (or village 
inn) which contained their leader. 
Neophytus, who, for so many years 
had lived in solitude, feeding only on 
the resources of his own deep powers 
of thought, looked round with a 
strange curiosity on those children of 
danger, rude and reckless, whose very 


life was action, as they lay on the 
ground, some sleeping with their 
horses for their pillows, and others 
grouped together in those graceful at- 
titudes which a Greek is sure to as- 
sume most naturally on all occasions. 
It is a hard thing for one of this nation, 
generally speaking so unreflective, to 
lose for a moment even, their careless 
gaiety, and harder still, for a lasting 
impression to be made or a deep prin- 
ciple to be rooted within them, except 
it be the two very opposite springs of 
action—resentment and ambition ; 
yet, to-night, though still here and 
there, a wild burst of song might be 
heard to rise, the monk was received 
in sombre silence, and foilowed by 
looks of intense curiosity. The fact 
was, that all the feelings of vindictive 
hatred which animated those fierce 
soldiers against their enemies, had 
been aggravated beyond control by 
the murder of the Bishop—a deed 
they had well nigh witnessed as they 
passed through Livadia where the 
event took place, and whose body they 
escorted thus far on its way to the 
sepulchre of the monastery. But 
Neophytus would deliver his message 
to their Captain only, and he passed 
on heedless of their eager looks.— 
Anagnosti himself had been located in 
what was considered the best house in 
the village, a pre-eminence which it 
owed solely to the fact that the soli- 
tary apartment of which it consisted, 
was raised a few feet above the ground, 
and was to be entered by means of a 
short wooden ladder; the ‘furniture 
consisted solely of a few carpets, and 
one or two vases of flowers. In this 
room, the Souliote Captain, with some 
half dozen of his soldiers, were as- 
sembled together. Anagnosti leant 
with folded arms against the wall, 
gazing out through the low window, 
and it seemed scarcely possible to be- 
lieve that this small, slightly-made man 
could be the celebrated and dauntless 
chief whose daring exploits were in- 
variably followed by deeds of unre- 
lenting and needless cruelty ; but, 
when he turned his face, darkened by 
a settled and irrevocable purpose, with 
its sharp but delicate features, its bril- 
liant, deep-set eyes, and its scornful 
lips, closed with an expression of firm- 
ness which amounted to implacability ; 
it needed not a second glance to com. 
prehend how the strong will of the 
man might give to that slender frame 
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the strength of a giant! His hands 
and arms which the loose white sleeve, 
left uncovered to the elbow, seemed 
also to possess singular muscular power, 
and his whole appearance contrasted 
strangely with that of his companions, 
for whilst they were listlessly smoking 
or cleaning their arms, he stood like a 
man prepared for instant action, and 
burning with a fiery impatience. The 
rough sheep-skin capote, or mantle, 
which he wore on _ horseback, still 
hung from his shoulders, the long 
slender tuphek, or gun, was grasped 
firmly in his hand, and he struck it re- 
peatedly on the ground, as though to 
give vent to his feverish excitement, 
while his keen black eyes turned in- 
cessantly from the window to the 
door. At last a quick firm step was 
heard without, and the tall figure 
of the monk appeared on the threshold. 
With one bound Anagnosti darted to- 
wards him, and was about to interro- 
gate him on the decision so important 
to their plans, utterly forgetting all 
the preliminaries of Greek politeness, 
which, let the matter be never so ur- 
gent, must first be gone through ; but 
the movement amongst the servants, 
who hurried to bring in coffee and 
pipes, recalled him to himself. He 
then seemed to drive back the words 
that were rushing to his lips, took 
Neophytus by the hand, and placed 
him by his side, on the pile of carpets 
which formed the only seat, nor did 
he speak, though his breast heaved 
with intense impatience, till the monk 
turned towards him, and calmly an- 
swered the mute questioning of his 
ardent gaze. 

“ Right gladly will the Egoumenos 
and the monks of Daoud open their 
gates to those who fight in the name of 
the cross and liberty! more gladly 
still, if need be, shall their unpractised 
hands uplift the sword, which an holy 
zeal shall teach them how to wield, and 
do battle with you against the infidel.” 

«Oh, triumph! oh, revenge!” ex- 
claimed Anagnosti, his countenance 
ne with a fierce joy, that had 
in it something terrible, “‘ once more 
shall I meet them face to face, once 
more shall this knife, too long inactive, 
be steeped in the blood for which I 
pant, with a thirst that never shall be 
quenched till my own is spilled to the 
last drop! Children,” he continued, 
starting up and addressing his soldiers, 
to arms! to arms! for the sun shall 
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go down on unnumbered dead to-mor- 
row! Callthemen from their slum- 
bers! let them prepare to make ready 
the couches of Kyamil and his troop, 
for a deadlier sleep than their’s—to 
arms! and see that your knives be 
sharp!—I will have no more slovenly 
work, no foes half butchered, and left 
for slain, that return to life witha 
deeper hate ; every stroke must go 
straight to a Moslem’s heart.” 

The chief then continued to give 
his orders with a promptitude and en- 
ergy, which formed no inconsiderable 
part of his military talents. All was to 
be made ready as soonas the scouts, 
who had been sent to reconnoitre, had 
ascertained that the Bey had indeed 
landed with his army, and still held to 
his purpose of subduing this hardy 
band, and their redoubtable leader. 
The gallant little troop were to mount, 
and ride straight to the monastery, 

e to entrench themselves, and 

it the foe. Every word which 
Anagnosti uttered was stamped with a 
cool ferocity, that could not have pro- 
ceeded from the vehemence of his pa- 
triotic ardour alone—it was evidently 
the fruit of some dark principle work- 
ing within him, and when he had com- 
pleted his arrangements, and resumed 
his seat, the monk, whose calm severe 
eyes had followed his every movement, 
now met him with a stern and pene- 
trating gaze. 

‘* My son,” he said, “ know that the 
success of every enterprize must chief- 
ly depend on the motive which actu- 
ates the man who undertakes it ; if, 
with some great end in view, he march 
towards it, true and steady, in his one 
straight path, the obstacles shall be 
hewn down before him, and he be- 
comes a conqueror; but if his own 
self-interest have aroused him, his 
love, his hate, or his revenge, then 
shall he be swayed by every circum- 
stance which bears on them, tossed 
to and fro by his stormy passions, till 
the cause he has falsely served, and 
the base hopes he hid beneath a noble 
name, be wrecked alike. All Greece 
will soon be awakened now, and if for 
their faith and liberty alone, her sons 
are arming to the strife, we yet may 
live to behold her free; but if with 
narrow views, or unhallowed dreams, 
they rise to action, I say, woe be to 
this land, betrayed with a two-fold 
treachery !” 

A fierce smile passed over the lips 
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of the soldier, as he listened to Neo- 
phytus. He answered bitterly :— 

“ You would know what motive has 
goaded me to the struggle, glueing 
the sword to my hand, and making me 
thus exist but to slay, and feed my 
life with the blood of my enemies! 
You heard me cry out ‘ revenge,’ and 
it is, indeed, the wild thirst for. re- 
venge that has filled my heart as with 
living fire; but you know not of the 
sleepless spectre that pursues me 
day and night, in whose appalling eyes 
I read the mute command to seek this 
vengeance, to which there is no limit 
while I live.” 

* T do know,” exclaimed the monk, 
hastily, for there is a strong prejudice 
in Greece against a man speaking of 
his dead relations, and he thought 
Anagnosti was about to mention the 
fact, with which he was already ac- 
quainted, that his father had been 
seized at Constantinople a few weeks 
before, on suspicion of disaffectign, 
and decapitated, his head, according’ to 
custom, having been placed over the 
seraglio gate. 

« Not that alone,” replied the Sou- 
liote, as he read his thoughts; ‘* more 
terrible than the dead at rest, are the 
living in despair—listen, and I will 
disclose to you the hideous secret of 
this dauntless bravery, which men so 
praise—this daring courage, which no 
peril can dismay! Close your eyes, 
and look on the scene which mine 
behold unceasingly—alike in the black 
darkness of the night, and in the gayest 
sunshine of the morning.” 

He drew close to the monk, and, 
grasping his hand, spoke in a low, 
agitated tone :— 

“In my dead father’s house—my 
murdered father’s house—there is a 
darkened room ; there sits an aged 
woman, clad in long mourning robes ;* 
her pale face has gained the livid 
ghastliness of the corpse, which she 
sees before her gaze for ever; her 
eyes are lustreless, as though the life 
were gone, because the love in which 
she lived has perished—her soul was 
asa temple, where one idol reigned— 
the idol is cast down, the temple is 
in ruins, her mind is gone, her natu- 
ral existenceis destroyed—she breathes 
—a fit tenant for the grave; but ani- 
mated with one intense and dread de- 
sire, by day and night (for light and 





* She was the Princess Marie Lepidi~of a noble Phanariote family. 
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darkness are alike to her, whose sun 
has set in that most bloody grave) her 

stiffening fingers ply their horrid task, 

she nets a silken bag to hold that 

severed head, which, at the peril of his 

life, my brother has gone to fetch 

from its accursed post of infamy ! No 

voice can rouse her, no prayers can 

move; to all she answers in a tone, 
whose remembered echo freezes now 

my blood,—‘ Bring me the head,’— 

and soresumesher task. Her children’s 
voices are unknown to her. I knelt 
to ask her blessing, and she answered 
with that same most terrible demand 
—she will but live in stony, frigid 
agony till that awful prize is brought 
to her, then she will kiss the cold 
lips, that never more shall answer to 
her fond embrace, and die; or if she 
sink at last, unsatisfied, more dread- 
ful yet shall be my life. Answer 
me now,” continued Anagnosti, releas- 
ing his passionate grasp from the 
arm of the monk, ‘shall not revenge 
be indeed the principle of my exist- 
ence—revenge for the father dead in 
such dishonours, the mother living in 
such torments.” 

The monk bowed his head in silence 
—he saw that this man, for the deeds 
which had carried desolation to ‘his 
house, was about to bring a retribution 
on thousands guiltless of his pangs, and 
the wild words found no responsive 
echo in his own calm soul, the tempest 
of whose human passions had been al- 
layed, as with a soft wind breathing 
out of the vast eternity! but he made 
no answer, for he knew well how each 
man, bound and yet free, must on this 
earth carve out his own destiny for 
good or ill. At the outset of exist- 
ence there is, as it were, a voice that 
whispers to each individual soul “ is it 
strife or peace?” and if they answer 
** peace,” and in adoring submission 
and devoted faith accept their heavy 
cross, and walk on through the puri- 
fying flames, it shall indeed be an ever- 
lasting peace, but woe be to them if 
they gnaw their chains, and choose the 
strife. 

The iron limbs of the monk had 
liitle need of rest, and now that the 
purpose for which he came had been 
acomplished,he passed out from amongst 
these men of blood, all eager in pre- 
paration, and took his solitary way 
once more along the mountain path. 
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ANOTHER EVENING 








Deer Emotion — bright expressive 
Thoughts, rising to embody and illus- 
trate it— Words so cunningly inwoven 
together, as at once to speak the 
thoughts and to charm the sense of 
harmony,—these are the essential ele- 
ments of the highest Poetry. Feeling, 
Thought, Language ; the fire that heats, 
the metal that glows, the mould that 
shapes, and perfects, and delivers into 
visible beauty the consummate product! 

Nothing is more commonly verified 
than the abundant possibility of the 
presence of one of these constituents 
without the others, and the consequent 
imperfection—nay, in numerous cases, 
the utter impracticability of the great 
result to which they are all equally 
designed to contribute. Yet it is also 
certain that the presence of the three 
is not always and absolutely necessary; 
that in some cases a result of great 
excellence in its own class or kind is 
attainable where the first of them, at 
least, is almost wholly absent. Thoughts 
clear and true, delivered in harmo- 
nious verse, compose in themselves 
an admirable result ; seldom, indeed, 
where permanently and extensively 
popular, without some infusion of a 
higher element; but yet, even inde- 
pendently of that higher element, con- 
veying a large measure of pure and 
justifiable gratification. Not to speak 
of that class of poetical—at least of 
rhythmical—compositions in which the 
purely ludicrous is alone contemplat- 
ed, we cannot forget that nearly the 
entire original writings of Pope and 
of Boileau, the larger portion of all 
that is valuable in Dryden, and a very 
considerable amount of the most ex- 
quisite productions of Horace, are of 
a kind in which even when (as in the 
Rape of the Lock and the Dunciad) 
the play of pure fancy is rapid, bril- 
liant, and various beyond description, 
there is little or no impulse of emotion 
in the original invention, or communi- 
cation of emotion to thereader. There 
has alwaysindeed been a current suspi- 
cion that the title of Poetry belonged to 
much of this beautiful manufacture of 
intellect in only a qualified sense ; a 
controversy fought out upon the spe- 
cial case of Pope in a rapid fire of 
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pamphlets some years since; but 
fought with little satisfactory issue, 
because the disputants seem not to 
have succeeded either in agreeing up- 
on any settled method of inquiry, or 
in ascertaining any determinate cri- 
terion. That criterion, it is submitted, 
can only be found by fixing, in the first 
instance, the ultimate object of Poetry. 
And on this point the truth seems to 
be, that that object is not absolutely sin- 
gle; that there are at the least two 
very different aims in poetical compo- 
sition; constituting two classes funda- 
mentally distinct ; of which, however, 
the one is so incomparably beyond the 
other in eminence, as naturally to have 
absorbed to itself nearly the whole 
honours and dignities of the Art. 
Theorists have made the sole object of 
Poetry the communicating of pleasure ; 
and theorists have made it little more 
than the communication of profit 
and improvement ; and theorists have 
combined both ;—all equally with a 
failure of perspicuity and complete- 
ness. The controversy just alluded to, 
on the poetical merits of the writings 
of Pope, brought out the deficiency ; 
though it hardly effected much to- 
wards supplying it. 

If the main or sole object of Poetry 
be (as some of the old theorists decreed) 
to please, it would be hard to refuse the 
title of Poetry in its highest sense to 
these delightful creations; while if 
only to profit and improve, a metrical 
version of pure philosophic specula- 
tion could scarcely be excluded from 
the definition. But these conceptions 
are at once too indefinite and too ex- 
clusive. The proper scope of nearly 
all which mankind have in all ages 
agreed to regard as the truest mani- 
festations of undoubted Poetry (and 
it is in constant reference to that 
judgment alone that any profitable in- 
vestigation of such a question can 
ever be carried on), is not simply to 
please, still less, simply to please by 
imitution (how could a notion so frigid 
and superficial have ever satisfied a 
Greek?) nor yet simply to profit or 
improve ;—but to exalt and ennoble by 
the special ministry of Imagination. 
This is the main and principal object 
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of all which is eszentially and eminent- 
ly poetic, though it be not absolutely 
the only one.—And before going far- 
ther, it is from this point of view (and 
with particular reference to the former 
ofthese theories) that we can discern one 
of the primary distinctions which must 
never be forgotten among those many 
analogies of Poetry and Painting that 
have made the wt pictura poesis a pro- 
verbial maxim, and that unquestionably 
have been the chief supports of the imi- 


tative theory of poetical art. InPainting, 


precise and accurate imitation claims 
to be, if not always an essential, yet 
always a real and genuine instance, of 
the Art. It is manifestly otherwise in 
Poetry. The minute detail that we 
admire in a Flemish picture, if exactly 
translated into words, would be not 
merely not poetry, but insufferably 
grovelling prose. In so very limited 
a degree can poetry be styled “an 
imitative art;” the real truth being, 
that if either extreme—for either would 


be an extreme—were to be adopted, 
the theory that pronounced it an Art 
abandoning or rejecting imitation, 
would probably be nearer the truth ; its 
usual aim being (while of course em- 
ploying of necessity for its purpose the 
common elements of our nature) to 
transcend the simply natural and cus- 
tomary ; less to copy, than (according 
to its etymology) to “‘make”’ or create. 
It is hence, too, we commonly speak of 
the poetry of a painting, the different 
degrees of poetry in different paintings 
and different schools; a form of ex- 


pression which involves the conviction 
that the poetical element is altogether 
distinct from the purely imitative pro- 
cess. The test above stated at once de- 
termines when and why. The imitation 


is but a means, and must be estimated 
solely by its tendency to the end it 


contemplates. So far as it eralts by 
stimulating and supporting Imagina- 
tion, so far it performs its office, 
whether on page or canvass. But on 
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both it may not only fail in this office, 
but actually contract, and chill, and de- 
grade Imagination. ‘The same prin- 
ciple holds to a certain degree in Music 
also. The “Battle of Prague,” the 
« Railway Overture,” are a bundle of 
imitations ; we hear (and as we hear, 
vainly “ wish the difficulty impossible’) 
the roar of the cannon, the groans of 
the dying, and again, the whistle of the 
steam, and the rumble of the train ; 
how much of this will you find in a 


symphony of Beethoven, in a mass of 


Mozart?* This may suffice, as regards 


the Imitative theory of Art; if we 
may venture thus briefly and uncere- 
moniously to discuss a theory so long 
dominant, and so highly authorized. 


The general doctrine, however, which 


makes pleasure the object of Poetry is 
not therefore to be wholly rejected ; 
it is not the sole object, nor the chief 
object, but it would be unsafe and pe- 
dantic to deny that it may be an ob- 
ject. Let us say, then, that pleasure 


attainable through vivid imagery, and 


harmonious language, is the object of 
a distinct and inferior class of poetical 
composition, but a class which has a 
right to the name, even as Reason and 
Sense, though radically distinct, have 
both a right to the designation of hu- 
man, when both exhibited by man. In 
the very same composition, too, both 
classes will frequently be found com- 
bined ; the pleasurable poetry of fancy, 
that recreates and amuses, suddenly 
shooting up on the wings of Imagina- 


tion, into the loftier regions of the 
beautiful, the pathetic, and the sub- 


lime ;—an additional reason for not re- 
fusing to both the same general title. 
Nor with these observations, which it 
would be easy to extend and illustrate, 


will the student find much difficulty in 


seeing his way through the interesting 
but obscure controversy which sug- 
gested them. 

The great and commanding object 
of poetry being, then, not merely to 


* Yet Beethoven, and the greater Handel, were not averse to attempting these 
musical imitations in their own noble way, occasionally. Such achievements, how- 


ever, can hardly rank in the highest style of either. 


It is a deeper and finer form 


of the principle when the musical strain does not attempt the mere imitation of 
sounds (the dashing of a storm, the onset of battle, and the like), but adopts the 
general form of sound that commonly accompanies a special form of feeling—e. g., 
gradual rising in the musical scale to express progressive joy, &c., in which Han- 


del abounds. 


Such imitations as “the crooked straight,” in the beautiful opening 


song of the Messiah, found in such a place, and such a composer, can only be com- 


pared to the puns in Shakspeare. 
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please, nor merely to instruct, though 
indirectly it do both, and may some- 
times directly make either an object 
without forfeiting its title; but chief- 
ly and essentially to fill and exalt the 
soul through the agency of the imagi- 
nation; to produce emotion, and so 
not merely to instruct; to produce 
high and ennobling emotion, and so 
not merely to please ;—-weare forced to 
deny to the mere combination of felici- 
tous thought with harmonious expres- 


sion, the higher honours of the muse. 


«* We may ask,” exclaims the great 
biographer of our poets, triumphantly, 
** if Pope be not a poet, where is poetry 
to be found?” Far be it from us to 
attempt removing one laurel-leaf from 


the garland of a writer absolutely un- 


approached in his own department, 
and who, under whatever title, will ever 
occupy one of the loftiest places in our 
literature ; but when Johnson asked 
his exulting question, and demanded 
where else was the recusant of Pope’s 
poetical merits to look for poetry, did 
he pause to remember, or could he 
have seriously ventured to deny, how 
much of all that is highest and deep- 
est in poetry would remain absolutely 
unknown and unsuspected, by one 
whose studies had never extended be- 
yond the admirable verse of Pope? 
But we proceed. 

As high excellence, then, in thought 
and in its expression, may exist with- 
out constituting essential Poetry, so 


still more constantly do we observe, in 


the next place, how little the mere 
susceptibility of emotion is of itself suffi- 
cient for this high and rare attainment. 
And this is the more to be noted, that it 
is to the forgetfulness of it the world 


owes the greater portion of the num- 
berless vain and abortive efforts that 


are perpetually made to achieve poe- 
tical reputation, by those to whom 
nature has given sensitive hearts, but 
has given nothing more. 
Emotion—susceptibility of profound 


emotion—is, in a common physical 
sense, almost universal; but even in 


the sense subservient to poetry, it can- 
not be pronounced rare. ‘The dis- 
tinction just insinuated is simply this, 
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that nearly all men are capable of deep 
feeling, in matters that directly or in- 
directly concern themselves; and that 
most minds of any cultivation—many 
even apart from all cultivation—are 
capable of experiencing considerable 
emotion in cases, whether real or ima- 
ginary, that are merely submitted with 
vividness to the view of imagination, 
and that have no personal bearing 
whatever. Every delighted reader of 
poetry is an instance. The Arab by 
his desart fire, hanging on the myste- 


rious tale of Afrit, Gin, and Goule, 
with brow contorted and pausing 
breath—still possessed by the fancied 
terrors of the story, however often 
heard—is a palmary instance. The 
operation is instantaneous; nor is it 
necessary, with many critics, to main- 
tain that any illusory conviction of 
reality is requisite in order to effect it; 
the mere description or conception of 
affecting circumstances is in itself 
sufficient to move the feelings; per- 


haps, in numerous cases of reality, ef- 
fects this result even before, and in- 
dependently of, that belief of the rea- 
lity of the circumstances, which 
nevertheless as an accompanying con- 
viction so powerfully deepens and 
heightens the impression.* Be this, 
however, as it may, the mere suscepti- 
bility of receiving the emotion, though 
capable of great cultivation, is cer- 
tainly no exclusive privilege. All per- 
fect poetry must tend to re-produce 
the emotion that produced itself; on 
the success of this operation its claims 
wholly depend. The poet propagates 


poets without end, momentary sha- 
rers of his own inspiration ; his soul 
undergoes a sort of perpetual transmi- 


gration, through an infinite series of 


enraptured students. The reader is 


himself the poet of the moment ; feels 
as he felt—nay, often more deeply, be- 
cause more suddenly, and, therefore, 
more forcibly than the author himself, 
in the process of production, felt. 
This is that earthly life after death so 
many great spirits have coveted and 
found. The divine hour (wherever, 


whenever, it was—why can no token 
guide the pilgrim to such haunts, or 


* Or (if we had time to enlarge on this curious but subtle speculation), we 
might, perhaps, distinguish between actual reality, and what may be called hypo- 
thetical reality ; meaning by the latter, that ideal assumption of a fact as such, 
which, whether the fact be true or imaginary, is necessary in order to imagine its 
details and circumstances consistently ; but which is altogether distinct from any, 


even momentary, belief of its actual reality. 
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the chronologist to such hours?) 
when the awful Form of the Arch- 
angel ruined” first grew up before the 
sightless eyes of Milton; the hour 
when Shakspeare first caught a 
glimpse of tempted, terrible Macbeth ; 
or Dante looked through the prison 
grating, and beheld the starving father 
among his dead sons; or saw with 
stern pity that lost Francesca stooping 
with her lover over the same perilous 
page; or yet more mournful—his 
Madonna della Pia, dying amid the 
pestilential solitudes of the Maremma, 
—that hour is not perishable ; it is 
mirrored in ten thousand thousand 
other hours, where the same picture 
rises unchanged before other minds, 
and moves to similar emotions ; faint- 
ly or fully, as it may be (for,in the 
school brocard, vmne recipitur secun- 
dum modum recipientis), here hardly 
awaking the dormant soul to feeling, 
here arousing, stimulating, transport- 
ing ; as with him* who when he came 
to those stupendous lines describing 
the acclamations of the infernal host 
at the close of their leader’s harangue, 
cast down the book, unable to proceed 
until he had worked off the excite- 
ment of the tremendous vision they 
evoked before his imagination. 

Mere susceptibility of deep emotion 
thén, though so often the only produ- 
cible qualification of candidates for 
poetical distinction, is undoubtedly 
the least rare and precious of its requi- 
sites. Itis, however, directly or in- 
directly, not the less a real requisite. A 
curious and interesting field of specu- 
lation is opened, when we nevertheless 
remember how frequently very little 
of this temperament is superficially 
observable in the actual character of 
some of the greatest poets, or even in 
the process itself of composition. We 
shall,with the much-enduring reader's 
leave, bestow a paragraph or two on 
this point. : 

It will be easily understood, then, 
that however profoundly affected the 
great Artist of imaginative creation 
may be by his own visions, or rather 
by the Ideal of Beautiful and Sub- 
lime to which these visions give dis- 
tinctness and specification, yet many 
things occur in the very process of 
composition to disguise and temper 
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the workings of such emotions. The 
images themselves seldom come upon 
him with the suddenness with which 
they strike the reader ; and thus nearly 
all the heightening efficacy of surprise 
and wonder is lost. The intension of 
mind necessary in order to produce, 
collect, and dispose his materials, di- 
verts and checks the current of mere 
feeling ; digging slowly from the mine, 
and patiently setting his jewels, he is 
too anxiously occupied to feel as the 
spectator who suddenly enters the trea- 
sure-house, and catches at a glance, in 
all its perfected splendour, the magni- 
ficent carcanet he has formed. The 
intellectual labour subdues and tran- 
quillizes the violence of the emotion. 
The very consciousness of his being 
engaged in producing with a direct 
view to affect others, as contrasted 
with simple self-abandonment, alters 
the very nature of the process from an 
end to a means; and so, from a work 
of feeling to a work of understanding, 
with a view to feeling. He is‘not so 
much warming himself as kindling the 
fire that is to warm others. Neverthe- 
less, that we may not seem to concede 
too much, we would still insist that 
this is rather in the progress of the 
work than in its outset and origin. 
Its foundation must be laid deep in the 
heart. The subject itself must have 
originally aroused and possessed the 
spirit ; its grandeur or its beauty (at 
first, no doubt, vaguely seized but 
on that very account, perhaps, more 
powerfully influential) — must have 
interested the soul in its deepest re- 
cesses. The fire must be hot within, 
before at the last he speaks with his 
tongue. Once, indeed, familiar with 
his theme, that very familiarity re- 
duces emotion. He becomes accus- 
tomed to the presence that haunts him. 
It is a “familiar spirit ;” and as such 
he ceases to dread it. The joyous 
steeds trample the earth in their course, 
and toss their proud foreheads to the 
sky, as they bound exultingly beneath 
the chariot; but he has them effec- 
tually “in hand”—they know their 
master. Let us add another contri- 
bution to the explanation of the prob- 
lem. Remembered emotions, which 
leave behind them their own fainter 
traces, will at times do the work of 


* Lyttelton, if we remember rightly. 
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ardent present fecling ; and yet we re- 
member only what we have possessed ; 
the poet need not be under theimmediate 
pressure of indignation to utter the in- 
dignant ode of patriotism, or under the 
immediate sway of love to describe its 
delicate shadowings. But he must in 
almost all cases of successful Art, have 
felt both, and conceive them now felt ; 
and in the glory or the beauty of each 
he must even now have a direct object 
of feeling, if he would teach others to 
feel either. 

And this leads us to a more general 
and comprehensive answer to the 
whole. The case before us is but an 
instance of a very general law, which 
can muster its thousand parallel in- 
stances. In all cases alike, emotion 
becomes fainter as action becomes 
habitual, and as, therefore, emotion 
is less needed to urge it ; and this, even 
though it be in the remembrance of the 
emotion, in its presupposition as some- 
thing natural and noble, that the whole 
impulse to action may be found. The 
warrior needs not always the fierce and 
fiery impulse that first urged him 
among the embattled ranks of the 
enemy; but he retains the stimulat- 
ing recollection, he knows it is thus 
he has felt, and should naturally feel ; 
he can even without much difficulty vo- 
luntarily reviveit. But itis unnecessary; 
a graver and calmer feeling has long 
since taken its place; does its work, 
and does it better; the precipitate 
slowly deposited from that tumultuous 
fermentation. The wedded lover (to 
select a still more apposite illustra- 
tion) gradually exchanges for his first 
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impassioned ardour the gentler, but 
even deeper and more influential, feel- 
ing of habitual tenderness and attach- 
ment :—the Poet is but the enamoured 
of a more mysterious love, the votar 

of a diviner Egeria, the solitary Spirit 
of the Beautiful. We need not, there- 
fore, marvel that in his case, too, the 
enthusiastic excitement of his first 
passionate devotion should subside ; 
that the great and heroic in man, the 
vast, the appalling, the subduing, in visi- 
bleNature, should disturb him no longer 
with the almost oppressive power they 
first exercised ;* but give way to a 
calmer and surer principle—a principle 
that can arouse and animate the intel- 
lectual faculties to action, at once with 
greater certainty of operation, and with 
less expenditure of feeling. Indeed it 
may be truly said, that were the Poet 
perpetually to need the ardent emo- 
tions of his earlier days, to stimulate 
his maturer labours, the very machi- 
nery of intellect could not stand the 
exhaustion ; it would be rent and shat- 
tered, like an overcharged engine, by 
the expansive force within. But the 
intellectual faculties subservient to 
Poetical composition really come more 
and more promptly to obey, on less and 
less amount of impulse. In matty il- 
lustrious instances the richness and vi- 
vacity of imagination appear to have 
increased with years; the scenery of 
Milton's Paradise has even more in it 
of pure romance than his earlier crea- 
tions, exquisite as they were; the 
prose-poetry of Burke sparkles with 
more abundant imagery in his latest 
writings than in any belonging to the 


* A well known and beantiful passage of Wordsworth has described a change in 
the progress of the Poetical Life not wholly unlike what is here intended :— 


‘¢ The sounding cataract 


Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, &c. 


. ‘ ‘* That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor moan, nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed, for such loss, I would believe 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, &c.” 


Lines composed near Tintern Abbey. 
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more active and energetic period of 
his middle age. Eloguentia urendo 
clarescit. If the ardour of emotion is 
lessened, yet the smoke and vapour of 
sion exhales, and the fire clears and 
rightens as it settles.* 

Thus, then, it is, that the emotion 
(of high admiration for the Beautiful, 
of sympathy with the Moral Sublime, of 
romantic personal attachment, and the 
like) which first urged the poet to the 
exercise of his divine Art, that he 
might gratify the noble emotion in him- 
self, and convey it to others, gradually 
makes way for a calm habitual convic- 
tion that the objects of these feelings 
deserve them, and an habitual facility 
in the use of all the resources of the 
Art to embody that conviction, or to 
diffuse the appropriate emotions. And 
probably this very tranquillizing of the 
impetuosity of emotion in the poet 
himself, may leave more room for that 

lay of the intellectual faculties which 
is to excite it in others ; for the versatile 
activity of imagination, for the sedulous 
observation of the sources and secrets 
of melody in verse, for the presiding, 
harmonizing operation of judgment. 

But, after all, these are characteris- 
tics—the proportion of strong feeling 
to intellectual effort—that will differ 
in degree and measure in each indivi- 
dual case; though the general rule 
will probably be found as we have 
stated it. There is one form of emo- 
tion which, however, it can hardly be 
doubted, must, in a high degree, ac- 
company the exercise of Imagination in 
its nobler forms, to the very last—the 
pleasurable consciousness of the exer- 


cise itself. There can be no question 
that some of the crises of the great 
poetical achievements must have been 
most ravishing “experiences.” Comus, 
for example, poured out in the virgin 
youth of Milton's muse, could scarcely 
have been other than a delightful exer- 
cise of fancy. To a visionary like 
Shelley, those strange wild pictures of 
faery landscape that he loved to create, 
must have formed a bewitching aban- 
donment of the whole soul to imagi- 
native impressions ; the structure of 
the verse costing him but little labour, 
he wandered among those lone and 
lovely valleys—those ‘* panther-peo- 
pled forests,” and “blosmy dells,” 
as we do in dreams. And even in 
those more arduous forms of poetry, 
which require all the concentrated 
energies of the whole intellect, the 
very consciousness of power must be a 
source and sustainer of a high and pe- 
culiar emotion. The spirit reckons 
on itself, and it finds the reckoning 
safe. It ‘calls for things that are not, 
and they come.”t It asks for thoughts 
and words to express the vague and 
shadowy conception that looms vaster 
and vaster to the inward eye; and the 
thoughts in joyous hosts obey the call, 
and the words spontaneously weave 
themselves together, and enwrap the 
thoughts in a drapery so fine and flexi- 
ble, that every soft and rounded swell 
in*the outline of beauty, and every vi- 
gorous muscle of the manlier thought, 
is exhibited and preserved. The proud 
sense of power in all this, must surely 
be in itself no inconsiderable happiness. 
There is pleasure attached to all phy- 


* Sir Joshua Reynolds generalizes this fact ; and there were very few more com- 
petent judges. “ Iam persuaded,” he writes (Discourse of September 10, 1776), 
**that there is scarce a poet to be found, from Homer down to Dryden, who pre- 
served a sound mind in a sound body, and continued practising his profession to the 
very last, whose latter works are not as replete with the fire of imagination, as those 
which were produced in his more youthful days.” 


t “‘L’ Imagination, feconde enchanteresse, 
Qui fait mieux que garder, et que se souvenir, 
Retrace le passe, devance |’ avenir, 
Refait tout ce qui fuit, fait tout ce qui doit étre ; 
Dit a l’ un @ exister, al’ autre de renaitre ; 
Et comme al’ Eternel, quand sa voix I’ appella, 
LP’ etre encore au neant lui repond, me voila !” 


De Lite. 


“ The proximity of the sublime to the ridiculous was Napoleon’s favourite maxim. 
The last of the above lines is one of the many instances that offer themselves, in 
Poetry as in Life, where it is not easy to determine at once to which class the case 
belongs. We fear the balance is rather against the Abbé. 
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sical activity on this side of weariness ; 
and pleasure no less in this loftiest 
form of mental exertion; a pleasure 
like that of the Painter, as the Mind- 
Picture slowly images itself on the 
canvass ; or of the Sculptor, as the 
pure and colourless inward ideal of 
Form is gradually born into the out- 
ward world of realities.* 

A happiness—and let them enjoy 
it! Well for these children of fancy, 
so ill adapted for the world of fact, if 
they can, anywise, find in their arta 
compensation for the misery their 
temperament is too likely to bring 
with it. It is true, that several of the 
greater poets have, on the whole, 
been happy men—happy even by this 
world’s standard. For they have been, 
for the most part, men of a singular 
balance of powers—men in whom 
Imagination itself was the servant of 
a higher architectonic faculty ; and 
then, their very success in their own 
glorious Art was commonly recogni- 
zed and reverenced. The unhappiness 
of the poetic temperament probably 
applies rather to an inferior, however 
highly-gifted class ; that large number 
in whom Imagination, somewhat un- 
disciplined at all times, is suffered to 
intrude itself from the page into the 
life. It is hardly possible, but that 
men, habitually living upon the pros- 
pect of fame—of fame, which, unlike 
the light and air of heaven—is essen- 
tially a limited quantity, and to each 
diminishes as each obtains—must be in 
danger of the agonies of mutual jea- 
lousy ; and of the occasional bitter- 
ness of that sad state of disappointment 
in which it were hard to say, whether 
their contempt of the world, or the 
world’s neglect of them, inflict the 
sharper pang. And, even in those 
rarer cases, where a native nobleness of 
disposition, or a fortunate indifference 
to public applause, protects the imagi- 
native thinker from these miseries, it 
is hardly possible but the rude shocks 
of the world’s ordinary selfishness must 
affect his nature with a pain altogether 
peculiar, from the habitual contrast 
which it furnishes to that bright ideal 
of Human Life, which, however he 
discard it in words, he cannot help, to 
the last, hoping real, in even his own 
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* «©The mortal and the marble still at strife, 
And timidly expanding into life.” 
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despite. How readily such a one ex- 
pands every recess of the heart to prof- 
fered kindness ! how reluctant to ad- 
mit that the brilliant exterior of human 
society (that surface so deftly woven 
and smoothed by a thousand subtle 
hypocrisies), isbut the enamel—polish- 
ed, cold, and hard—of thorough sel- 
fishness ! With each new movement in 
his life, above all, with each new per- 
sonal association or attachment, a 
vision arises of the bright impossible 
future he is never to know. Often 
baffled, he is not to be taught ; an in- 
stinct more powerful than experience 
still urges him on, till, before him at 
last, with advancing age, the prospect 
begins to fade and darken, the dim 
clouds to involve all the perishable 
glory of his dream of life,—clouds 
that part only to show the wearied 
visionary his grave. But we must re- 
frain. We begin to suspect that we 
are unconsciously gliding into common 
place ; and the public will forgive any 
crime but that. Common place—alas! 
what but miserable and reiterated 
truth has made it such? 

We shall only pause to add one 
strong and brief monition. For such 
men—let them at once, and from the 
outset, mark it well—there is, there 
can be, no home of the heart, but in 
Religion. There alone can such spirits 
find their worshipped Ideal realised ; 
there alone find a theme for solitar 
thought, which will receive and absor 
all those high conceptions and un- 
speakable yearnings, which, lavished 
upon human life, beget but error and 
illusion ; there alone behold Imagina- 
tion surpassed by literal Truth ; there 
alone—what perhaps of all requisites 
they most need—find the true philoso- 
phy of suffering, a solution of the 
enigma that tortures them ; and withit 
a power to purify, to humble, and 
by humbling—for thus alone is it pos- 
sible—to tranquillize. 

We have thus spoken of the emo- 
tional element in poetry ; the emotions 
that impel to its creation ; the emo- 
tions it aims to communicate; the 
character these habitual emotions ge- 
nerate. Our object has chiefly been to 
exhibit this element detached from 
others, in order to show how very im- 
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perfectly qualified is the mere posses- 
sor of such to achieve the higher 
work of poetical creation ; a truth, 
which, if duly felt, would spare us the 
reception of many a presentation-copy, 
the infliction of many a critical execu- 
tion. We have been, however, be- 
guiled into something like a disquisi- 
tion ; the reader who has survived it, 
may, perhaps, in the desperate indiffer- 
ence of utter exhaustion, allow him- 
self to be drawn into a few paragraphs 
on the second branch of the subject. 

What is the essential characteristic 
of poetical rHoucut—of the thoughts 
which are to arouse emotion, to be in- 
vested in the melodious garb of the 
couplet and the stanza? How do they 
generically differ from other classes of 
thoughts ; as chiefly, from the thoughts 
that make the substance of scientific 
ratiocination and knowledge ? 

In the most general view of the pro- 
blem, it may probably be replied—that 
the great object of science is to gene- 
ralize"; of poetry, to particularize ; 
of the one, to see in the Facts the 
Principle ; of the other, to see in the 
Principle, the Facts. Accordingly,the 
great instrument of Poetry is the 
skilful use of images; its organ, the 
Imagination. Science (whose special 
organ is the Reasoning faculty) uses 
images, no doubt, but as representative 
of generalities ; Poetry reduces gene- 
ralities to the vivid distinctness of 
images. The distinctionis peculiarly and 
palpably observable in the poetry of 
Science itself ; in the poetry of Lucre- 
tius, for example, or of Darwin; every 

eneral truth or law is there embodied 
in some specific instance, symbolized 
by visible specimens, and illustrated by 
brilliant similitudes contrived in the 
same fashion ; the course of the exposi- 
tion thus becoming a sort of perpetual 
picture-language. Not but there is a 
* poetry” in the vaster and loftier 
scientific truths themselves ; the im- 
mensity of a generalization may itself 

roduce an emotion of the truest sub- 
ime; but this need not draw us off 
our quarry ;—we are not now inquir- 
ing what single conceptions, apart 
from all artificial intent or arrange- 
ment, may produce sublime emotions ; 
there are, perhaps, few things, that, in 
some aspect or other, may not; but 
regarding Poetry as an Art, employ- 
ing a certain class of characteristic 
means to achieve a certain effect. 


It is thus that a very remarkable 
analogy obtains between Nations and 
Individuals ; both are ordinarily alive 
to poetical beauty and emotion long 
before they are capable of the least 
scientific energy. The mental life of 
both is for a long period wholly ab- 
sorbed in particular and individual 
facts, and persons, and places; and they 
are affected by these specific and vivid 
images, with a degree of intensity, 
which, at a later period, can hardly 
ever be recovered. The child’s first 
poetry‘is the fairy-tale ; the tribe's is 
the Saga, or, by degrees, the loftier 
Epic ; something in both, special and 
narrative ; or if the sudden Ode and 
battle-song, yet in direct connexion 
with the particular race, the particular 
chieftain. Again—the child at first 
generalizes hardly more than the in- 
ferior creation ; yet in the very use of 
language (which, in a manner, gene- 
ralizes for him without his knowing it) 
he is involuntarily led to that great 
distinctive attribute of our rational 
nature ; the ftribe, too, after its period 
of enthusiastic odes and endless nar- 
ratives of love or war, may be observ- 
ed (in the few cases where we can 
trace the literary history of races) to 
come gradually to celebrating rules of 
life, principles of virtue and of pru- 
dence—in short, some variety or other 
of gnomic poetry, the earliest and sim- 
plest form of moral generalization, of 
the science of man. And all the poly- 
theism of such races, it must be re- 
membered, is a kind of feeble, physical 
generalization; an attempt to explain 
the different classes of visible objects 
and operations that compose the sys- 
tem of Nature, by arude analogy with 
human governments and will ; an indi- 
vidual Agent set at the head of each de- 
partment of nature, instead of the imper- 
sonal “Law” of maturer science. And 
here too we detect the secret ground of 
the ineradicable hostility between the 
Religion and the Physical Philoso- 
phy of antiquity ; the tendency of each 
was inevitably opposite; and thence 
too we can understand the reappear- 
ance of a similar repugnancy to even 
monotheistic religion (especially to all 
that concerns particular providential 
arrangements and interferences), in 
the physics of the last century—in the 
physics of all centuries, unless prose- 
cuted in a spirit of very guarded and 
cautious reverence. 
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But it would lead us too far to 
“boult” such matters as these “to 
the bran.” We are engaged on the 
characteristics of poetical thought. 
We have seen that it every where de- 
lights in the particular, the individual ; 
and this not the less even in view of 
great general truths. The general 
truth may bind ten thousand instances 
in a common law; Poetry is content 
to thrill and transfix with one. The 
general truth may be abstract and in- 
visible ; Poetry defines it to form, and 
flushes it with colour. Let us here 
pause to dwell upon one consideration 
regarding the mechanism of poetical 
imagery, which is peculiarly applicable 
to the later history and developments 
of the art. 

Theart (as we all know)deals with the 
two great divisions of the universal sys- 
tem ; the animate, chiefly as it pourtrays 
the thoughts and doings of Man; the in- 
animate, as it dwells upon and beauti- 
fies Nature. In the former—the main 
region of the Epic and the Drama, the 
Tale and the Moral Poem—the very 
exhibition of high and varied feeling 
produces of itself, if skilfully selected, 
so powerful an effect, that probably the 
peculiar character of poetical thought 
is more distinctively exemplified in the 
latter department. Now, there per- 
haps the most marvellous thing about 
the mechanism of poetical effect is this, 
that whereas almost all the power of 
the sensuous imagery in which it de- 
lights (understanding, for convenience 
sake, by ‘‘ imagery,” all sensuous pre- 
sentations, whether referable or not 
to the faculty of vision), is ori- 
ginally derived from associated emo- 
tion, yet this very imagery, once thus 
animated with a power not its own, 
becomes the great spring and sustainer 
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of the very emotions that gave it that 
power. This principle applies in every 
department of poetry, for all that is 
affecting in the forms, and colours, 
and sounds of the sensible world de- 
rives, perhaps its entire—certainly its 
chief—power of interesting and moving 
the soul from these prior associations 
of emotion. But, as we have said, it 
is eminently displayed in the poetry— 
so vast a separate class, so constantly 
mingled with every other—of the inani- 
mate world, the poetry of scenery and 
description. In real nature, all mate- 
rial masses are onapar. There is no 
inherent reason why one form and col- 
location of her elements should affect 
us more than another ; no reason why 
the water that descends perpendicu- 
larly should move us with an emotion 
it fails to produce when extended pa- 
rallel to the plane of the horizon; or 
why the multitude of stars at the dis- 
tance of millions of miles, should affect 
us more than the same distribution of 
spangles on the painted ceiling of a 
chamber; yet every one knows that 
the one may be utterly incapable of 
awaking the slightest feeling, the other 
may fill and transport the soul ; that the 
pool which (except by some slight acci- 
dental adjunct) is seen and forgotten, 
has but to dash in froth and foam down 
the rocky steep, and the same material 
mass becomes the stimulant of emo- 
tions of terrible delight ; that the lumi- 
nous points which, scattered over the 
ceiling of our study, raise but a faint 
curiosity about the taste and skill of 
the decorator, when they retreat into 
the depths of infinite space, become 
(with, it may be, hardly a distinct dif- 
ference in the mere sensitive impres- 
sion) “ the poetry of heaven” — 


“« Those isles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright, 
Who ever gazed upon them shining, 
And turn’d to earth without repining, 
Nor wish’d for wings to flee away, 
And mix with their eternal ray ?” 


The case is simply, that to the sen- 
sitive impression there is inextricably 
conjoined an acquired judgment (of 
distance), and to that again, by just the 
same process, a feeling; for exactly 
as the conviction of distance is now 
universally admitted to be itself an as- 
sociated judgment, and not an original 


perception of sense, so to that acquired 
judgment itselfis attached (in duly 
cultivated minds) an emotion standing 
one remove farther from sense, but 
quite as inseparably bound up with the 
sensitive impression ; so that the one 
complex form of consciousness is the 
confluence of streams from the three 
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functions of the human mind—Sense, 
Understanding, and Emotion. Andnow 
when once the mere sensitive impres- 
sion has thus been raised and dignified 
by emotion—emotion diffused over the 
landscape from the mind of the behold- 
er, even as its colour is,—the great point 
in relation to poetical imagery is this, 
that the sensitive impression in its turn 
becomes itself the great stimulant and 
sustainer of the very emotion that origi- 
nally gave it interest. On this depends 
the inexpressible power of natural sce- 
nery beheld or described. The lifeless 
forms of nature become themselves trea- 
suries of human feeling, depositories of 
emotion, on which we can draw at 
pleasure. They become a sort of re- 
servoirs of past feeling producible for 
present purposes ; power to move us 
laid up and stored for use, something 
as mechanicians talk of the force that 
is hoarded in the chamber of the air- 
gun, or in the fly-wheel that equalizes 
the movements ofa machine. It is in 
the skilful use of this exquisite mate- 
rial mechanism of emotion, that nearly 
the whole art of the Poet of external 
Nature consists. For, as all great 
Poets know, or rather as they have 
ever instinctively felt, there is a har- 
mony of emotion which it is indispensa- 
ble to produce and to preserve ; a strain 
of blended feeling formed from many 
sources, but which is itself consistent 
and uniform, and which (exactly as one 
discordant note destroys the most con- 
summate musical concord) a single 
false association may utterly dissipate. 
Much of the force of burlesque and 
parody depends in fact on doing this 
very thing; on the rapid alternation 
by which a strain of grave feeling is 
perpetually raised to be perpetually 


destroyed ; and most of the mischief 
of the old quaintnesses of Cowley, and 
Quarles, and Donne is resolvable into 
the same wanton destruction of the 
concord of happily blended emotions 
by associations often intellectually true, 
but utterly incapable of joining and 
swelling their high and heavenly har- 
mony. These writers and their fel- 
lows, inexhaustible in fertility of wit, 
forgot (what the greater Dryden, 
though sometimes recalling them, 
seldom forgot) that Poetry is not (ex- 
cept indirectly and incidentally) an 
Art whose ultimate object is the pure 
Intellect, but the Emotions, with the 
Intellectual as an occasional means to 
direct and animate them.* To pro- 
ceed, then,—and to conclude; the 
Poet having a certain class of emotions 
to excite, has also, in virtue of the 
process just described, a magnificent In- 
strument to play on—the mighty Organ 
of visible Nature itself. The keys are 
all before him; he has but to open his 
eyes like the rest of the world, and he 
cannot but see them; mountain, and 
lake, star, and sunshine, flood, and 
forest ;—but so are the keys open and 
visible alike to a parish-organist and 
a Mendelssohn. The true Poet alone 
can so combine them, so change and 
so connect them, that each shall give 
out its deepest and tenderest tone ; 
and that all together shall conspire to 
create one uniform and harmonious 
swell of emotion. Sources and springs 
of feeling he has, indeed, in abun- 
dance ; the whole field of vision, or 
of fancy reproducing vision, is rich 
with them; for melancholy grandeur, 
the solitude of mountains, the wildness 
of forest-glens,¢ the immemorial ruin, 
the everlasting sea, darkened, if he 


* The march of these two faculties is often in contrary directions. Intellect is 
perpetually seizing provinces from Imagination, and so from the Emotions depend- 
ent on it; though it may be granted she sometimes tenders some compensation for 
the — A curious example of this is presented in the inevitable results of the 


growth of astronomical knowledge. There is probably no reader habitually con- 
versant with the real proportions of the heavenly bodies who can now read with 
perfect sympathy those descriptions abounding in all ages, in which the moon is 
represented as the great orb of night, and the stars as her reverential attendants. 
The same cause sometimes weakens the effect, even of the sublime images in the 
seventh Book of Paradise Lost. On the other hand, the conceptions of Immensity 
furnished by the truths of sidereal astronomy (and perhaps in some degree those 
of Harmony in the solar system) here unquestionably more than repay the loss to 
Imagination and Emotion. 
+ Gray has thrown some such together in lines which would have been selected 
for admiration in Horace ; [In the Album at the Grande Chartreuse, 1741. ] 
‘* Presentiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque preruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem ; 
Quam si repostus,” &e, 
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will have it so, into storm and terror; 
for joy and cheerfulness, the brown 
autumn and its golden grain, and its 
pleasant vintage, and its soft shadowy 
sunshine over all; for tenderer thought, 
the gentle eve, and its lonely watcher 
from the sky, and the sigh of winds, 
and the dreamy song of waters ; for a 
thousand similar shades of feeling its 
own symbol or body of symbols in this 
hieroglyphic of Nature. The art, how- 
ever, has only its instruments when 
these are felt, interpreted, and trea- 
sured ; its real exercise is found in so 
describing them, that they shall be 
potent on the page as nature herself 
in reality, or more so, through words 
that wake additional emotion; and so 
commingling them, that they shall not 
disturb or diminish, but sustain, for- 
tify, and illumine each other. 

These considerations would bring 
us by a very natural transition to that 
which we have specified at the outset 
as the third great constituent of per- 
fect poetry (for poetry merely as such, 
can no doubt subsist, though not with- 
out expression, yet without rhythmi- 
cal expression), namely, Language and 
its arrangement in harmonious Verse. 
But for the present—enough. In some 
select Number among the future cen- 
turies of the Magazine’s immortal du- 
ration, fear not but we shall find place 
and occasion meet to continue the 
topic. Class us for the present with 





“ Him who left half-told 
‘The story of Cambuscan bold ;"’ 


or, if you prefer a comparison of more 
befitting sublimity, be our unfinished 
disquisition numbered with that Hu- 
dibrastic 


Story of the Bear and Fiddle, 
which 


Is sung, and breaks off in the middle. 





When (according to our custom in 
these lucubrations), from these high 
speculative musings upon abstract 
Poesy, we descend to the actual work 
and office of reviewers, we feel some- 
what as we surmise a Platonic IbzEa— 
at the very least, an Aristotelian Form 
—may be fairly conjectured to have 
felt, when dismissed from its lofty home 
in the mundus intelligibilis, it found 
itself necessitated—so willed the De- 
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miurge—to assume individual realiza- 
tion in some imperfect vehicle of very 
indifferent Matter. The deplorable 
embarrassment of a logical Entity of 
such high rank, thus reduced to a con- 
dition so sadly below its birth and 
breeding, is too obvious and melan- 
choly to be dwelt on. Even thus, we 
look abroad upon our table—a goodly 
firmament starred with octavos of the 
first, post-octayos of the second, and 
duodecimos of the third, magnitude ; 
and ruefully ponder in which of these 
numerous ‘ orbs of song” shall we seek 
the exemplification and embodiment of 
our speculations. Gilded covers de- 
lude us not ; we are too well versed in 
these crafty devices. Modest brown, 
or simple boards—nay, this is only the 
deeper hypocrisy of affected humility. 
Artful solicitations peeping in Bath post 
between the pages—this is tampering 
with the bench, and we are ever sternly 
blind and deaf to such. No—be chance 
our goddess! we begin at the near- 
est corner of the starry field, and 
with one vigorous effort—as thus— 
boldly clear off a good third of the con- 
stellated orbs of our mahogany heavens. 

And now, what have we drawn ?— 
* Voices from the Crowd,” by Charles 
Mackay. We have no hesitation here. 
Mr. Mackay’s little book is a small col- 
lection of considerable merit, compris- 
ing some spirited ballads of the prospec- 
tive school ; celebrating the growing glo- 
ries of Free Trade, Steam Engines, and 
Universal Illumination. ‘ Poems, by 
William Anderson.” Theauthor cannot 
take rank among the creatives ; but he 
hasacorrect eye and feeling for Nature. 
** Miscellaneous Poems, Sonnets,” &c., 
by Charles I. Black. This gentleman 
is a songster of our own. aviary; an 
umquhile student of Trinity. He ver- 
sifies with taste and feeling ; and now 
and then reverberates the deep Words- 
worthian chaunt with the skill of no 
mean disciple. ‘* The Biliad.” A 
fierce song of vengeance, directed, as 
far as we may presume to guess, 
against the Editor of the Atheneum ; 
not without a sort of rude strength, 
that smacks a little of the old Churchill 
vein. The “ Repeal” epigrams that 
follow in the volume, are inconceivably 
bad. Bon Gaultier’s “ Book of Bal- 
lada ;” merum sal! Reviewing were, 
indeed, a pleasant craft, could it al- 
ways thread its sauntering way through 
such labyrinths of merrie conceit.— 
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“ St. Sylvester’s Day, and other 
Poems,” by Euphrasia Fanny Ha- 
worth. A pretty poem, still more 
prettily illustrated by the pencil of the 
poetess. “ Poems by Harriet and Rose 
Acton.” The young ladies have club- 
bed two very creditable albums-full ; 
and their mingled stream pours on its 
bright and babbling way (amid verdant 
banks of green damask, speckled with 
golden flowers), musically enough, for 
well-nigh one hundred and forty 
pages. Poems, by Julia Day.” 
These must not be lost in the 
crowd. Some of them are very beau- 
tiful verses; full of unobtrusive 
thought, and often with a simplicity 
and depth that remind one of Goethe's 
ballads. So good, we marvel they 
should be so few. Silent Love” is a 
series of heroic couplets on that pas- 
sion, by a deceased Paisley apothe- 
cary. Some testimonia auctorum in 
the preface contain praises of this per- 
formance, which are utterly extrava- 
gant; the poem does not furnish a 
new thought from end to end; and 
seems to us to afford no one point for 
approbation, beyond the apparent sin- 
gularity of its origin. Yet the edu- 
cation of an apothecary may well 
have been of a higher class than 
that of Burns, of Bloomfield, and of 
Clare; and Apollo, it must be re- 
membered, was, according to the mytho- 
logists, god no less of physic than of 
verse. ‘ The Country-House, and 
Other Poems,” by James Prior, Esq., 
(the author of the Lives of Burke and 
Goldsmith). The sort of good-na- 
tured poetry, which it would be ill- 
natured to dissect severely. ‘ The 
Bride of Imael ;” an Irish poetical ro- 
mance of the Scott mould; the autho. 


ress (Miss Jane E. Herbert) displays 
much facility and feeling. ‘ The Pa- 
lace of Fantasy,” “ The Lake,” “ Zu- 
leika,” ‘‘ Zayda”—nay, we are fairly 
exhausted. The multitude is over- 
powering; these rapid successive flashes 
of refulgent genius, are too dazzling 
for ordinary eyes. Torefresh our fa- 
culties, we must concentrate them. 
An hour of late light still remains; 
for wintry spring’s sepulchral shroud 
of snow suffers not one pallid ray to 
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be lost.—We stretch forth our arm 


once more, and open the “ Poems of 
William Motherwell.” 


The present edition of Mr. Mother- 
well’s Poems is prefaced by an account 
of his life.* From this we learn that 
he was born at Glasgow in 1797, and 
passed most of his years in local legal 
situations; at first as a writer’s clerk 
in the office of the Sheriff-Clerk of 
Paisley, and afterwards as Sheriff- 
Clerk Depute of the County of Ren- 
frew. At various times during his 
tenure of these unpoetical callings, he 
cast his thoughts into verse, and occa- 
sionally cultivated the arts of design, 
for which he appears to have possessed 
great natural talent. From a very 
early period he sought the glories of 
local poetical celebrity in the usual fa- 
shion—contributing to the little perio- 
dicals of his neighbourhood, and main- 
ly sustaining more than one. In 1819, 
he edited an interesting collection of 
west country poetry, of various dates, 
under the title of the “ Harp of Ren- 
frewshire ;” and in 1827, a ballad col- 
lection of much greater pretension and 
value, styled “ Minstrelsy, Ancient and 
Modern,” with an elaborate Historical 
Introduction. This work gave him 
considerable importance in the Scot- 
ish literary world, and brought him 
into connexion with many persons of 
celebrity ; among others, with Sir 
Walter Scott, to whom the subject 
was ever so specially dear and inte- 
resting, and from whom the biographer 
gives us a letter to Motherwell, writ- 
ten with all the simplicity, solidity, 
and kind-heartedness, that character- 
ize all the letters of that illustrious 
person, and that prove to us how in- 
complete, even after all his wonderful 
performances as poet, novelist, histo- 
rian, and critic, would have been our 
estimate of Scott, if his varied and admi- 
rable private correspondence had been 
lost to the world. Motherwell never 
personally met the great author; but 
his biographer tells us that, after Scott’s 
death, he made his duteous pilgrimage 
to Abbotsford, and was wont to say 
that “ nothing in that splendid man- 
sion had affected him so much as Sir 


* The title-page is ornamented by a vignette bust of the author, full of ex- 


pression and character. 


We have seldom seen manly spirit and kindliness more 


distinctly written in the lineaments of a human countenance. 
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Walter's staff, with the Dit dibble at 
the end of it.” In 1828, Mother- 
well established and edited a monthly 
periodical, entitled the Paisley Maga- 
zine ; and contributed to it some of 
the finest of those pieces by which his 
name is now known. About the same 
time he became editor of a local news- 
paper ; as successor to a very pretty 
poet of our own Island, Mr. William 
Kennedy ;* and in 1830, removed to 
Glasgow to conduct the Glasgow 
Courier. The date of this appoint- 
ment will sufficiently apprise the reader 
of the stormy sea on which the poet 
had now embarked his talents and his 
happiness. The west of Scotland was 
peculiarly agitated at a season of uni- 
versal agitation. Motherwell embrac- 
ed the Tory cause, in its strongest 
and most determined form. In these 
tempests (interrupted, however, by 
some starry gleams of blue sky—fur 
he first collected his poems at this time, 
and wrote several), he struggled with 
doubtful success, but * bating no jot 
of heart or hope,” till, seized by fatal 
disease, long working and yet fearfully 
sudden in its last attack, he expired of 
apoplexy, on the first day of Novem- 
ber, 1835. 

Motherwell’s Poems are nearly all 
of the ballad class. It was one fortu- 
nate characteristic of this writer, that 
he seems perfectly to have recognized 
where his own strength lay, and to 
have almost unvaryingly adhered to 
the branch of Art he originally adopt- 
ed with so much spirit and success. 
There are several things in the volume 
which might, indeed, have been 
written by far inferior men; but the 
majority of these short effusions are 
of great merit in their class—some of 
decided and lasting excellence. They 
are in every vein—tender, terrible, 
thoughtful, fanciful, all with a certain 
lack of metrical skill in which Mother- 
well was sometimes strangely at fault ; 
full of genuine, unborrowed feeling ; 
rich with observation of Nature clearly 
taken at no second-hand, no electro- 
type plating of worn-out imagery, 
re-issued “good as new ;” the work of 
aman who had drank for himself at 
the old fountains of national poesy, 
and in whom the love of those wild 
flowers of song was so powerful as to 
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secure him from the danger of all 
more vitiating, even though perhaps 
more finished, models—so judicious and 
so genial, as to make him feel that the 
true way to inherit the spirit of the 
old bards was to go straight to Na- 
ture for himself, as they had done. 

Love and war—* fierce wars and 
faithful loves”—as customary with all 
“those same metre ballad-mongers,” 
are of course the main staple of our 
Glasgow minstrel. Among those dedi- 
cated to the former theme, the famous 
song of “ Jeanie Morrison” will proba- 
bly be considered to take precedence. 
Simple and spontaneous as this little 
poem appears, we are informed by 
Motherwell’s biographer, that of it 
“there exist at least two rough 
draughts, if not more, in which the 
process of elaboration is very distinct, 
and out of which the poem, as it now 
stands, was wrought. ‘“ There are,” 
he adds, * of course, different versions 
of particular stanzas, but the leading 
ideas and images are the same in all ; 
and, as he was thirty-four years of age 
when he published the ballad in its 
present form, we thus see that this 
single production was, in a certain 
sense, the work of a life.” Such per- 
fection of art is it celare artem; so 
very hard is it to be perfectly at ease. 
Meanwhile it is quite possible that the 
ballad may have suffered as well as 
profited by this process. It is well 
known that the Laureate busies his 
venerable leisure in re-casting, or re- 
forming many of his great poems ; but 
his admirers have often seriously 
doubted whether his second and third 
readings will be allowed to stand in 
the text of future editions ; and have 
vainly sighed for an injunction from 
some poetical Court of Chancery to re- 
strain this Saturnian process of muti- 
lating his lovely offspring. 

Jeanie Morrison was a school-boy 
flame; ‘a mild and bashful girl,” says 
the biographer,—“ a pretty girl and of 
good capacity,” declares the more 
searching verdict of the school-master, 
But indeed the school-master has even 
more to tell us than this characteristic 
criticism. Her hair was of a light. 
ish brown, approaching to fair; her 
eyes were dark, and had a sweet and 
gentle expression; her temper was 


* Author of ‘‘ The Arrow and the Rose,” and ** Fitful Fancies.” 
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mild, and her manners unassuming. 
Her dress was also neat and tidy. In 
winter she wore’—but positively we 
will go no farther; for further parti- 
culars we beg to refer to the Ladies’ 
Fashionable Magazine for 1808. “ She 
is now,” it seems, “a widow, witha 
family of three children ; all of whom 
are grown up and doing well ;” a ter- 
mination of Jeanie’s career, which can 
only be compared to the latest accounts 
of the “ Maid of Athens,” who, it 
seems is now “ doing well” as * Mrs, 
Black of Marathon,” or some similar- 
ly romantic title, for we cannot be 
sitive as to the precise designation. 
The ballad was first thrown off at 
the age of fourteen, but, as we have 
seen, was afterwards much altered, as 
indeed is manifest from the substance 
of it. The whole strain points to a 
distant, sadly remembered period. 


** JEANIE MORRISON. 


“T’'ve wanderedeast, I’ve wandered west, 
Through many a weary day, 

But never, never can forget 

The luve o’ life’s young day ! 

The fire that’s blown on Beltane e’en 
May weel be black gin yule ; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 

Where first fond luve grows cule. 


** Oh, dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

’ The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears— 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 

The blithe blinks o’ lang sine. 


*’'T was then we luvit ilk other weel, 

*T was then we twa did part 

Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at 
scule— 

Twa bairns and but ae heart— 

’*T was then we sat on ae laigh bink, 

To leir ilk ither lear, 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were 
shed 

Remembered evermair. 


**I wonder, Jeanie, often yet, 

When sitting on the bink, 

Cheek touching cheek, loof lock’d in 
loof, 

What our wee heads could think ? 

When baith bent doun ower ae braid 
page, 

Wi ae buik on our knee, 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 

My lesson was in thee. 


** Oh! mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How cheeks ens red with shame, 











Whene’er the scule weans laughin’ said, 
We cleck’d thegither hame ? 

And mind ye o’ the Saturdays 

(The scule then skail’t at noon) 

When we ran off to speel the braes, 
The bonny braes o’ June. 


‘** My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 

O’ scule-time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life! oh, mornin’ luve, 

Oh, lechtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like summer blossoms sprang. 


Oh, mind ye, luve, how aft we left 

The deavin’ dinsome toun, 

To wander by the green burnside, 

And hear its waters croon ? 

The simmer leaves hung ower our 
heads, 

The flower burst round our feet, 

And in the gloaming o’ the wood 

The throssil whusslet sweet ; 


** The throssil whusslet in the woods, 
The burn sang to the trees, 

And we with nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And on the knowe abune the burn 
For hours thegither sat, 

In the silentness 0’ joy, till baith 

Wi’ very gladness grat. 


‘* Aye, aye, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tears trinkled doun your cheek 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak ! 

That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 
When freely gushed all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled—unsung ! 


‘*T marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 

Gin I have been to thee, 

As closely twin’d wi’ early thochts 

As ye hae been to me. 

Oh! tell me gin their music fills 

Thine ear as it does mine— 

Oh! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o” lang syne? 


“I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered 
west, 

I've borne a weary lot ; 

But in my wanderings far and near 

Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this 
heart 

Still travels on its way, 

And channels deeper as it runs 

The luve of life’s young day. 


**O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sindered young, 
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I've never seen your face, nor heard 
The music of your tongue. 

But I cou'd hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I dee, 

Did I but ken your heart still dream’d 
O’ bygane days and me,” 


The reader will observe the mixture 
in this pretty ballad of the native 
Doric, with long-syllabled modern 
English ; a union to which the poetry 
of Burns alone perhaps could have re- 
conciled us, but which his genius—fus- 
ing all varieties of language together 
in the fire of feeling—has for ever li- 
censed in the poets of his country. A 
fine comparison at the close of the pen- 
ultimate stanza will also betray the 
student of Burns. To our judgment 
the following pathetic stanzas seem the 
finer poem of the two. 


*“‘MY HEID IS LIKE TO REND, WILLIE. 


*« My heid is like to rend, Willie, 
My heart is like to break— 

I'm wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 

I'm dyin’ for your sake! 

Oh lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand an’ my briest-bane ; 

Oh, say ye’ll think on me, Willie, 
When I[ am deid and gane. 


** It’s vain to comfort me, Willie, 
Sair grief maun hae its will ; 

But let me rest upon your breast, 
To sob-and greet my fill: 

Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
Let me shed by your hair, 

And look into the face, Willie, 

I never will see mair. 


“I'm sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life, 

A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 
A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 
And press it mair and mair, 

Or it will burst the silken twine 
Sae strong is its despair. 


*« Oh, wae’s me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met— 

Oh, wae’s me for the time, Willie, 
That our first tryst was set ; 

Oh, wae’s me for the loamin’ green, 
Where we were wont to gae; 

And wae’s me for the destiny 

That gart me love you sae. 


«« Oh, dinna mind my words, Willie, 

I donot seek to blame— 

put, oh! it’s hard to live, Willie, 

And dree a world’s shame. 

Wet tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 

And hailin’ ower your chin: 

Why Weep you sae for worthlessness, 
orrow, and for sin. 


Vou. XXIX.—Neo. 173. 
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**T’'m weary of this world, Willie, 

And sick wi’ all I see; 

I canna live as I hae lived, 

Or be as I should be. 

But fauld into your heart, Willie, 

The heart that still is thine, 

And kiss once mair the white, 
cheek, 

Ye saed was red lang syne. 


“A stoon gaes through m 
Willie, . . , 

A sair stoon through my heart— 

Oh, haud me up, and let me kiss 

Thy brow ere we twa part ; 

Anither and anither yet— 

How fast my life-strings break— 

Fareweel ! fareweel ! through yon kirk- 
yard 

Step lichtly for my sake. 


‘* The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 
That lilts far ower our heid, 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 

And this green turf we're sittin’ on, 
Wi’ dew draps shimmerin’ sheen, 
Will hap the heart that luvet thee, 
As world has seldom seen. 


‘** But, oh! remember me, Willie, 

On land whare’er you be; 

And, oh! think on the leal, leal heart 

That ne’er luvet ane but thee; 

And, oh! think on the cauld, 
mools 

That file my yellow hair ; 

And kiss the cheek and kiss the chin 

Ye never sall kiss mair.” 


cauld 


Those who prefer to dash these 
thrilling, tearful strains with a spice 
of the terrible, will find it in abund- 
ance in the “ Demon Lady”—a sort of 
night-visiting Bride of Corinth, fair 
= fiendish, who is addressed as fol- 
ows :— 


** Again in my chamber ! 
Again at my bed! 
With thy smile sweet as sunshine 
And hand cold as lead! 
I know thee, I know thee— 
Nay—start not, my sweet! 
Those golden robes shrank up, 
And showed me thy feet ; 
Those golden robes shrank up, 
And taffety thin, 
While out crept the symbols 
Of Death and of Sin! 
Bright, beautiful devil! 
Pass, pass from me now ; 
For the damp dews of death 
Gather thick on my brow; 
And bind up thy girdle, 
Nor beauties disclose 
More dazzlingly white 
Than the wreath-drifted snows, 
28 
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And away with thy kisses ; 
My heart waxes sick, 

As thy red lips like worms 
Travel over my cheek !” 


With a great deal more to the same 
terrific tune. In a similar vein is a 
long and desultory poem, with many 
fine expressions and stanzas, the “* Mad- 
man’s Love,”—which may perhaps re- 
mind the reader of Crabbe’s “Sir Eus- 
tace Grey ;” though it cannot pretend 
to approach the wild and melancholy 
solemnity of that impressive poem. 

But every reader of Motherwell’s 
volume will acknowledge that the 
theme which he has made peculiarly 
his own is the wild life and warfare of 
the Norsemen. The three noble Odes 
on this subject, which stand first in the 
collection, are fairly worth the rest of 
the book. Deep-rolling as thunder, 
fiery and rapid as the lightning-flash, 
they rush over the page and bear the 
reader along with them, like one of the 
fierce war-ships of the Sea-kings them- 
selves—ploughing with strained sail 
and wild battle-shriek, their grim and 
bloody way through the ocean ! 

Since the enthusiastic labours of the 
Brothers Grimm and of Von der 
Hagen, the Northern Mythology has 
been a favourite German study; the 
accomplished Swedish Poet, Tegner, 
who has lately left the world amid the 


with every adyantage in his version of 
the Frithioff’s Saga, and other poems, 
derived from the same source; and Mr. 
Weber, Dr. Percy’s translation of Mal- 
let, and more lately, Dr. Sayers, Mr. 
Herbert, and others, have done some- 
thing to popularize it among ourselves. 
None of our greater poets, except 
Gray, and Scott occasionally, appear, 
however, to have adequately felt the 
eminently poetical character of the sub- 
ject. Gray's odes, “ The Fatal Sis- 
ters,” and “ The Descent of Odin,” 
are paraphrastic translations of origi- 
nals preserved in Bartholinus, executed 
with harmony and vigour; but as 
translations (the second very nearly 
coinciding with the original), hardly 
deserving the high rank they have been 
considered to hold among the few but 
precious works of that exquisite writ- 
er.* Scott, in his “ Harold the Daunt- 
less,” has some passages thoroughly 
pervaded with the genuine Norse sa- 
vageness.t This wild tone comes out, 
perhaps with greater effect in some 
parts of his beautiful Romance, “ The 
Pirate ;” when abandoning metrical 
composition, “ he had seized,” as his 
biographer finely expresses it, “ on an 
instrument of wider compass, and which, 
handled with whatever rapidity, seem- 
ed to reveal at every touch treasures 
that had hitherto slept unconsciously 
within him.” [Life, vol. v.] Here, too, 


tears of his countrymen, has set it off 


* It is curious enough that so very accurate a scholar as Gray has committed 
the error of confounding the Valkyriur, or Choosers of the Slain, with the Fatal 
Sisters—a totally distinct class of personages in the Scandinavian mythology. 

+ This fine poem was hardly ever done justice to. At first universally consi- 
dered a clever imitation of Scott’s style (he had in fact purposely disguised it), 
the critics treated it without ceremony, and thought themselves at liberty sneeringly 
to slight, or condestendingly to encourage the young author. Such was the way 
in which Scott amused himself trifling with the fame so many peril body and soul 
to grasp. We allude in the text to such passages as that spirited burst near the 
beginning :— 

** Woe to the realms which he coasted! for there 
Was shedding of blood, and tearing of hair, &c. 
. = * 


So wide and so far his ravage they knew, 
If a sail but gieam’d white ‘gainst the welkin blue, 
Trumpet and bugle to arms did call, 
Burghers hasten’d to man the wall, 
Peasants fled inland his fury to ’scape, 
Beacons were lighted on headland and cape, 
Bells were toll’d out, and aye as they rung, 
Fearful and faintly the grey brothers sung— 
** Bless us, St. Mary, from flood and from fire, 
** From famine, and pest, and Count Witikind’s ire!” 
And the fine hymn to Zernebock, in the Second Canto: 
‘¢ From thy Pomeranian throne, 
Hewn in rock of living stone,” &c. 


with many similar passages, which shew his perfect appreciation of the poetical 
elements of this grand and gloomy superstition. 
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in some of the oceasional songs, he 
gives us snatches of the true spirit of 
Norse minstrelsy ; the Song of Harold 
Harfager, the Song of the Mermaids, 
and the Song of the Reim-Kennar :— 
though none of them, probably, are 
superior—none equal in grandeur of 
situation and adjuncts—to the terrible 
invocation of Ulrica in Ivanhoe, when 
she appears amid the flames on the tur- 
ret, “ yelling forth a war-song such as 
was of yore chanted on the field of bat- 
tle by the yet heathen Saxons. Her 
long dishevelled grey hair flew back 
from her uncovered head ; the inebri- 
ating delight of gratified vengeance 
contended in her eyes with the fire of 
insanity ; and she brandished the dis- 
staff which she held in her hand, as if 
she had been one of the Fatal Sisters, 
who spin and abridge the thread of 
human life.” And so the weird hag 
proceeds : 


“* Whet the bright Steel, 

Sons of the white Dragon ! 

Kindle the Torch, 

Daughter of Hengist ! 

The steel glimmers not for the carving of the 
banquet,” &e, 


Amid scenes of savage wildness— 
forests that spread through central 
Europe for hundreds of miles, when 
Germany had the climate and wore the 
aspect of the wildest parts of Canada,* 
and armies could cross the ice of her 
Rhine and Danube in winter; amid 
a faith, the growth of such scenes, 
and gloomy as they,—were formed the 
terrible tribes whose descendants ga- 
thering around the Baltic coasts main- 
tained the last strongholds of Pagan- 
ism in modern Europe. Like the Arab 
warriors, they had their anticipated 
Paradise, the reward of merciless va- 
lour; but the genius of the North and 
South was characteristically contrasted 
in each. The soft Mahometan heaven 
was not their's. The Valkyriur who 
were to receive and reward the impa- 
radised warrior of Norway and Den- 
mark, of Iceland and the Orkneys, 
themselves sought him amid the storm 
of battle; terrifically beautiful they 
themselves went forth, dim and dread- 
ful Presences, in the thick of fight, and 
awaited the foredoomed fall of their 
chosen. This belongs to the singular 
difference in the estimate of woman 
among these opposite races of man- 
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kind ;+ with the southern, the toy of 
languid leisure; with the northern, 
from time immemorial, the serious 
companion and even guide of life, en- 
dowed with powers mysterious and 
prophetic ;t and every where occupy- 
ing that position of respect and emi- 
nence which afterwards assisted, if it 
did not wholly produce, that remark- 
able and still unexplained phenomenon 
—the chivalrous devotion of the mid- 
dle ages. The religion of these fierce 
warriors, a tremendous accumulation 
of intricately but (as its profounder 
investigators maintain) consistentl 
connected legends; all overcast wit. 
the deepest gloom, and yet now and 
again, a gleam of strange unearthly 
beauty and gentleness crossing the 
stormy page; the character, for in- 
stance, of Baldur, the death-doomed 
son of Odin (whom the first converts 
are said to have identified with Our 
Lord) is singularly generous, gentle, 
andaffecting. But, for the most part, 
it deals in death and despair, recount- 
ing the fall of heroes and demigods, 
victims of a fate more relentless than 
even that which Greece brought from 
her old Thracian homes; the intru- 
sion, and often the unmitigated triumph 
of evil; the whole dark throng of 
phantoms ending in that dread con- 
summation, the awful “twilight of 
the gods,” when the whole universe 
perishes, and gods and men, Odin 
himself and all his subject thrones, 
shall fade and wither into nothingness. 
As the religion of the South ad- 
vanced northwards, and one by one 
involved the Teutonic nations, the 
grim Pagans of the Baltic were more 
and more straitened in their fastnesses; 
and a deep hatred of the renegade 
tribes of their own blood took posses- 
sion of their hearts. Robbery and re- 
ligion, pillage and piety, grew insepa- 
rably associated in their thoughts; 
and the love of Christian wealth was 
unspeakably heightened by the rapture 
of shedding Christian blood. Accord- 
ingly, the dearest luxury of the Da- 
nish devastator (as we so perpetually 
read in the story of their English in- 
eursions), was the pollution and de- 
struction of Monastery and Church. 
Their delight was to plunder the rich 
repositories of ecclesiastical wealth, 


* See Gibbon, ch. ix. for the comparison. 
See our last ‘‘ Evening” in the first number of this volume; p. 102. 
“ Feminis inerat aliquid providum,” &c.— Tacit. 
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and to litter their horses in the chapels 
of palaces. ‘* When they had wasted 
with fire and sword some canton of the 
Christian territory—‘ We have sung 
the mass of lances,’ they would say in 
derision ; ‘it began at dawn of morn- 
ing, and has lasted until night.’” 
The sea was their favourite element; 
but the land alone afforded pillage. 
**The same chief still commanded,” 
says the picturesque historian from 
whom we have just quoted, “‘ when the 
pirates had disembarked, and were 
marching in battalions, whether on foot 
or on horseback. He was saluted by 
the Germanic title of King ; but he was 
a king only at sea, and in combats ; for 
in the hour of repast the warriors sat in 
a circle, and the beer-horn passed from 
hand to hand, without distinction of 
firstjor last. The Sea-King was every 
where faithfully followed, and always 
zealously obeyed ; for he was always 
renowned as the bravest of the brave, 
as he who had never slept beneath a 
raftered roof, nor ever drained the 
bowl by a sheltered hearth. He could 
govern a vessel as the good horseman 
manages his horse ; when on a voyage, 
he could run across the oars when 
they were in motion; he could throw 
three javelins to the mast head, and 
catch them alternately in his hand, and 
repeat this trial of skill without once 
missing. Equal under such a chief, 
supporting lightly their voluntary sub- 
mission, and the weight of their coat 
of mail, which they promised them- 
selves would soon be changed for an 
equal weight in gold, the Danish pi- 
rates held on their course gaily, as 
their old national songs express it, in 
the track of the swans. Sometimes 
they cruised near the coasts, watching 
for their enemy in the straits, the bays, 
and roadsteads ; from which custom 
they were called Vi-Kings, or children 
of the creeks ; and at other times they 
would give chase, and steer across the 
ocean. Often were their fragile barks 
wrecked, and dispersed by the violent 
storms of the northern seas, and often 
did the rallying sign remain unan- 
swered; but this neither increased the 
cares nor diminished the confidence of 
the survivers, who laughed at the 
winds and the waves from which they 
had escaped unhurt. “ The force of 
the storm,” they would sing, “is a help 
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to the arm of our rowers; the hur- 
ricane is in our service; it carries us 
the way we would go.” 

«We smote with our swords’— 
such was the death-song of Regnar 
Lodbrog, when taken, imprisoned, and 
about, amid tortures unspeakable, to 
be slain by his captor, Zlla of Nor- 


thumberland :— 


“We smote with our swords in the 
days of my youth, when I went towards 
the East to prepare the repast of car- 
nage for wolves, and in that mighty 
battle in which I sent to the halls of 
Odin the people of Helsinghia. Thence 
our barks carried us to the mouth of 
the Vistula, where our lances trans- 

ierced cuirasses, and our swords cut 
ucklers in two. 

“* We smote with our swords on that 
day when I saw hundreds of enemies 
stretched on the sands beneath an Eng- 
lish headland; dew-drops of blood fell 
off our swords; an arrow swung in the 
wind when they sought the helmets; and 
it gave me delight equal to that of the 
company of a beautiful maiden. 

** We smote with our swords, on the 
day when I struck down the youth, so 
proud of his flowing hair, who from 
early morning pursued after tender vir- 
gins, and coma the society of the wi- 
dows. What fate so fit for the brave as 
to be the first to fall in the field? He 
who ne’er receives a wound leads a dull 
life; it is necessary for a man to make 
an attack upon an opponent, and to re- 
sist him in the play of combats. 

‘We smote with our swords; but 
now I find that men are the slaves of 
Fate, and must be obedient to the or- 
ders of fairies ‘that presided over their 
birth. Never did I think to meet death 
from the brand of lla, when I sped in 
7 prows of plank across the wide foam 
of waters, and gave feasts to the flesh- 
devouring beasts. Yet I laugh with de- 
light in contemplating that a place is re- 
served for me in the Sualls of Odin, and 
that therein, soon seated at a splendid 
banquet, we shall quaff beer in our 
overflowing cupsofhorn .... . 
From my boyhood I have shed blood, 
and have longed for such a death as this. 
Goddesses sent toward me by Odin, cal! 
and invite me; I am going to quaff with 
the gods ale in the highest seats. The 
hours of my life are fast ebbing; I am 
smiling under the hand of death !”* 


Eric, the son of Harald, was simi- 
larly unfortunate. He fell in battle 
with five sea-kings, his allies, slain by 


* See Thierry, Book II. Mallet, Hist. du Danemarck, Tom. ii. 293. Olaus 
Wormius (Literat. Runica, p. 198). 
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Edred the Anglo-Saxon (a. p. 946). 
Eric had been baptized; but his Chris- 
tianity had been notoriously simulated 
and the Skalds unanimously awarded, 
him the honours of Valhalla. 


“‘T have had a dream,” cried the 
bard; ‘I found myself at dawn of day 
in the hall of Valhalla, preparing: all 
things for the reception of those slain in 
battle. 

**I awakened the heroes from their 
sleep; I persuaded them to rise, and 
arrange the benches, and prepare the 
drinking cups, as for the arrival of a 
king. 

**¢ Whence all this turmoil,’ exclaims 
Brag; ‘whence is it that so many are 
active in placing the benches?’ Odin 
replies, ‘It is because Eric is coming ; 
I expect him. Arise, and go to meet 
him.’ 

‘*¢ And why does his coming give thee 
more delight than that of another 
King ?’ “Desens many are the ~ 
in which he has stained his sword with 
blood, many are the places where his 
blood-stained sword has been drawn.’ 

** ¢ Hail to thee, Eric! Brave warrior, 
enter; thou art welcome in this abode. 
Tell me what Kings accompany thee. 
How many came with thee from the 
combat ?” 

“*¢Five Kings come,’ answers Eric ; 
‘and I am the sixth.’”* 


The Saxon foe too could sing his 
war-song. It was thus, when Olaf, son 
of Sitric, with the Danes of the Ork- 
neys and the Gaels of the Hebrides, 
were defeated by the English at the 
great battle of Brunenburgh, that the 
conquerors hymned their triumph. 


“* Olaf,” they cried, “‘has fled, fol- 
lowed by few, and has wept upon the 
waves. The stranger, when seated at 
his fireside, surrounded by his family, 
will not relate this battle; for in it his 
kinsmen have fallen, from it his friends 
have not returned. The Kings of the 
North will lament in their councils that 
their warriors desired to play at the 
game of carnage with the sons of Ed- 
ward. 

“King Ethelstan and his brother 
Edmund return to the land of the 
West-Saxons. They leave behind them 
the raven feeding on the carcasses of 
their foes; the black raven with his 
pointed beak, and the croaking toad, 
and the eagle hungering after flesh, and 
the greedy kite, and the wild wolf of the 
woods !”* 


* Torfei Hist. Rerum Norweg. II. Cap. 4. 
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Such were the tribes and manners 
in which our poet (for we must not 
forget him) delighted to find the sub- 
jects of song. With what force and 
spirit he has executed the task our 
readers will be enabled amply to judge 
from the specimen we subjoin :— 


““THE BATTLE-FLAG OF SIGURD. 


% 

** The eagle hearts of all the north 
Have left their stormy strand; 

The warriors of the world are forth 
To choose another land ! 

Again their long keels sheer the wave, 
Their broad sheets court the breeze; 

Again the reckless and the brave 
Ride lords of weltering seas. 

No swifter from the well-bent bow 
The feather’d shaft hath sped, 

Than o’er the ocean’s flood of snow 
Their snoring galleys tread. 

Then lift the can to bearded lip, 
And smite each sounding shield. 

Wassaile! to every dark-ribbed ship, 
To every battle-field ! 

So proudly the Skalds raise their voices 

of triumph, 
As the Northmen ride over the broad- 
bosom’d billow. 


II. 
“* Aloft Sigurdir’s battle-flag 
Streams onward to the land; 
Well may the taint of slaughter lag 
On yonder glorious strand ; 
The waters of the mighty deep, 
The wild birds of the sky, 
Hear it like vengeance 
sweep, 
Where moody men must die. 
The waves wax wroth beneath our keel, 
The clouds above us lour ; 
They know the battle sign, and feel 
All its resistless power. 
Who now uprears Sigurdir’s flag, 
Nor shuns an early tomb ? 
Who shoreward through the swelling 
surge 
Shall bear the scroll of doom ? 
So shouted the Skalds as the long ships 
were nearing 
The low-lying shores of a beautiful 
land. 


shoreward 


IIt. 

** Silent the self-devoted stood 
Beside the massive tree, 

His image mirrored in the flood 
Was terrible to see! 

As leaning on his gleaming axe, 
And gazing on the wave, 

His fearless soul was churning up 
The death-rune of the brave. 


See Thierry’s Hist. Norm. Conq. 
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Upheaving, then, his giant form 
Upon the brown bark’s prow, 
And tossing back the yellow storm 
Of hair from his broad brow ; 
The lips of song burst open, and 
The words of fire rushed out, 
And thundering through that martial 
crew 
Pealed Harold’s battle-shout— 
It is Harold the dauntless that lifteth 
his great voice, 
As the Northmen roll on with the doom- 
written banner. 


Iv. 

**T bear Sigurdir’s battle-flag 
Through sunshine or through gloom, 

Through swelling surge on Bloody 

strand 

I plant the scroll of doom; 

On Scandia’s lonest, bleakest waste, 
Beneath a starless sky, 

The shadowy Three like meteors passed, 
And bade young Harold die. 

They sang the war-deeds of his sires, 
And pointed to their tomb ; 

They told him that this glory-flag 
Was his by right of doom. 

Since then where hath young Harold 

been, 

But where Jarl’s son should be ? 

’Mid war and waves, the combat keen, 
That raged on land or sea. 

So sings the fierce Harold, the thirster 
for glory, 

As his hand bears aloft the dark death- 
laden banner. 


v. 
‘*Mine own death’s in this clenched 
hand, 

I know the noble trust ; 

These limbs must rot on yonder strand, 
These lips must lick the dust : 

But shall this dusky standard quail 
In the red slaughter day ? 

Or shall this heart its purpose fail— 
This arm forget to slay ? 

I trample down such idle doubt ; 
Harold’s high blood hath sprung 

From sires whose hands in martial bout, 
Have ne’er belied their tongue : 

Nor keener from their castled rock 
Rush eagles on their prey, 

Than panting for the battle-shock, 
Young Harold leads the way. 

It is thus that tall Harold, in terrible 
beauty, 

Pours forth his big soul to the joyaunce 

of heroes. 
VI. 

‘* The ship-borne warriors of the North, 
The sons of Woden’s race, 

To battle as to feast go forth, 
With stern and changeless face ; 

And I, the last of a great line, 
The self-devoted, long 

Tolift onhigh the Runic sign 
Which gives my name to song. 
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In battle-field young Harold falls 
Amid a slaughtered foe ; 
But backward never bears this flag, 
While streams to ocean flow. 
On, on above the crowded dead 
This Runic scroll shall flare, 
And round it shall the lightning spread, 
From swords that never spare. 
So rush the hero words from the death- 
doomed one, 
While Skalds harp aloud the renown of 
his fathers. 


vi. 
‘Flag! from your folds, and fiercely 
wake 
War-music on the wind ; 
Lest tenderest thoughts should riseto 
shake 
The sternness of thy mind; ' 
Brynhilda, maiden meek and fair! 
Pale watcher by the sea, 
I hear thy wailings on the air, 
Thy heart’s dirge sung for me ; 
In vain thy milk-white hands are wrung 
Above the salt sea foam ; 
The wave that bears me from thy bower 
Shall never bear me home ; 
Brynhilda! seek another love, 
3ut ne’er wed one like me, 
Who, death foredoomed from above, 
Joys in his destiny. 
Thus mourned young Harold as he 
thought on Brynhilda, 
While his eyes filled with tears which 
glittered but fell not. 


Viti. 
**On sweeps Sigurdir’s battle-flag, 
The scourge of far from shore ; 
It dashes through the seething foam, 
But I return no more! 
Wedded unto a fatal bride, 
Born for a bloody bed, 
And battling for her, side by side, 
Young Harold’s doom is sped. 
In starkest fight, where kemp on kemp, 
Reel beadlong to the grave, 
There Harold’s axe shall ponderous 
ring, 
There Sigurd’s flag shall wave. 
Yes, underneath this standard tall, 
Beside this fateful scroll, 
Down shall the tower-like prison fall 
Of Harold’s haughty soul. 
So sings the Death-seeker, while nearer 
and nearer 
The fleet of the Northmen bears down 
to the shore. 


Ix. 
“Green lie those thickly-timbered 
shores, 
Fair sloping to the sea; 
They’re cumbered with the harvest 
stores, 
That wave but for the free. 
Our sickle is the gleaming sword, 
Our garner the broad shield ; 
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Let peasants sow, but still he’s lord 
Who’s master of the field. 
Let them come on, the bastard-born, 
Each soil-stained chur] !—alack, 
What gain they but a splitten skull, 
A sod for their base back ? 
They sow for us these goodly lands, 
We reap them in our might, 
Scorning all titles but the brands 
That triumph in the fight !’ 
It was thus the land-winners of old 
gained their glory, 
And grey stones voiced their praise in 
the bays of far isles. 


x. 
“** The rivers of yon island low 
Glance redly in the sun ; 
But ruddier still they’re doomed to 
glow, 
And deeper shall they run: 
The current of proud life shall swell 
Each river to the brim ; 
And in that spate of blood how well 
The headless corpse will swim! 
The smoke of many a shepherd's cot 
Curls from each peopled glen; 
And hark! the song of maidens mild, 
The shout of joyous men! 
But one may hew the oaken tree, 
The other shape the shroud, 
As the LANpDEyDA o’er the sea 
Sweep like a tempest cloud.’ 
So shouteth fierce Harold, so echo the 
Northmen, 
As shoreward their ships like mad steeds 
are careering, 


XI. 
‘** Sigurdir’s battle-flag is spread 
Abroad to the blue sky, 
And spectral visions of the dead 
Are trooping grimly by ; 
The spirit heralds rush before 
Harold’s destroying brand ; 
They hover o’er yon fated shore, 
And death-devoted band. 
Marshal, stout Jarls, your battle fast, 
And fire each beacon height ; 
Our galleys anchor in the sound, 
Our banner heaves in sight ; 
And through the surge and arrowy 
shower 
That rains on this broad shield, 
Harold uplifts the sign of power, 
Which rules the battle-field.’ 
So cries the death-doomed on the red 
strand of slaughter, 
While the helmets of heroes like anvils 
are ringing, 


xi. 


** On rolled the Northmen’s war above 
The Raven standard flew ; 
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Nor tice nor’tempest ever strove 
With vengeance half so true. 
’Tis Harold—'tis the sire-bereaved 
Who goads the dread career ; 
And high amid the flashing storm 
The flag of Doom doth rear. 
* On, on,’ the tall Death-seeker cries, 
These earth-worms soil our heel ; 
Their spear-points crash like crisping 
ice 
On ribs of stubborn steel !’ 
Hurra, hurra! their whirlwind sweep, 
And Harol d’s fate is sped ; 
Bear on the flag—he goes to sleep 
With the life-scorning dead. 
Thus fell the young Harold, as of old 
fell his sires, 
And the bright hall of heroes bade hail 
to his spirit.” 


The fire and vividness of this fine 
ode will not be denied. Our poet's 
biographer ventures timidly to prefer 
it to either of Gray’s Scandinavian 
versions. He need entertain no scru- 
ples on the subject. From our high 
judgment seat we hereby solemnly ab- 
solve him of all crime or misdemeanor 
in the criticism aforesaid ; and autho- 
rize him to repeat it without let or 
hindrance on all suitable occasions ; 
all literary coteries, quarterly, month- 
ly, and weekly Reviews, blue-stocking 
oracles, and other standard authori- 
ties, notwithstanding. 

But we must close ; nor linger upon 
a theme which might lead us farther 
than every reader would care to fol- 
low. We part with William Mother- 
well and his wild Northmen. The 
swift barques, hung with glittering 
shields, and the fierce landing, and the 
despairing flight, and the burning ab- 
bey, and the battle-horn of “ thunder,”* 
and the magic raven ensign,t and the 
shout of onslaught, and the shriek of 
defeat,—all vanish slowly into empty 
space, die off into their own irreco- 
verable Past, and leave us to soberer— 
though it may be safer—truth. Be 
it so; we must be content with simple 
reality, the downright prose of tene- 
ments unburnt and throats safe, until 
the spell be cast upon us from some 
other region of Fancy, when in some 
unborn Article lying as yet among the 
dim possibilities of the Future, we 
shall once more conduct our readers— 

“ To fresh fields and pastures new.” 


* « Tuba illi erat eburnea, tonitruum nuncupata ;” Dudo de S. Quintin. 

¢ King’s Sweyn’s, woven with magic incantations by three of his sisters, and 
borne before the Danes in their terrible invasion of England at the: dawn of the 
eleventh century.—See the Heimskringla. 
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Axout twenty years ago, or it may be more, there was established in Cork a 
Society for promoting the Fine Arts, under very favourable auspices. His 
Holiness the Pope having presented to George the Fourth a number of casts 
from the Antique, comprising in themselves copies of the most glorious pieces 
in the Vatican, and in the chief Italian galleries, his Majesty, to whom they 
were of no use, bestowed them, at the solicitation of Lord Ennismore—a well- 
known patron of Art, whose collection of pictures at Convamore, between Fer- 
moy and Mallow, was said to be the finest in Ireland—on a number of gentle- 
men who formed themselves into an art-committee, founded a society, and in 
a short time enrolled among their subscribers nearly all the principal gentry of 
Cork and its neighbourhood. A public room, which had been formerly used 
as a theatre by the Apollo Society of amateur actors, was fixed upon as the place 
most suitable for the reception of this valuable collection of casts. It was situ- 
ated in one of the principal streets, and lighted from the top; the stage was 
screened from sight by a well painted view of the interior of a Greek Temple ; 
the pit, which was spacious and circular, was boarded over to a level with the 
boxes; the gallery was partitioned off ; the boxes remained nearly as they had 
been when the place was dedicated to dramatic pursuits—pilasters, and curtained 
pillars, and painted panels of gold, and crimson, and purple embodying many 
a scene from classic tale and ballad of love, festivity, and war—the Statues and 
Groupes of a pure and glowing white were arranged around the parterre with 
equal elegance and taste, on moveable pedestals ; and the whole chamber, with 
its pictorial and statuesque decorations, presented an appearance delightful to 
the eye, and recreating to the mind, by its airy, brilliant, and poetical effect. 
Here you might have seen the majestic horrors of the Laocoon, the godlike 
grandeur of the Apollo, the melancholy loveliness of the Niobe, .the luxuriant 
youth of Antinous, the Venus of antiquity, the more charming Venus of Canova, 
the giant Torsos of Theseus and Ilyssus, the Mercury redolent of grace and 
vigour, the ill-fated Meleager, the bright and beaming Adonis, the Diana 
chaste and fair, with hound and quiver, as bounding in the chase, she looks with 
eye intent on the receding stag. Busts and masks, bas-reliefs, arches, medals, 
broken columns, vases and urns, sculptured fruit and flowers, to the amount of 
many hundreds, were elegantly grouped around; and the first fervour of curi- 
osity to see those far-famed copies of the Antique having gradually subsided, a 
sweet and eloquent silence, congenial to the venerable spirit of the place, suc- 
ceeded, and realised all that the most enthusiastic scholar might have wished to 
beheld and feel in this inspiring Hall of Statues. It was soon resorted to by 
students; and there in silence, and often in solitude, worked many a pale-faced 
aspiring artist, animated by dreams of glory and immortality, destined, alas! 
never to be realised, but dissipated only by the stroke which consigned the 
thoughtful visionary at once to Death and to Oblivion. 

Among these students there was one, upon whose young imagination this un- 
equalled gallery, for such it must be considered, burst with the splendour of a 
revelation from heaven. ‘Tall and slender, with long black hair, a full and elo- 
quent brow, and dark eyes of rich and powerful beauty, the morning sun shone 
in upon him as he sat entranced before the divine glory of the Apollo, and 
studied with anxious but reverential gaze the outlines and features, the awful 
and imperial bearing, the grand colossal look of power, and youth, and heavenly 
birth, so exquisitely blent and intertwined together into one harmonious whole 
of that wonderful masterpiece of ancient art, which all who see it feel, is still, 
and must ever be, without a rival in the world of statuary, and which alone, 
perhaps, of all the ancient marbles, realizes to the brightest as well as greatest 
imagination, all that it has pictured to itself of the surpassing majesty of the 
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Delian god. The morning sun shone in upon him there, and the evening sun 
beheld him working still—working on from day to day with all the enthusiasm 
and all the unflagging zeal which Genius, when inspired by high ambition, never 
fails to inspire into her sons; his eyes fixed full upon that Fair Ideal of the 
Python-Slayer, whose outlines he laboured to transfer to the large folio that 
lay open before him, and whose beaming presence imprinted upon his mind that 
dazzling model of manly beauty which has never since been erased from it, but 
which shines forth in multiform strength and splendour on canvass and cartoon, 
giving to the creations of his pencil the daring vigour of Michael Angelo with the 
celestial loveliness of Guido and Raffaelle. 

Here indeed was a true Enthusiast of Art. From the earliest period of 
his childhood, so long, in truth, that he could scarcely date its beginning, 
all his thoughts, desires, and inclinations turned, as it were, inatinetively 
to that enchanting pursuit, to whose professors the world owes so many 
priceless blessings,—-so many sweet, and noble, and refining feelings and aspi- 
rations,—that mute, splendid, and undefined something intermediate between 
a thought and a thing—the Art of Painting. The child’s copy-book, and not 
it alone, but the copy-books of all his schoolfellows, were covered with illustra- 
tions; his Latin Grammar was profusely pictured with birds, and flowers, and 
fairy landscapes ; his Murray’s Reader was like some illuminated manuscript or 
missal of the olden time. A pack of cards, which he accidentally met, glittered 
all over with sketches, some grotesque, some exquisitely wild and graceful, some 
sweetly poetical—the kings, queens, and other court cards contributing to the 
development of some new and fanciful adornment that flashed over his budding 
thoughts. A dead goldfinch—a favourite bird it was—was copied with spirit 
and fidelity, and was considered to be a great effort, for it was drawn and 
coloured after nature—even a portrait had been made, and all this before he 
was ten years old. Of course he had been chastised at school for his early 
unappreciated efforts. He had made the usual display of satirical inge- 
nuity in humorously portraying the rugged features of the usher; many 
other successful hits of his, committed to the transitory impression of a slate 
with a pencil, gave undeniable proofs as to whohad sat for the originals. The 
print shops had more than once seduced him from school; and when these 
failed to present any new attraction, he wandered still, thoughtfully and full of 
thought, amid romantic scenery and ruined abbeys, by silent rivers and through 
shady trees. What cared he for ferula or for preceptor? for chiding or for 
chastisement? The punishment was willingly incurred, for it was far more 
than compensated for by the pleasures that sprang from musing over flood and 
fell; by the silent meditation in the greenwood ; by the fixed and lonely con- 
templation of those sunny skies and palaces of crystal clouds which settled 
down into his young mind, to be reproduced afterwards in his pictures, and 
there to charm us, and to endure for ever. Nor let any body suppose that 
these early impressions can ever be effaced. Rembrandt, from the dark interior 
of his father's mill, partially lighted from above, in which he passed his infancy 
and boyhood, is supposed to have caught the first idea of those strong contrasts 
of light and shade, which he afterwards carried to such perfection in his art. 
And many and gloomy were the predictions in which the friends of our youn 
wanderer now began to indulge. He had gone on thus from year to year, unti 
he was now nearly fourteen ; and though it could not be said of him as truly 
as it was said of Claude, that he began his career a friendless boy, still there 
were difficulties enough in his way, and poor was the prospect that lay before 
him. The neighbours, good souls, began to advise, and crowded round the 
paternal chair. ’*Twas time, they said, to think of his future—that limning 
was but a poor dependence—that no hope was in store for him; they all remem- 
bered how even Barry had been wrecked and lost. You had better bind him 
’prentice, says one; get him aclerkship, cried another; a third advised his 
father to procure him a cadetship—“ but for God’s sake let him not idle any 
more of his time.’’ And after these wise saws, and modern instances, they 
went their way. But the boy was fated to be neither a clerk nor a cadet, least 


of all could he be called an idler. And still he laboured on and laboured still, 
and dreamed his bright dreams, happier in his imaginary world of Arcadian 
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times and scenery than ever was monarch on his throne. And he thought of 


beauty and nobleness, and grace and grandeur, and gorgeous sights and objects, 
and day and hours of fairy land, and bright and flowing draperies, and valiant 
princes and princesses, that slept away a hundred years and more in houses 
built of gold, and rich with diamonds, pearls, and other precious jewels. What to 
him were the cold and chilling calculations of friends and relatives? His heart 


and soul were already in the Ideal, lived in it, panted for it, fed upon it, dedicated 


itself solely and for ever unto it and thee, O Beauty! And now we behold him, 


seated before this astonishing statue—the sun-god before him, the sunshine 
around—drinking in new draughts of dreamy, but brilliant inspiration, from its 
immortal presence—warm—animated—glowing, in brain and pulse. And Venus, 
too, is there, to shed into his spirit a portion of her celestial charms—to attune and 
accustom his eye to never-dying beauty—to make him iu love with it, and all that 


is synonymous with it—heroism, virtue, truth, honour, generosity, faithfulness— 


for all these are moral beauty, and unhappy are they to whose imagination it has 


never been presented, how beautiful are the countenances of each and all 
those with wisdom, too, and justice; and that neither the morning nor the 
evening star are half so fair.* And Mercury stands by, to inspire into him such 
thoughts as meetly proceed from the god of eloquence and gracefulness ; and 
the fair form of Antinous, and the colossal ruin of the Theseus, and the queen- 


like purity of Diana. Lo! all these are round about him—about him, the 


young and impassioned Enthusiast of Art; and the air is eloquent with the 


thoughts, pure and ennobling, and sublime, that seem to fall from their mute 
eyes and lips. And the boy labours on still—his soul becomes, as it were, the 
temple in which those spirits of beauty, and grandeur, and strength, and divine 
glory, become enshrined ; and, eight or ten years after, he goes forth among 


men, to take them by surprise—to rank his name, at once and for ever, with 
the immortals in his art-—to become one of the greatest and most original 


painters in the world—the pride of England, and of English art—the renown 


and glory of his own land. Such a boy was this—and such is the man presented 
to you here in Danret Macutse. 


And great and wonderful, indeed, is the genius of this Daniel—of our Daniel, 
as he may well be called; for what Irishman is there, or can there be, who 


does not feel his heart pant with exultation when he knows that he has the 


honour of being the countryman of such a man as this? With Burke and 


Berkeley, in philosophy; with Swift and Maginn, in humour; with 
Goldsmith, in poetry; with Sheridan and Flood, in eloquence; with 
Farquhar and Congreve, in the comic drama; with Knowles and Sheil, 
in tragedy; with Hogan, M‘Dowell, and Kirke in sculpture; with Barry, Maclise, 
and Danby in painting; and, last of all, with Wellington, in war, and Wellesley, 


in the council and in elegant scholarship, what country in the world can 
produce a brighter galaxy than this? And illustrated as Ireland has been 


by the birth of such men, how mean, and vile, and base, are those jealousies 
which keep [rishmen in disunion and in weakness, and which, urging on brother 
against brother, have made her name a byword and a mockery among the 

ople of the earth, and herself the weeping Niobe of nations. For, behold 


ow infamously we treat all our illustrious men! Has Swift a statue? Has 


Flood a column? Has Goldsmith a bust? Has Sheridan a picture, or Burke 


a shrine, or Maginn a cenotaph, or Barry a niche? I could o> for the de- 
gradation we have sunk into, and the hopeless monomania in which we now 
labour, when we raise altars and busts to dog-faced demagogues of nine-and- 
twenty, while Knowles is struggling for life, and all our men of intellect are 
exiled in other lands? 


But, enough of this! Why have I written it? Why, alas! is it necessary 
that it should be written ? 


Let me proceed— 


I have introduced to thee, then, O, gentle reader, the subject of the present 
sketch, Daniel Maclise, Royal Academician and future President, if there be 


‘ 


* Plotinus. 
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faith in prediction; and truth, and justice, and fair play, remain among man- 
kind. Ihave introduced him to thee in his thirteenth or fourteenth year, 


seated among the remnants of Grecian art; studying like Raffaelle at Rome, 
their fine and exquisite proportions, living as it were among the ancient 
sculptors, and learning from them, not only their contours, and drapery, and 
attitudes, but the very soul and spirit, and principles of art itself. “3 find 
mention,” says a learned historian of Italian painting, in one of his digres- 


sions on Raffaele, “1 find mention,” says he, “that being interrogated by 


one of his pupils, in what part of heaven, in what mould existed those won- 


drous features which he only drew, he pointed to the casts of the antique 
heads just alluded to, adding, you too may gather from such examples, beau- 
ties similar to those in my pictures, if your skill be equal to the task.” And 
it was in a school of similar, though not of equal beauty, that, as I have 


shewn thee, our young Maclise first strenuously stripped himself to the work. 


It is necessary, however, that I should go back a little, and trace him from 


his birth upwards to his fourteenth year; for the curiosity to be made ace 
quainted with these matters appertaining to a man of true genius, is a just 
and proper and laudable curiosity. 

The immediate family of Maclise then is not purely Irish, but is Scoto-Irish. 
It was the name adopted by some members of the Clan Mac Donald, who were 


noted for having taken too active a part in the Scottish Rebellion, headed by 
the old Pretender against the House of Brunswick. These Mac Donalds 


were forced to quit Scotland—their estates were confiscated—and after peace 


was established, they returned to the Highlands, assuming for obvious reasons 
the name of Mac Leish. Daniel, the grandfather of the painter, was one of 
this family, and was born on St. Andrew’s day, in 1726, in the north High- 
lands, between the towns of Callender and Monteith in Perthshire—he had 


two elder brothers, Malcolm and James, They were farmers and mill owners. 


At eighteen, Daniel entered a volunteer regiment, named, when first enrolled, 
the Highland Watch (afterwards the famous 42nd.) This regiment, owing 


to their local fame in the Highlands, were invited to London, reviewed by the 
King, George II[., in person, sent into the Netherlands, and there served in 
the war under William, Duke of Cumberland. The Highlander, Daniel, was 
present at the battles of Fontenoy, and Bergen-op-Zoom, where seven thou- 


sand men were slain; at the defeat at Val, near Maestricht, and at Dettingen. 


He was wounded at Fontenoy, and was made adjutant. When the general 


army was recalled from Flanders, the Highland Watch was sent into Ireland, 
and the rest of the British troops passed into Scotland, to quell the rebellion 
raised by the young Pretender. Malcolm and James, the brothers of Daniel, 
joined the rebels, and were engaged at Culloden. The Highlander was quar- 
tered at Charlemont, in the County of Armagh. Here he married into 


the family of the Hills, retired from the army, enjoyed pension and halfpay, 


and finally settled in Dublin in 1750. He had seventeen children, twelve boys 
and five girls, all of whom died when young, with the exception of Alexander, 
the father of the painter. This gentleman obtained an ensign’s commission 
in his eighteenth year, in the Elgin Fencibles, a corps raised by Lady Drum- 
mond in 1794,¢ and sent into Ireland in the rebellion of 1798. This regi- 


ment being stationed in Cork, our young ensign married Miss Rebecca 


Bohanan, of a well known and loyally reputed Bandon family, and 


nearly related to the Clears of that city, wealthy merchants. 

The regiment was disbanded, after seven years’ existence, and the young 
ensign, by the exigencies of the time, and the representations of his wife’s rela- 
tives, was induced to enter into the conduct of a trade, for which he had not 
one single requisite. He superintended, however, for many years, the business 


* This Lady Drummond seems to have been a beautiful amazon. She appeared 
in kilt and tartan on the Inch of Perth, mounted ona charger, and gave the co- 
lours to the regiment. It was said that by the charms of her presence she gained 
over many a recusant recruit, personally soliciting them with a guinea placed be- 


tween her beautiful lips. 
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of a tan-yard in Cork, and fulfilled, during the war, several government con- 
tracts for the troops embarking at Cove. His course of trade, however, was 
not prosperous, and after five-and-thirty years’ unceasing toil, he found himself 
almost as poor as when he began. He had ten children, of whom the eldest 


was Daniel, the subject of this sketch, who was born in George’s-street, just 
near Grafton’s-alley, on the 25th of January, 1811; a lineal descendant of two 
kilted predecessors. 

Such, then, is a genealogical sketch of Maclise for two generations ; and 
curious truly would it be to inquire by what metempsychosis the grandson of 
the stout, stalwart, fighting Highlander, of Dettingen aud Fontenoy, flashed 
upon the world in the character of the great and golden-dreaming Painter that 
he is. Curious, indeed, the investigation would be; but we shall pass it by for 
the present, and re-enter the Hall of Statues, in which we first presented 
Maclise to the reader. The effect upon his mind of these beautiful and actual 
moulds from the originals that had been worshipped by generations, was at first 
overwhelming—then it became inspiring. From month to month, by day, by 
night, he studied from their perfect forms, labouring still over his portfolio, 
but breathless always before one, the breathing statue of the Sun-God. We 
are told by Poussin, that the remains of antiquity at Rome afforded him in- 
struction which he could not expect from the best masters. He studied the 
beautiful in the Greek statues, and from the Meleager of the Vatican, now 
ascertained to be Mercury, he derived his rules of proportion—arches, columns, 
antique vases, and urns, were thus rendered tributary to the decoration of his 
pictures ; while from the basso relievos he acquired that elegant contrast, that 
propriety of attitude, and that fear of crowding his pictures, for which he was 
so remarkable ; being accustomed to say that a half figure more than requisite 
was sufficient to destroy the harmony of a whole composition. Such was 
the particular model which Poussin contemplated. Guido Rene, on the con- 
trary, declared that the Medicean Venus and the Niobe were those from 
which he himself most loved to copy. But far before either it must be admitted 
was that which Maclise selected as his studio, contemplated, and loved, till 
every part and portion of it was printed on his heart—the great and glorious 
Phebus Apollo. 

At length an exhibition was established, and young Maclise exhibited a draw- 
ing of his favourite statue, In the next year he presented an original design 
of Eneas bearing Anchises from the sacking of Troy, in which the story was 
represented with true Virgilian tenderness and sublimity— 


* Ergo age, care pater, cervici imponere nostra ; 
Ipse subibo humeris, nec me labor iste gravabit ; 
Quo res cumque cadent, unum et commune periclum, 
Una salus ambobus erit.”— Virg. Zneid, lib. ii., v. 707. 


About this time an old maiden lady, Miss Spratt, took an active interest in his 
young efforts, and introduced him to various members of her acquaintance ; 
among others, to the late Mr. Newenham, the banker, and, it might be added, 
sculptor, for, like Rogers, he united two dissimilar pursuits. The boy became 
thenceforth almost a constant guest at Summerhill, a charming residence over- 
looking the river, and commanding a fine prospect of that exquisite sea-avenue 
which extends from Glanmire to the city. Here was a place entirely congenial to 
his tastes. Mr. Newenham had a gallery of pictures, very well selected; the 
house was the resort of all who could in any way pretend to taste; and the 
daughter and the father, both wedded to art, carried on the actual exercise of 
painting and modelling. Colours, canvass, and the ease], the model stand and 
clay, thus became familiar objects to young Maclise, and it was here, with bor- 
rowed colours, and on an imposing tablet, that his first exercise in oil colour 
occurred. This was a portrait of his old lady-patroness, Miss Spratt, which for 
rigid faithfulness and stern detail was, in technical phrase, pronounced to be 
impayable, The same lady took him to the celebrated Dr. Spurzheim, who 
manipulated, and pronounced the sentence—‘ A Painter indeed,” which was 
supposed to be most oracular, and had its effect in confirming his tendency, and 
fulfilling its prediction. 
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Even at this time the horizon was not clear enough to enable his‘ friends to 
see a prospect before him in the path of art, and he was induced to enter the 
banking-house of his friendly patron, where for a whole year he devoted him- 
self, greatly against his feelings, to its uncongenial duties. At length all bonds 
were broken; fresh advice came, and he was allowed for the first time to fol- 
low, unconstrainedly, his inclination towards art—unconstrainedly, I say, for 
his tendency towards it, hitherto, had ever been checked. He now returned to 
his favourite study of the Antique, and became acquainted with a gentleman who 
confirmed all his inclinations—Richard Sainthill—whose antiquarian knowledge 
and various literary attainments eminently qualified him for inspiring a youth 
with a true devotion to the classic, to the sublime, and to the beautiful. His 
attention was now directed to medalling, to heraldry, and the like exercises, and 
he made various drawings in both departments. His pencil was always ready, 
and in constant exercise. About this time he went to Killarney, and with the 
Rev. Mr. Hyde,* visited all the most romantic scenery, and numerous were the 
sketches with which his portfolio was filled on his return. His pencil was again 
called into requisition, and he literally made the portraits ofall the officers then 
stationed in the Cork barracks. He was now sixteen. 

In 1827, while he was staying at a friend’s house in the neighbourhood of 
Fermoy, he was agreeably surprised to find stopping for breakfast at the hotel, 
Bianconi’s jaunting-car, loaded with a number of his schoolfellows on their way 
to Trinity College. Hailing him with great glee, he was persuaded in five mi- 
nutes to join the party. He paid for his seat, packed up his light portmanteau, 
and in half an hour was on his road to the metropolis. There he met an officer 
of the 14th Light Dragoons, whom he had known in Cork, and having made a 
happy sketch of him in his dragoon uniform, it led to his having the same ser- 
vice to render to every officer in the regiment ; and from them his name spread 
far and wide, and most of the military men then stationed in Dublin sat to him. 
Many of these sketches exhibited considerable power of drawing in a self- 
taught lad of sixteen. With some guineas in his purse, he now set out, accom- 
panied by two of his old school-fellows, on a pedestrian tour through Wicklow, 
and in ten days they had nearly traversed the entire county, managing their 
route so as to see every remarkable spot it contained. He sketched everything 
—Views in the Dargle—Powerscourt—glimpses in the Mountains—the Valle 
of the Seven Churches—Glendalough’s gloomy Shore, &c. He visited St. Ke- 
vin’s Bed, hallowed just before by the devotions of another pilgrim, Sir W. Scott, 
wanderedthrough the Vale of Avoca, and caught into his sketch book the Meeting 
of the Waters. The party slept in peasants’ sheds and cocklofts, dined on 
potatoes and potheen; were benighted once on the mountains in the vicinity of 
the Sugar Loaf, and made themselves a bed with large stones on its summit, 
covered over with heather which they plucked for blankets. Having returned 
to Dublin, he visited the Fair of Donnybrook, and then commenced his mean- 
derings homeward, visiting every old Castle and Abbey in his way. He made 
many elaborate drawings—Holy Créss, O’Brien’s Tomb, the Rock of Cashel, 
&c. &c., with numerous characteristic sketches of the peasantry. In short, he 
was the Titmarsh of his time as far as Art was concerned. 

I ought, perhaps, to have stated before that he had been introduced in 1826 
to the family of the Penroses, whose beautiful seat, Wood Hill, was close to 
the demesne of his friend Newenham, and possessed also a very remarkable 
picture gallery. Here, too, he studied a great deal, and made many copies ; 
one of the well known Venus Rising from the Sea, by his townsman Barry. 
He copied also a historic picture of the Sacrifice of Gideon by Bouchier, the 
Return of Telemachus by Angelica Kauffman, a Head by Titian, and many 
others. He also copied at the same time, from the well known prints, all the 
large heads of Raffaelle’s Transfiguration, as well as the careful outline of Mi- 
chael Angelo’s Last Judgment, the Crucifixion in Carey’s-Lane Chapel, attri- 





* From the lady of this gentleman he received his first colour-box, and by a kins- 
man of the same this memoir is written. So much for what he owes to “ Sweet 
Castle Hyde.” 
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buted to Guido; and many of Barry's etchings of the series of his pictures in 
the Adelphi. He was introduced to Crofton Croker, who visited his native 
city in 1826, and made some designs for his Fairy Legends, which were after- 
wards engraved and published with the book. 

I might also, perhaps, have added, that though fame is silent respecting his 
exercises in the classical seminary, she used to speak trumpet-tongued of his 
doings in exercises of another kind—those I mean by flood and field. He used 
to swim from the Old Castle at Blackrock to the Little Island, and back again 
without resting—he fenced, he danced, wrote poetry, and played the guitar. 
Certain masquerades were got up in Cork for charitable purposes, and at one 
he was able to add considerably to the funds by his personating an itinerant 
artist, Dicky Tuite, making rapidly on the spot several grotesque sketches of 
the assembled characters, which were immediately bought. e handled the 
oar well, and could row for nine miles at a stretch. He sang in the Presbyte- 
rian Chapel, cutting in the intervals of prayer many an amusing face on the 
inside of the old oak pew. He played the flute, wrote fun for Bolster’s Maga- 
zine, laughed at his music master, and caricatured his meager Italian visage. 
In short, he was the wildest, wittiest, cleverest, best tempered, modestest, and 
most accomplished boy in the entire province. 

Perhaps it is not unworthy of mention that he owes deep obligation to Dr. 
Woodroffe, who afforded him every facility in his study of anatomy. He for 
years attended the doctor’s lectures, and devoted himself, during many winters, 
to actual dissection ; following in this the example of Michael Angelo, who for 
twelve years devoted himself to anatomy, and thus laid the foundation of that 
style from which he obtained the glorious name of the Dante of the Art. The 
Cork Institution afforded him gratuitous admission to their lectures, and Pro- 
fessors Davy and Taylor, who annually delivered discourses on Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy, always left a ticket as his disposal. The Institution had some 
valuable books, to which he had at all times free access; and from the Cork 
Library he received a similar privilege. In fact he got, as he says himself, “a 
splendid education ;” that is, like all men of rare genius, he gave himself one. 
He never spared labour—he never was too great a man for exertion. He did 
not absurdly trust to genius unassisted by work. He laboured on and on, and 
behold he has won the prize. Palmam qui meruit ferat. Reader, go thou and 
do likewise. 

In July, 1828, Maclise set out for London, brimful of hope, and in the fol- 
lowing year he presented his drawing for probation in the Royal Academy, So- 
merset House, and was admitted. It was from a small cast of the bronze sta- 
tue of Hercules in the Museum, lent to him for the purpose by W. Wyon, 
R.A., and executed in his own bed-room, up two pair of stairs. He was intro- 
duced to C. R. Leslie, R.A., who was then engaged on his beautiful picture 
of Sir Roger and the Gypsies. By him he was presented to Sir Martin Ar- 
cher Shee, and to Gilbert S. Newton; he renewed his acquaintance with Crof- 
ton Croker, and made that of Dr. Maginn; who although but rarely inclined 
to enthusiasm, from the first entertained for Maclise the highest and warmest 
admiration. 

In the same year he drew for the medal in the antique school of the academy, 
and received the last one given by Sir Thomas Lawrence, with the works of 
Reynolds and West, bound and inscribed. In 1830, he presented his drawing, 
and was admitted to study in the Life School of the Academy. He competed 
for the medal in this school, this year also, and was successful. He also ob- 
tained the medal for the best copy of an oil picture, made in the School of 
Painting. 

Nor did he devote himself solely to his studies at the Royal Academy... He 
made portrait drawings of both friends and enemies ; and is said to have sketch- 
ed one thousand such in the course of his first three years in London. Many 
of these being literary characters, found their way into Fraser’s Magazine. 
He became also a literary contributor to its pages, and many a sonnet, and 
many pages of rhyming have being attributed to him. He went to Paris in the 
summer, and studied in the Louvre and Luxemburgh galleries for some months. 
Many of his drawings had now appeared in the Academy Exhibitions 3 one of 
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her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia ; one—an astonishing likeness—of Tom 
Campbell, and that most exquisitely charming one of Miss Landon ; but it was 
not till 1831, that he made his first essay at historical painting, in which year he 
competed for the gold medal. The subject dictated by the Royal Academy was 
the choice of Hercules, and he received the award from the hands of the new 
President, Sir Martin Archer Shee, on the 10thof December, 1831. This ren- 
dered him eligible to be sent on the academical pension to study in Italy for three 
years, but he never availed himself of their bounty, so that he has attained all 
his distinction without ever having seen an Italian gallery; resembling in this 
Corregio, the glory of the Venetian School.* 

In 1832, he painted the fairy scene from the Midsummer Nights’ Dream— 
** Puck disenchanting Bottom with Oberon and Titania, and the elves Peas- 
blossom, Cobweb, Moth and Mustard seed, paying him court.” This met with 
a good deal of attention at the exhibition at Somerset House. In the same year 
he painted that scene from Moore’s Lalla Rookh, Mokanna, the Prophet, re- 
vealing his features to Zelica. 


‘* He rais’d his veil, the maid turned slowly round, 
Look’d at him, shriek’d, and sank upon the ground.” 


This picture obtained the prize of 50]., awarded by the Liverpool Academy 
for the best painting in oil. I saw it for the first time, last July, at a conver. 
sazione of the Irish Society in Pall Mall, and was greatly struck by its poetic 
beauty, fire, and fancy. The figure of the Impostor is grandly conceived—a 
glimpse of his hideous features is just caught as he slowly raises his silver veil, 
while before him, horror-stricken and fainting, is the exquisite form of the hapless 
Zelica. The stars are shining in through the pillars of the hall, and the 
gloom of the midnight is in harmony with the melancholy story. Both these 
pictures were exhibited at the British Institution in 1833. In the same year 
(1832) Maclise made an excursion to Oxford, where he sketched a great deal. 
He travelled through Warwickshire, visiting Stratford and its shrine—War- 
wick Castle—Leamington—Birmingham—Dudley Castle—Lichfield Cathedral 
—Manchester—Liverpool, through North Wales, Chester, &c. He visited 
the Castles of Conway and Caernarvon—-Bangor—Cader Idris—ascended Snow- 
don, and explored Beth Gelert, Beaumaris, Beaudesert, and Holyhead, from 
which he came to Dublin, and thence to his native city. This was the first 
time he had been there for four years, and he was now in the morning of his 
fame. It happened that Hogan the sculptor returned to Cork at the same 
time. Both were received with the truest Irish hospitality. A public meeting 
was convened in the Rooms of the Society of Arts, where gold medals were 
voted to both. That of Maclise was inscribed as follows .— 


ALUMNO sU0 
DANIELI MACLISE 
EGREGIE 
IN PICTURA 
MERENTI 
SOCIETAS ARTIUM CORCAGIENSIS. 
SEP. 26, 1832. 





*¢ That great, self-formed, authentic genius, who was the model of all superna- 
tural grace, who alone painted heaven as surely it is, and hath represented to hu- 
man weakness the angelic nature ;—this, too, by inspiration, not having had any 
master, or none but whom he left quite out of sight in the earliest progresses of his 
divine pencil. He never even saw the works of his great masters, having confined 
himself to his native Lombardy, except one single one of Raphael, and a great one, 
indeed—that was his St. Cecilia—when brought to Bologne, and then, after consi- 
dering it with attention, and theadmiration it deserved, he had the spirit (and he 
had the right to that spirit) to say, Well, I am a painter too. Anch io sono 
ees Lectures on Painting, a delightful work, written with de- 
ightful enthusiasm. The above passage is not a little applicable to the subject of 
this sketch. 
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Having refreshed his resources, Anteus-like, on his mother earth, he returned 
to London, and painted, in the beginning of 1833, “ All Hallow’s Eve, or Snap- 
Apple Night,” exhibited at the Royal Academy. This picture created an extra- 
ordinary sensation. It belongs to that class of subjects which the French call 
tableaux de genre, and the Italians Bambocciate, meaning thereby fairs, drol- 
leries, village feasts and festivals, groups of peasants, &c. It was in this style 
that Murillo first began to paint, and that Rubens and Teniers won no small 
portion of their glory. Maclise’s picture resembles in some way the celebrated 
La Kermesse Flamande of Rubens, and the description of the French poet 
would apply equally well to both— 


** Auz aigres sons d’une double musette, 
Les villageois en couple réunis, 
Frappant du pied et balangant la téte, 
Dansent enrond. Excités, enhardis, 
Par l'air bruyant que l’instrument répéte, 
Par les vapeurs qui troublent leurs esprits, 
Et l’abandon qui promet la conquéte, 
De la beauté dont leur cceur est épris, 
Avec transports ils terminent la fete, 
Par des baisers ou donnes ou surpris.” 


There is, however, a greater number, and a larger variety of figures in Maclise’s 
picture ; but, as both it, and that of Rubens, have been engraved, it would be 
useless to enter into a minute description of either. It may be added, however, 
that Maclise tells the story of his various groups infinitely better than Rubens, 
at least in this picture. Every actor, male and female, 


** Il cor negli occhi, e nella fronte ha scritto.” 


In the same year he exhibited his ** Love Adventure of Francis the First with 
Diana de Poictiers.” In 1834, his great picture was, “ The Installation of 
Captain Rock,” embodying some actual events that he had witnessed in Ireland, 
as well as a scene from Lady Morgan’s Life of Salvator Rosa; “ The Painter 
selling a Picture to an old Jewish Cognoscento,” painted for Lord Chesterfield ; 
and “The Hypocondriac,” a student feeling his own pulse; together witha variety 
of smaller works, for annuals and book prints. In this year, also, he illustrated 
Bulwer’s beautiful work, “ The Pilgrims of the Rhine.” Perhaps no higher 
praise can be given to the plates, than that they are worthy of the text. 

In 1835, appeared the first of the series of that brilliant and wonderful style, 
of which Maclise is certainly the inventor—‘ The Chivalric Vow of the Ladies 
and the Peacock.” ‘ The Peacock,” says Sir Walter Scott, in a note to the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, “ it is well known, was considered, during the times 
of chivalry, not merely as an exquisite delicacy, but as a dish of peculiar solem- 
nity. After being roasted, it was again decorated with its plumage, and a 
sponge dipped in lighted spirits of wine was placed in its bill. When introduced 
on days of grand festival, it was the signal for venturous knights to take upon 
them vows to do some deed of chivalry before the Peacock and the Ladies.” 
Such was the passage that suggested to Maclise this gorgeous picture. And 
beautiful and magical was the execution. Knights on horseback, in complete 
steel arrayed, banners in castle court-yard, young and lovely women—all these 
combine to make up one of the most exquisite pictures in the world. So vivid 
was its effect upon the imagination of L. E. L.,* that bright and fascinating 
enchantress— 

“ Lived 
Mid bright realities, and brighter dreams, 


* L. E. L. was one of Maclise’s most enthusiastic worshippers. The friendship 
between them was honourable to both. The Painter has drawn for posterity the 
only portrait of the Poetess that exists—a perfect gem of art; and the Poetess has 
repaid him by this, one of the sweetest of her poems. 
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Those strange but exquisite imaginings, 

That tinge with such sweet colours minstrel thoughts. 
And fame, like sun light, was upon her path, 

And strangers heard her name, and eyes that never 
Had looked on Sappho, yet had wept with her.” 


that she published in the same year her beautiful poem of the “ Vow of the 
Peacock,” suggested, as she states, by this astonishing picture. 

Of this style of painting I wish to say something. It is essentially original, 
It is Maclise’s own invention, but its splendour and beauty seem to have fright- 
ened away all imitators. Certainly no one has yet ventured to compete with 
him. Novel in his subjects, rich and luxuriant in his treatment of them, with 
a fancy as gorgeous and as teeming as his who imagined the pictured wonders 
of the Faerie Queene, this style still stands alone, and unaccomplished by any 
but its inventor. That it is eminently new cannot be denied—that it is emi- 
nently attractive, the whole British people testify. It is different from the 
Grand Style, which, as in some of the cartoons of Raffaelle, produces its effect 
by concentration, entireness, and simplicity, rejecting all superfluity of orna- 
ment, and distinguished by the uniformity of its leading lines, and the general 
sobriety of its colours. It is greater than the Ornamental Style, which, as in 
the pictures of Rubens and Paul Veronese, delights by its multiplicity of parts, 
by contrast in colours, by general brilliancy, but is almost entirely destitute of 
the purely poetical. It is nearer to the idealism of the Historical Style than any 
other, but it is wanting in its abstract grandeur and magnificence, in its statue~ 
like stateliness and sublime severity, in its huge proportions and epic elevation. 
But who could hope to rival Michael Angelo, the mighty master of this last 
named style ?—* him,” whom to use the words of Claudio Tolomei, “ all paint- 
ers seem to worship as their great master, prince, and god of design.” Or even 
supposing that fate, or some happy accident, sent among us a genius capable of 
doing so, what field for the exercise of his invention could he find? In these 
countries thereis a'general distaste for large pictures—we prefer those of a mode- 
rate size ; and though our neighbours, the French, have, more than once, by 
their example, endeavoured to allure us into their habit of covering acres of 
canvass with rivers of oil, there seems no probability that this purely Historical 
Style will ever become naturalized among us. Hence it is that historical paint- 
ing is a drug in the market, and that our historical painters, or those who would 
be thought so, languish in prisons, or die in want. There is now lying before 
me a letter written by the late Mr. Haydon from the King’s Bench prison, in 
which he was confined in the month of September, 1836, for a debt of £30, 
wherein he alludes to this want of taste in the British public. ‘ Since Thorn- 
hill’s time,” so the letter runs, “has any historical painter made a decent 
competence? Is not their condition become proverbial all over Europe? 
Hussey retired to Devonshire in disgust ; West, but for the king, would have 
starved; Barry was always in struggles; French escaped to the keepership; 
Proctor died of want, after carrying both medals for painting and sculpture; 
Howard was glad to be secretary; Hilton to succeed Fuseli, Westall has been 
in great afflictions; Etty has left off great works; andI am in prison.” Of the 
truth of this complaint, I believe, there can be no doubt ; but it is a complaint 
without a remedy, as painting, on this gigantic scale, never has succeeded with 
us, and probably never will. Those who, like this unhappy gentleman, are con- 
scious that they possess high powers, had better devote themselves to the Grand, 
to the Ornamental, or the New Style, invented by Maclise, which is a combina- 
tion of both, and which, though it never can be achieved by an ordinary man, 
is well worthy the attention of the man of true genius. To give a name to this 
style would be, perhaps, presumptuous, in one who is no professor of the art, 
and who knows it only in theory; but, I think, no better name can ever be given 
to it than the Poetical Style, for it comprises all the features of poetry, and can 
be great, and splendid, and rich, and fanciful, and sublime and graceful, when- 
ever either of these attributes is most requisite. 

In the same year, Maclise produced “ Henry VIII.’s First Interview with Anna 
Boleyn,” meant to be a companion for that of “ Francis I.” He also painted 
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some small pictures for annuals. He was now elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy. 

In 1836, he exhibited his picture of “ The Interview between Charles I. and 
Cromwell,” and a picture of Macbeth and the witches at the caldron ; the figure 
of Macbeth being painted from his friend Macready. This was the last exhi- 
bition at Somerset House. The academicians removed to Trafalgar-square, 
and he exhibited, at their first opening, in 1837, “ Bohemian Gypseys.” Most 
of these pictures were very large—ten and twelve feet—this is fourteen. He 
exhibited also a portrait of Lady Sykes, a perfect gem, in which the eyes seem 
absolutely to swim in light. He illustrated Bulwer’s “ Leila, or the Siege of 
Granada,” and drew much for annuals, keepsakes, amulets, &c., &c. A pic- 
ture of Sardanapalus and Myrrha, from Byron—Kaled, and Nourmahal. In 
1838, his principal picture was “* Merry Christmas in the Olden Time—bringing 
up the Boar's head.” 


“« Up to the fretted roof is sent 
The mingled roar of merriment, 
With blithesome laugh and joyous shout 
Of comely maid or handsome lout, 
That oaken roof full oft has rung 
To laughing lilt from lusty lung— 
To boisterous mirth and honest glee, 
Reflected from its canopy ; 
But never lent its sheltering aid 
To brighter groups than here portray’d: 
And never will its arch spread o’er 
Such merry-making Christmas more, 
The Baron with a courteous grace 
There sits him down in pride of place ; 
And ready vassals near bim stand, 
And watch his eye for a command ; 
Towards gentle dames turn valiant knights 
Fierce from the brunt of fifty fights, 
Circling the fire, a merry band 
The slipper hunt from hand to hand, 
A romping group of happy faces, 
As bright with ribbands as with graces. 
That shriek of glee—that laugh—that shout— 
Tell the hid slipper is found out, 
But not yet gain’d, though yon page tries 
To check its progress as it flies, 


And now the boar’s head is brought in, 
’Mid song and shout and musie’s din, 

By lusty serving-man, in pride, 

With form erect, and scarf o’er side ; 
Between the tusks a pippin’s placed, 
Rosemary wreaths around are traced, 
Garlands of flowers the dish have graced— 
With laurel his fierce head is crowned, 
And loud the — that rings around, 
Before him, ivied, wand in hand, 
Misrule’s mock lordling takes his stand. 


And close behind might there be seen 

The woodman in his garb of green ; 
Drummers and pipers next appear, 

And carollers in motley gear, 

Stewards, butlers, cooks, bring up the rear ; 
Some sit apart from all the rest, 

And these for merry masque are drest.” 


Such is the description which he gives of it himself in one of bis poems, and 
I feel that there cannot be a better. In the same exhibition appeared “ Sal- 
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vator Rosa pa his friend Massaniello,” suggested by Lady Morgan's work, 
with “ Olivia and Sophia, dressing Moses for the Fair,” from the Vicar of Wake- 
field. Most of these appeared afterwards at the British Institution : “« The Wild 
Huntsman,” with dog and game, and The Page, with ditto, appeared at the 
same time ; the latter being a portrait of his brother, Doctor Maclise. 

I was near forgetting a curious incident in his life, which occurred in 1836. 
Sir John Soane having been a large subscriber to the Literary Fund, some 
desire was manifested to have his portrait placed in the committee room, and 
Maclise generously offered to paint it for the Society, gratuitously. Sir John 
accordingly sat for his likeness, and for a time it was pronounced to be perfect, 
both as a work of art, and a complete resemblance. Some good-natured friends, 
however, got round the Knight, and with marvellously kind intentions, per- 
suaded him, that while the Adonis-like charms were concealed, the defects and 
wrinkles of eighty years were too prominently put forward by the painter ; as- 
sured him, while they shook his hand, and swallowed his wine, that he was 
caricatured, not portrayed, libelled, not limned; and worked up the poor 
old man to a state of desperate rage with himself, Maclise, the Literary 
Fund, and the whole world. [Frantic with passion, he demanded -that the 
committee, on pain of his ceasing ever again to subscribe to the funds of 
the society, should immediately take down the offending likeness, whose libel 
was its truth, from the walls of their room, and hand it over to him, while, at 
the same time, he offered to replace it by a copy of his portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. To the latter part of his offer no objection could well be made, 
but Maclise demanded back his portrait, while Sir John as strenuously insisted 
that to himself alone it should be given. The Committee was thus placed in a 
dilemma. They did not wish to offend Sir John ; but they felt that it would 
be grossly unjust to Maclise, if they refused to give him back his portrait.— 
While they were deliberating, a poor half-witted fellow, very well known on the 
town, and who had, by some means, heard of the controversy, put an end to 
the dispute in the simplest manner possible. Having surreptitiously obtained 
admission into the committee room, late in the evening, he cut the portrait 
into pieces, and then went away, leaving a note on the table, to the effect, that 
he had destroyed the bone of contention. It was at first proposed to indict the 
offender for felony, but Maclise generously had pity on the wretched man. So 
extraordinary an occurrence furnished food for table-talk in London for a con- 
siderable period, and gave rise to a hundred epigrams, not the worst of which 
was the following :— 


‘* A PICTORIAL DESTRUCTIVE’S DEFENCE. 


To the Literary Fund Committee. 


‘Tis past all question that Maclise 
Had failed your friend Sir John to please; 


Then never look at me askance ; 
For this, believe me, is the case, 
If I had not destroyed his face, 

You must have lost his countenance.” 


In 1839 Maclise exhibited the picture of “ Robin Hood and Coeur de Lion in 
the greenwood,” now in the collection of Lord Northwick ; “ Gil Blas and the 
Parasite,” and a scene from the burletta of Midas, both purchased by her 
Majesty ; a full length portrait of an old lady, the painter’s mother. He also 
exhibited “ Malvolio smiling on Olivia,” a delightful picture, now in the possession 
of Mr. Vernon. It is perfectly poetical, with its quaint gardens, its long clipped 
alleys, its lazy, luxurious peacocks, trailing through the walks and over the 
flower vases, or basking in the golden sun. Here are flower knots, and a tree 
above Olivia's head, of which every leaf is painted, and painted with the rarest 
skill too. This excellence to ordinary people has often appeared to be unworthy 
of Maclise’s great powers, but let them only hear what is related of Leonardo 
da Vinci. On subjects which he undertook fully to complete, he was not satis- 
fied with only perfecting the heads, counterfeiting the shining of the eyes, the 
pores of the skin, the roots of the hair, and even the beating of the arteries ; 
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he likewise portrayed each separate garment and every accessary with minute- 
ness. Thus in his landscapes, also, there was not a single herb or leaf of a tree 
which he had not taken like a portrait from the face of nature, and to his very 
leaves he gave a peculiar air, and fold, and position best adapted to represent 
them rustling in the wind. How often has this art, which has been deemed an 
excellence in Leonardo da Vinci, been objected to in Maclise; critics, not know- 
ing that in so objecting, they merely showed their own ignorance. 


In the following year (1840) he was elected Royal Academician, and exhibited 
the Banquet Scene in Macbeth—the greatest, perhaps, of all his productions. 
The knowledge of light and shadow shewn in this picture is wonderful. In 


the St. Peter released from Prison, by Raffaelle,” there is an astonishing proof 


of this knowledge by the great master of the Roman school. The figures of 
the soldiers who stand without the prison are illuminated by the beams of the 
moon ; there is a torch which produces a second light; and from the angel 
emanates a celestial splendour that rivals the beams of the sun. In Maclise’s 
picture the effects are scarcely less wonderful. The blazing cressets fling down 


upon the assembled lords a bright light, which brings into full relief their 


swarthy martial faces, their looks of boldness, consternation, and suspicion; & 
group is illuminated at one of the tables solely by the light reflected from the 
armour of one of them, the coat of mail itself mirroring a portion of the scene 
around ; while the gory, indistinct, and frowning apparition of Banquo, in the 
centre, sheds a lurid, deadly, ghastly beam, that is almost appalling. Some- 
thing there is—and nothing ; the shadow intercepts your view, and yet you can 


see through it. This is the only time a ghost was ever put on canvass, and it 
has a magical effect. The figure of Lady Macbeth has been objected to, as 


being too masculine. This picture is now in the collection of Lord Chesterfield. 
I envy him its possession. As Johnson said of Barry, ‘“‘ There is a grasp of 
mind there, which you will find nowhere else.” Gil Blas dressing en Cavalier, 
now in the possession of Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, was also painted in this year. 
If any thing were wanting to prove to us that Maclise is the only man that ever 
has illustrated Le Sage and Goldsmith, in a style worthy of both, it would be 
proved by this picture. 

In 1841, he exhibited the “ Knight and Ladye,” a graceful cabinet gem, a Por- 
trait of Mr. Dickens, and “* The Sleeping Beauty.” This is, perhaps, his greatest 
effort in that which I have called the Poetical Style. It represents the follow- 


ing story—though to say that it merely represents it, is not enough ; for the 
picture is full of life, and seems itself a bit of fairyhood :— 


** So the Princess, having fallen into a deep sleep for a hundred years, was placed 
in the finest apartment in the Palace, on a bed embroidered with gold and silver, 
&c. So the Fairy touched with her wand all that was in the palace. Maids of 
honour, gentlemen ushers, grooms of the bedchamber, lords in waiting, waiting 
women, governesses, stewards, cooks, scullions, guards, porters, pages, footmen, 
&e. ; even little Bichon, the Princess’s favourite lap-dog, who lay on the bed b 
her side, fell fast asleep. At the expiration of a hundred years, the Prince arrived. 
He approached the castle by a long avenue; he crossed a large court-yard paved 
with marble ; he ascended the staircase, entered the guard-room, where the guards 
were snoring away most lustily; he passed through several rows of ladies and 
gentlemen, some sitting, some standing, but all asleep. At length he came to an 
apartment gilded all over with gold, and saw, on a magnificent bed, the curtains 


of which were opened all round, a Princess more beautiful than anything he had 
ever beheld.” 


To describe this picture as it ought to be described—to enumerate its adjuncts 


and accessaries, would alone occupy more pages than I have already devoted to 
this sketch. 


In 1842 appeared “ The Play Scene in Hamlet”—a picture which excited a sen- 
sation even on the Continent. Ona platform raised in the centre of the state 
rooin the play is enacted—Hamlet is on the floor at Ophelia’s feet, the fire of 
insanity darting from his eyes—Ophelia is most beautiful indeed—the king, a 
villainous looking assassin, has turned away his head from the stage ; you can 
see the terrific workings of his guilty conscience. The light of the lamp which 
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illuminates the scene is intercepted by the hand that pours the poison into the 
king’s ear, and there is a huge shadow of the transaction awfully reflected on 
the wall. Tapestries of Cain murdering Abel glimmer on the panels in the 
lamplight, but the whole picture has in it more of Auschylus than of Shakspeare. 
This, with “ Hunt the Slipper,” from the Vicar of Wakefield, and the “ Ori- 
gin of the Harp” from Moore, were‘all that he exhibited. In the following year 
he exhibited another story from Gil Blas—the “ Actress’s Reception of the 
Author.” ‘* He advanced into the room trembling and confused, and let his 
gloves and cloak fall, which having taken up, he approached my mistress, and 
presented to her a paper with more respect than that of a counsellor when he 
delivers a petition to a judge, saying, ‘ Be so good, madam, as to accept of 
this part which I take the liberty to offer.’ She received it in a cold and dis- 
dainful manner, without even deigning to answer his compliments.” The prima 
donna, beautiful and luxurious, and haughty, scarcely deigns to look at the 
poor contemned author, who bows lowly and submissively to her feet, while a 
petted, pampered monkey, dressed finely, and eating fruit, looks down with scorn 
on the worshipper of the Muses. This picture, which was small, was pur- 


chased for a thousand guineas. He also exhibited “ The Cornish Peasant Girl” 
“at Tintagel,” a cabinet gem, with all the delicious repose of Karel du Jardin. 
In the same year he executed a fresco at the Pavilion, Buckingham Palace. 

In the following year he exhibited “ Scena from the Masque of Comus,”’ pur- 
chased by the king of the Belgians, a portrait of Ainsworth, *“‘ A Girl with a 
Parrot,” and a “ Scene from Undine,” painted for her Majesty. He was also 


commissioned to make a Jarge Cartoon of the “ Spirit of Chivalry,” to be ex- 


ecuted in fresco in the House of Lords. He went to Belgium and studied in 


the Flemish galleries, and has lately illustrated Moore's Irish Melodies most 
elaborately. 


My task is now ended. I have responded to the call made upon me by the 
Editor of the Dusiin Universiry Macazineg, to furnish him with a sketch of 
this, the greatest and most original painter of his time; who is loved by all 
who know him, for his good, and gentle, and generous qualities, as warmly 
as he is admired by them for his sublime genius. Associated as he long 
has been on terms of familiar intimacy with some of the greatest men in 
England, literary, political, and aristocratical, he still retains his original 
manly simplicity of character. Devoid of all affectation he is one of those 
thoroughly and truly genuine men of whom Tom Carlyle loves to write. 


He never mentions any of his cotemporary artists but in terms of warm, 
unaffected praise, and when of himself he speaks, it is with a modesty, 
which to those who really know what and how great he is, appears to be 
depreciatory rather than just. Of his private accomplishments I do not 
wish to say much. He is a good musician, speaks Italian and French well, 
has read considerably, and is often witty, always interesting, in conversation. 
That he will yet achieve glory greater than even that which he has already ac- 
quired may be safely predicted. The House of Lords, decorated by his frescos, 
presents a noble object of ambition. We know what Barry would have given 
for such and so great an opportunity ; but this man is of a grander order of 
mind than Barry, and grander no doubt will he be in his conceptions for our 
new Senate house, than the other was in his for the now unknown Adelphi. 
Let him go on then and prosper ; onward still and onward, until he shall have 
fulfilled his great career. He has the happiness to flourish under a Queen dis- 
tinguished for the most perfect taste in Art, and for the most liberal patronage 
of its professors ; and I have no doubt that he will yet attain the highest place 
of honour that his profession can afford, as he has already deserved it in the 
eyes of the entire British public. 





THE DOCTOR.* 


Tuere is no man, be he who he may, 
that in these days of authorship, may 
not find himself suddenly awaked from 
the dream of a quiet life, to read what 
Reviews say of him. Byron rose up 
one morning and found himself famous. 
Byron had, however, been from his 
tumultuous boyhood battling for fame ; 
he had given and had gotten some hard 
knocks. Not a poet of name was 
there living in the land whom he had 
not, in his * English Bardsand Scotch 
Reviewers,” challenged into the field 
of discussion, Cottle and Coleridge, 
and Lloyd, and Lamb, and Co. ; 
Southey, and Rogers, and Moore, and 
a dozen others. There was no reply. 
The verses were praised: they were 
smart, and clever, and exhibited every 
talent except the poetical. His 
earlier volume, ** Hours of Idleness,” 
had, we think, passages which might 
have made his reviewer in the “ Edin- 
burgh” hesitate before he ventured on 
the prophecy so gloriously falsified, 
but that after his dashing Satire, he 
should have risen above the level of 
power there exhibited—that after 
writing in a style so entirely fermed, 
as it seemed, he should have ever be- 
come thegreat poet which he assuredly 
was, in spite of all the denials of the 
water-school, might well have amazed 
any person who, reading the “ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
thought of speculating on his future 
progress. He, it would seem, was 
wholly unconscious of the relative me- 
rit of his works. He would have print- 
ed some unreadable nonsense, called 
** Hints from Horace,” when a rela- 
tive pressed on him rather to publish 
the first canto of * Childe Harold,” 
which, it would seem, he had no 
thought of removing from his travel- 
ling trunk. The result was, he awoke 


one morning, and, to his surprise, 
found himself famous. 

The surprise to the friends who had 
known Southey in so many other phases 
of authorship, when he appeared claim- 
ing the laurels of Sterne and Rabelais, 
must have been considerable. We re- 
member the early volumes of “ The 
Docror,” and being reminded per- 
petually of Southey’s Studies, finding 
the same quotations from the same 
out-of-the-way books, as had before 
appeared in many of his acknowledged 
articles in the “ Quarterly Review,” 
our first impression was, that the work 
must have been written by one of 
Southey’s family, or very intimate 
friends—that if it was not the work of 
the Laureate, it must, at least, have 
been written in his library, and that 
his nephew, Hartley Coleridge, a 
man of great and uncommon genius, 
was, most probably, the author. For 
some years past the thin mask has 
been thrown aside, and the latter vo- 
lumes were, we believe, from the mo- 
ment of their publication, known to be 
Southey’s. 

It was not, however, of Southey we 
were thinking when we wrote our first 
sentence, but of his editor. The vo- 
lume appears with a preface by the 
Reverend John Wood Warter, who, it 
appears, married a daughter of the 
poet’s. In the distribution of his lite- 
rary property, the “ History of the 
Brazils,” the manuscript “ History of 
Portugal,” “ The Doctor,” and the 
manuscripts for its completion, fell to 
the share of Mr. Warter’s wife, the 
poet’s eldest child, and as he used 
to call her, his right hand. To her 
was addressed the dedication of the 
* Tale of Paraguay,” and to her were 
written what were probably the last 
lines he ever wrote in verse :— 


‘* O daughter dear, who bearest no longer now 
Thy father’s name, and for the chalky flats 
Of Sussex hast exchanged thy native land 
Of lakes and mountains, neither change of place, 
Condition, and all circumstantial things, 


* The Doctor, &c. 
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Nor new relations and access of cares, 

Unfelt before, have alienated thee, 

Nor weaned thy heart from this beloved spot, 
Thy birth-place, and so long thy happy home.” 


The necessity of bringing these 
works before the public has made Mr. 
Warter an author. He had the assis- 
tance of Southey’s “ no less amiable 
and excellent, than highly gifted wi- 
dow,” in the preparation of the manu- 
script of the volume of the “ Doctor,” 
now before us, for the press. 


‘‘Had the late lamented Southey,” 
says Mr. Warter, “continued the work, 
it was his intention, in this volume, to 


have advanced a step in the story, 
and the interchapters, no doubt, would 
have been enlarged, according to cus- 
tom. His habit was, as he said, ‘to 
lay the timbers of them, and to jot 
down, from time to time, remarks, se- 
rious or jocose, as they occurred to 
him.’ Full readily would this holy and 
humble man of heart have acceded to 
the truth conveyed in these lines from 
Martin Tusser’s Proverbial Philosophy, 
; oa none the less for their dactylic ca- 
ence— 


“«« There is a grave-faced folly; and verily a laughter-loving wisdom; 
And what, if surface judges account it vain frivolity ? 
There is indeed an evil in excess, and a field may lie fallow too long ; 
Yet merriment is often a froth, that mantleth on the strong mind; 
And note thou this for a verity—the subtlest thinker when alone, 
From ease of thoughts unbent, will laugh the loudest with his fellows : 
And well is the loveliness of wisdom mirrored in a cheerful countenance, ' 
Just as the deepest on are proved by dimpling eddies ; 


For that a true phi 


osophy commendeth an innocent life, 


And the unguilty spirit is lighter than a linnet’s heart; 

Yea, there is no cosmetic like a holy conscience ; 

The eye is bright with trust, the cheek bloomed over with affection, 
The brow unwrinkled with a care, and the lip triumphant in its gladness. 


Mr. Warter’s authorship, however, 
is not of very great extent. It con- 
fines itself to omissions of playful allu- 
sions to living persons, thrown off by 
Southey in gaiety of heart, but which 
might, his editor fears, give pain to 
the living. As the former volumes, 
however, had frequent passages in 
which Brougham and Jeffrey, and 
Southey’s old foes were spoken of with 
levity, to use no stronger word, we 
think it probable this reserve was 
carried too far. Mrs. Southey, how- 
ever, states, that it was her husband’s 
habit to write such passages, and erase 
them, and perhaps, except that books 
should be published as nearly as pos- 
sible in the state in which their au- 
thors leave them, the omissions may 
have been requisite. Mottoes at the 
head of chapters, in a few instances, 
and notes, as a kind of pleasant foot- 
lights, have been also given by Mr. 
Warter ; but on the whole, it would 
appear that this, and a volume which 


1. 


is to follow it, have been substantially 
peeeeast for the press by Southey 
imself. 

The volume opens with some ten 
pages of mottoes from old and odd 
books—none very good in themselves 
—none very applicable to the particu- 
lar volume to which they are prefixed, 
or to any thing in it—still all tending 
to the effect which the author seeks to 
produce. Alexander Knox and Me- 
tastasio find themselves side by side. 
A long winded sentence from Salen 
with the point broken off, is followed— 
not, however, in immediate sequence 
(for a quirk of Brantome’s is inter- 
posed, and a rhyme of old Joshua 
Sylvester’s),—by a page from an old 
French romance, in which there seems 
never to have been any point at all.— 
Hurd’s “ Life of Warburton,” and the 
“ Clandestine Marriage,” supply each 
its quota of what is as nearly nonsense 
as any thing put together by rational 
animals can well be. It is really 


* « (Of Ridicule, 1st Series.) On my acquainting Mrs. Southey with my intention 
of quoting these lines, she wrote me word back—‘ That very passage I had noted 
as singularly applicable to him we knew so well—whom the world, the children of 


his generation—knew so little !’” 
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astonishing what a strange medley 
of incongruous matter is floating 
about in the Meg Merrilies soup* 
here provided. Every thing fan- 
tastic—every thing out of place— 
every thing strange seems to been 
been jotted down into a_ well-kept 
common-place book, and all are given 
with little exercise of any power of se- 
lection. Still a character has been 
created—a fictitious personage, with 
peculiarities as distinguishing as those 
in Sterne; and though the author of 
** The Doctor” and his hero are not al- 
together one—though there is a quiet 
smile through every part of the nar- 
rative, at the oddities and quaintnesses 
of the hero; yet the oddities and quaint- 
nesses, as well as the good nature with 
which they are combined, are all such 
as fall in with our notion of a bookish 
man, to whom the chief value of books 
is, however, that they confirm pre- 
conceived views; and thus the pas- 
sages of least prominence, and of 
really little interest whatever to others, 
assume an interest from their acciden- 
tally falling in with the bias of the 
mind. A man, who thinks much, will 
often find himself at direct issue with 
the opinion of every one around. He 
will distrust the inferences of his own 
reasoning powers—he will think that 
his experience is limited, and while he 
becomes positive enough in his views 
and assertions, there is a latent doubt 
of all being right. In this state of 
mind it is something to find, even a 
seeming confirmation of one’s views in 
old rhymes or old proverbs; and this 
is more likely to be the state of mind 
of a man living much alone, or in the 
sort of society, in which Daniel Dove 
has been placed by the author of ** The 
Doctor.” 

Inreviewing the sixth volume of “The 
Doctor,” we must assume that our 
readers have some general acquaint- 
ance with the machinery of the book 
and the story—if story it can be called 
—which links together a number of 
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unconnected essays about anything and 
everything. Daniel Dove, the father, 
is the descendant of a race of English 
yeomen, now extinct, we fear. He 
lived on a small fee-simple estate of 
six-and-twenty acres which had been 
possessed before for time out of mind, 
by Doves and Daniels. 

Nothing can be more perfect in its 
beauty than Southey’s description of 
the house of the Didi. and of all 
their domestic life. They had lived 
immemorially in the same spot, and 
many virtues are indicated by the fact 
that for generations the family proper- 
ty had neither increased nor diminish- 
ed. The narrative commences in the 
year 1723, and the Doctor’s father is 
described with his books and in his 
fields. The books were of an older 
date in general. There were romances 
—for the Mort d’ Arthur was there in 
Copland’s black letter edition—Plu- 
tarch’s Morals, and Pliny’s Natural 
History, both translated by old Phi- 
lemon Holland: Latimer’s Sermons, 
and Du Bartas in Sylvester’s rattling 
rhymes he read aloud on Sunday even- 
ings. He preferred Pliny to Du Bar- 
tas, “ for the same reason that bread 
and cheese, or arasher of hung mut- 
ton, contented his palate better than a 
syllabub.” In youth he was bashful, 
and * bashfulness in youth assumed the 
appearance of reserve as he advanced 
in life.” He had none of the confi- 
dence which so usually characterizes 
self-taught men. ‘* All that he knew 
had been acquired for amusement, and 
not for use.” The business of his 
little estate was never neglected for ac- 
quirements of the kind. He cultivated 
his fields and his garden, repaired his 
walls, looked to his stable, tended his 
cows and salved his sheep, as diligently 
and as contentedly as if he had possess- 
ed neither capacity nor inclination for 
higher employments.” 

Daniel Dove, of Doncaster, the Doc- 
tor, born when his father was ad- 
vanced in life, was like his father, a 


* When we wrote this we did not remember the author’s language in an early 


volume. 


**Do you know, sir, what mutton broth means at a city breakfast on the 


Lord Mayor’s day—mutton broth being the appointed breakfast for that festival ? 
It means, according to established usage, mutton broth and every thing else that 


can be wished for at a breakfast. 


So, sir, you have here not only what the letter 


seems to specify, but every thing else that can be wished for in a book. In treating 
of Doctor, he treats de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. It is ‘The Doctor, &e.,’ and 
that ‘&e.,’ like one of Lyttleton’s, implies every thing that can be deduced from the 


words preceding.” 
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lover of books ; but this is best told 
in the author’s words :— 


“ A fastidious taste is like a squeamish 
appetite ; the one has its origin in some 
disease of mind, as the other has in some 
ailment of the stomach. Your true lover 
of literature is never fastidious. I do 
not mean the helluo librorum, the swinish 
feeder, who thinks that every name 
which is to be found in a title-page, or 
on a tombstone, ought to be rescued 
from oblivion; nor those first cousins of 
the moth, who labour under a bulimy 
for black-letter, and believe every thing 
to be excellent which was written in 
the reign of Elizabeth. I mean the man 
of robust and healthy intellect, who 
gathers the harvest of literature into 
his barns, threshes the straw, winnows 
the grain, grinds it at his own mill, 
bakes it in his own oven, and then eats 
the true bread of knowledge. If he 
bake his loaf upon a cabbage leaf, and 
eat onions with his bread and cheese, 
let who will find fault with him for his 
taste—not I! 

‘“* The Doves, father as well as son, 
were blest with a hearty, intellectual 
appetite, and a strong digestion; but 
the son had the more catholic taste. 
He would have relished caviare: would 
have ventured upon laver undeterred by 
its appearance, and would have liked it. 

“‘ He would have eaten sausages for 
breakfast at Norwich, Sally Lunns at 
Bath, Sweet Butter in Cumberland, 
Orange Marmalade at Edinburgh, Fin- 
don Haddocks at Aberdeen, and drunk 
punch with Beefsteaks to oblige the 
French, if they insisted upon obliging 
him with a dejetiner a l’ Anglaise. 

** He would have eaten squab-pye in 
Devonshire, and the pye which is squab- 
ber than squab in Cornwall; sheep’s 
head with the hair on in Scotland, and 

otatoes roasted on the hearth in Ire- 

and; frogs with the French, pickled 
herrings with the Dutch, sour krout 
with the Germans, maccaroni with the 
Italians, aniseed with the Spaniards, 
garlic with any body; horse flesh with 
the Tartars; ass flesh with the Per- 
sians; dogs with the North Western 
American Indians; curry with the 
Asiatic East Indians; birds’ nests with 
the Chinese ; mutton roasted with honey 
with the turks; pismire cakes on the 
Orinoco, and turtle and venison with 
the lord mayor; and the turtle and 
venison he would have preferred to all 
other dishes, because his taste, though 
catholic, was not undiscriminating. He 
would have tried all, tasted all, thriven 
upon all, and lived contentedly and 
cheerfully upon either, but he would 
have liked best that which was best. 
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And his intellectual appetite had the 
same happy catholicism. 

‘*He would not have said with Eu- 
pheus, ‘If I be in Crete I can lie ; if in 
Greece I can shift; if in Italy I can 
court :’ but he might have said with 
him, ‘I can carouse with Alexander ; 
abstain with Romulus; eat with the 
fast with the Stoir; sleep with Endy- 
mion ; watch with Chrysippus.’ ”—vol. i. 


pp. 172-175. 


The life and adventures—say ra- 
ther the opinions of a man so brought 
up—represented as always right in 
his views, but always exhibited in 
some strong contrast with the sur- 
rounding society, and thus always a 
sort of humourist in his way, even 
when most serious—are the subject of 
this strange, wild, whimsical book—in 
which there is as much wisdom and as 
much folly as ever was crowded to- 
gether into the same compass. The 
temper of a man’s mind, who is fa- 
vourably placed in society—who is se- 
parated from the disturbing elements 
of ambition, and who has no real 
want unsatisfied, is likely to be conser- 
vative—and that is the best conser- 
vatism, where all one’s sympathies 
tend to securing to the middle classes 
their comforts, and to the industrious 
the rewards of their industry. Nothing 
can be more entirely different than the 
feeling which goes by the same name, 
and which, in some way, identifies a 
man in imagination with a higher 
class, with which he is either al- 
ready connected by accidental cir- 
cumstances, or fancies that uncer- 
tain accidents of life may yet connect 
him. This tone of thinking, running 
through the whole book, is, in reality, 
the strong bond that unites its parts 
together, and gives to a whole, con- 
sisting of such multifarious and se- 
parate parts, life and unity. Thus, 
though Doctor Dove almost disap- 
pears from the story in the latter vo- 
lumes, yet the feeling in which Doctor 
Dove is created, still is prevalent 
everywhere. It is not that Southey 
and Dove are one—but it is that the 
temper in which the character is con- 
ceived is the mood of mind most appa- 
rent through the whole book. It is one 
of the most peculiar, and one of the 
most charming works in the language. 
Southey is to Doctor Dove what Gold- 
smith is to the Vicar of Wakefield. The 
qualities which each loved best—which 
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each too in a high degree exemplified in 
actual honest practice—become the 
subject of a om act of the mind. 
They seek to look at them with the 
eyes of a man of the world, or rather 
of one who appreciates both the virtues 
described, and the oddities with which 
they are accompanied. Nobody has 
ever read the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
without loving Goldsmith better ; and 
we whose love for Southey, whom we 
grieve never to have seen, was of early 
birth, and growing with our repeated 

rusal of his successive works, feel it 
increased by these wonderful volumes, 
in which his very fireside communica- 
tions of every capricious change of 
thought are given. 

“The Doctor” is, as we have said, 
very frequently altogether absent from 
the scene. Thus the two first chap- 
ters are a sketch of the life of Asgill 
—a lawyer distinguished among his 
brethren for his love of his profession, 
and for considerable skill in it, as the 
trade by which he sought to sustain 
life;—beyond his profession he was also 
known, and bore the soubriquet of the 
 translated’’ Asgill. There is probably 
some truth in the observation so often 
made, that the lawyer’s habit of looking 
at things in a merely technical point 
of view, narrows the range of the in- 
tellectual powers, and that if some of 
our eminent barristers do not impress 
us very favourably, when they venture 
upon speculations a little beyond those 
to which they are usually confined, the 
fault does not arise altogether from 
original dulness, but is superinduced 
by the exercise of their art. How- 
ever this be, poor Asgill took up 
the Bible, and perused it in the spirit 
of a zealous conscientious lawyer. He 
weighed and measured every word, and 
ended in persuading himself that it is in 
consequence of his want of faith that 
man has to pass through physical death. 
« Thecustom of the world to die,” said 
Asgill, “is no argument one way or 
other, yet this custom has gained such 
aprevalency over our minds, by prepos- 
sessing us of the necessity of death,that 
it stands ready to swallow the argu- 
ment whole, without digesting it.” 
Still, this fact of custom was one that, 
as a lawyer, he felt himself bound to 
answer :— 


“Tt was,” said he, ‘‘a reasonable cus- 
tom—at least it had a reasonable com- 
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mencement—and I am bound to answer 
it, by showing the time and reason of its 
commencement, and that the reason is 
determined. 

*« Adam, then,” thus the shrewd sen- 
tentious lawyer pursued his argument, 
** stood as fair for life as death—nay 
fairer. He was tenant-at-will in pos- 
session of the ground where the tree 
of life grew. Even after notice to quit 
had been given, he might have put forth 
his band and plucked its fruit. 

“The offence of Adam and wife,” 
says he, “was joint and several; the pe- 
nalty fell on their posterity, on that of 
God alike as that of Adam—thus it 
behoved our Lord to die. The sentence 
was then executed. It, however, still 
remains, being matter of record ; but it 
is satisfied by other matter of record. 
The demand of the law was death, and 
Christ has died. 

** The law,” he adds, “ was not a civil 
contract, that the breach of it could be 
satisfied; it was a law of honour, re- 
quiring personal satisfaction. In this 
view equality of rank was required—or 
satisfaction could not be given. On 
our Lord’s resurrection, the title to eter- 
nal life became absolute—by absolute, I 
mean discharged from all tenure or con- 
dition, and, consequently, from all for- 
feiture.” 


The exultation of the lawyer at this 
point carries him beyond the bounds 
of mere professional language, and he 
throws down his gauntlet to whoever 
he thinks likely to dispute the ground 
with him :— 


‘* What professor of divinity can deny 
the fact? None. Next I challenge the 
law to show such another title as this, 
and then I defy the logicians to deny my 
argument. 

“*The law delivered to Adam before 
the Fall is the cause of Death. The 
law is taken away, and, therefore, the 
legal power of death is gone. 

** The covenant of life is not a phrase 
taken by analogy to human power, from 
the language of human law. It, on the 
contrary, is the precedent from which 
these forms are taken.” 


Everything in the instrument is 
perfect to enable man to maintain an 
action of covenant—the date, the par- 
ties, the consideration, the sealing, 
the execution, the witnesses, and every 
one of them is dwelt on with the 
particularity natural to a delighted 
enthusiast. If we understand the 
argument expressed in this strange 

















jargon, death, so far from being the 
necessary or even probable termi- 
nation of life on earth, would never 
occur had Man but faith. When 
Man’s business here is done, he will be 
translated, such was Asgill’s thought, 
at once to heaven. Asgill himself at 
least claimed to make his exit in this 
way :— 


‘* As a dignity,” says he, ‘‘ belonging 
to that Degree in the Science of Eter- 
nal Life, of which I profess myself a 
Graduate. And if after this I die like 
other men, I declare myself to be of no 
religion. Let no one be concerned for 
me as a desperado; I am not going to 
renounce the other part of our religion 
but to add another article of faith to it, 
without which I cannot understand the 
rest ; and if it be possible to believe too 
much in God I desire to be guilty of 
that sin. * * * I am not making 
myself wings to fly to heaven with, but 
only making myself ready for that con- 
veyance which shall be sent me.” 


Asgill stated his argument in words, 
and drew it out into logical form, be- 
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cause though he felt the strength and 
connexion of each link, he could not 
fear some concealed infirmity in a 
chain of reasoning which, when the 
premises had been for ages before 
other minds, seemed to have led none 
other to his conclusion. That a great 
lawyer should write out his argument 
for the purpose of examining it at lei- 
sure is no great good, if, like Asgill 
and ourselves, he writes a hand which 
would puzzle his own eyes afterwards 
to distinguish with any approach to 
accuracy. To save time and trouble 
Asgill got a few copies of his argu- 
ment printed. Former experience 
ought to have taught Asgill and his 
printer. Experience is the teacher of 
fools, we are told, and in whatever 
way the phrase is to be understood 
Asgill had been for some time at her 
school. He, however, learned little. 
In one of his political pamphlets writ- 
ten in what is printed as verse, and . 
which the laureate perhaps read as 
such, we are informed that— 


** Reading and writing are commendable things, 
But it is the way of writing at which offence is taken; 
And this is the misfortune of an author, 
That unless some are angry with him, none are pleased ; 
Which puts him under this dilemma, 


The danger of loss to the printer 
was, however, greater when he printed 
oo than theology, and it is pro- 
able that little was lost, if little could 
be made by this strange book. As- 
ill wished only to print a few copies 
or himself, sol aa or two postulants, 
for whom he intended places in heaven 
before the time. The printer thought 
that thedoctrine was one which might 
pervade the world, if well advertised, 
but which the Anabaptists would be the 
first to believe. Asgill himself felt an 
inward call to preach against Nineveh, 
and interpreted this into meaning a 
voyage to freland. His book was printed, 
but, with the modesty of genius, he in- 
sisted that it should not be published till 
he was clear out of Middlesex. The 
bookseller was no fool. A report, 
which he took no pains to contradict, 
was afloat, that Asgill had gone mad, 
and the wild prophet had scarcely ar- 
rived in Ireland when he found his 
book already there, and a pretty gene- 
ral belief of his madness. 
He was afraid that the report would 


That he must either ruin himself or his printer.” 





interfere with his practice at the bar, 
for he came to Ireland with that view, 
and,perhaps, with some longing after the 
forfeited estates, with respect to whicha 
commission was then sitting. In pro- 
fessional life, the reputation of being 
half cracked does not always do the 
mischief it would seem calculated to 
effect. Mad preachers are all the 
rage still. The mad doctor is so 
called because he is not altogether 
sane, and the reputation rather adds 
to the number of his patients. The 
schoolmaster of Asgill’s day was pretty 
generally a crack-brained creature; 
and, in his own case, whenever he 
spoke he was followed by that idle 
crowd, which a great city a 
supplies, of loiterers in places of pu 

lic resort. ‘ People went into court 
to see him as a monster, and—heard 
him talk like aman.” He made money 
pretty fast, too. He bought a forfeit- 
ed estate, and a seat in the Irish 
House of Commons. Itis not easy to 
trade in the estates of other men, 
whether they be called traitors or not, 
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without making some enemies, and 
Asgill soon found this. On his way 
to the house he heard that there had 
been an order of the house to burn 
his book, nay, that it had already 
been burned by the common hangman. 
Nothing daunted, he made his way on, 
and took the oaths and his seat: but 
was expelled within four days on proof 
of his being author of the book. As- 
gill went to England, and represented 
the borough of Brandon, in the En- 
glish House of Commons, for two 
years. The union with Scotland 
came, and some Scottish members 
took offence at having to sit in the 
same house with a man who had 
been expelled from the Irish house. 
They moved for a committee to ez- 
amine his book. This was worse 
even than reviewing it. Asgill got 
something of fairer play, or rather 
gave better play—than when he had 
been hooked in Ireland. He was al- 
lowed to make his defence, though the 
cause must be regarded as having been 
already decided when he rose to show 
cause why he should not be expelled. 
The seat was chiefly of value to Asgill, 
as it privileged him from arrest. “I 
esteem my own case,” said he, “ short 
and plain. ‘The Irish house expelled 
me for having too much land—you 
expel me for having too little money.” 
We dare say that the case was pretty 
rouch as poor Asgill imagined it, and 
that his theology would be let alone if 
he was not otherwise obnoxious. 


* After all,” said the poor man, 
“* what is this blasphemous crime with 
which I stand charged? A belief of 
what we all profess, or, at least, what 
no mancan deny. If the death of the 
body is included in the fall, why not its 
life included in the resurrection? And 
what if I have a firmer belief of this 
than some others have, am I, therefore, 
a blasphemer? Had I turned this de- 
fence into a recantation, I had prevented 
my expulsion; but he that durst write 
my book, dares not deny it.” 


He was expelled. He could no 
longer live at large. While he was in 
prison, or rather within the Rules of 
the King’s Bench, his wife died. She 
too, poor woman, had her fancies in 
religion. Asgill would be a Church 
in himself: her yearnings were for 
the Church Catholic ; and she had ad- 
vanced almost as far as 











“ Ward, or the Curate of Ilfracombe,” 


when, fortunately, a folio volume of 
the Lives of the Saints was presented 
to her. She read it as a delightful 
romance, but in the spirit in which mar- 
ried ladies read romances. It wasa 
worldapart, with which, whatever sym- 
pathies she might have with the heroes 
and heroines,she seemed to have nothing 
todo; and her religion not being like 
that of the Puseyite fathers, a thing of 
tracts, and dresses, and dreams, but 
the business, and not the amusement 
of life, it is not surprising that the 
adventures of the spiritual knight- 
errants, and their damosels, produced 
an effect directly the opposite of what 
was contemplated. She seems to have 
been a sensible and a good woman ; 
she did not read the saints’ lives in 
folio till she had ample time, for she 
shared her husband’s imprisonment ; 

and her husband’s own book she never 
read till after he had been expelled the 
house for having written it. The first 
advertisement that awakened irresisti- 
ble curiosity was, the burning of the 

book by the common hangman. “ She 

could not,” says Asgill, ‘say she be- 

lieved it.” ‘* However,” adds the 

affectionate man, “she is dead in 

Christ, and the dead in Christ shall 

arise first.” Asgill himself followed 

not for many along year. He seems to 

have supported himself by the prepa- 

ration of law papers, and he published 

a few pamphlets in favour of the Han- 

overian succession. 

From Asgill and his arguments, our 
biographer, having thus prepared his 
way by exhibiting the strange vagaries 
of the mind, as exemplified by a case 
from actual life, proceeds to Doctor 
Dove, his hero proper. 

Sir Thomas Browne had not a 
greater feeling for the hidden sympa- 
thies of things than Doctor Dove— 
symbols lurked in words and letters— 
unsuspected truths slept often for ages 
under disguises so thin that the mar- 
vel is that they were not before 
caught sleeping. Till the days of Doc- 
tor Daniel Dove, of Doncaster, the 
mysteries of the letter D, his favourite 
object of speculation were unnoticed, 
or at least, not thoroughly investi- 
gated. He viewed the matter physi- 
cally, metaphysically, and, we regret 
fo say, statistically—for the statists, 
who are never even accidentally right, 
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ought not to have had among their 
number, the truth-seeking and truth- 
loving Doctor Dove. But of all the 
mysteries hidden in the significant let- 
ter D, as sought to be expressed by 
it, that which most fixed the Doctor's 
thoughts, was its being the initial let- 
ter of his own name, Daniel Dove :— 


**DaNIEL Dove. 
D.D. it was upon his linen and his seal. 
D.D. he used to say, designated the 
highest degree in the highest of the 
sciences, and he was D.D. not by the 
forms of a University, but by Nature or 
Destiny. 

** Besides, he maintained that the let- 
ter D was the richest, the most. power- 
ful, the most fortunate letter in the al- 
phabet, and contained in its form and 
origin more mysteries than any other. 

“It was a potential letter under 
which all powerful things were arranged; 
Dictators, Despots, Dynasties, Diplo- 
mas, Doctors, Dominions; Deeds, and 
Donations, and Decrees ; Dioptrics and 
Dynamics; Dialectics and Demonstra- 
tions. ; , 

“ Diaphragm, Diathesis, Diet, Diges.- 
tion, Disorder, Disease, Diagnosis ; 
Diabrosis, Diaphragmetis, Diaphthora, 
Desudation, Defluxions, Dejection, De- 
lirium, Delivery, Dyspepsy, Dysemnor- 
rhea, Dysorexia, Dyspnea, Dysuria, 
Dentition, Dropsy, Diabetes, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery ; then passing almost in un- 
conscious but beautiful order from dis- 
eases to remedies, add their consequen- 
ces, he proceeded with Dispensation, 
Diluents, Discutients, Deobstruents, 
Demulcents, Detergents, Desiccatives, 
Depurantia, Diaphoretics, Dietetics, 
Diachylor, Diacodium, Diagrydium, De- 
ligations, Decoctions, Doses, Draughts, 
Drops, Dressings, Drastics, Dissolution, 
Dissection. What indeed he would say, 
shoud we do in our profession without 
the Ds? 
+o‘ Or what would the divines do with- 
out it—Danger, Despair, Death, Devil, 
Doomsday, Damnation.” 

‘‘ For himself, he said, it was a never 
failing source of satisfaction when he 
reflected how richly his own destiny was 
endowed with Ds. The D was the star 
of his ascendant. There was in the ac- 
cident of his life—and he desired it 
to be understood as using the word ac- 
cident in its scholastic acceptations—a 
concatenatian, a concentration. Yea, 
he might venture to call it a constella- 
tion of Ds. Dove he was born; Daniel 
he was baptized; Daniel was the name 
of his father, Dinah of his mother, De- 
borah of his wife; Doctor was his title, 

Doncaster his dwelling-place; in the 
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year of his marriage, which, next to 
that of his birth, was the most impor- 
tant of his life, D was the Dominical 
letter ; and in the amorous and pastoral 
strains wherein he had made his passion 
known in the magazines, he had called 
himself Damon and his mistress Delia.” 


The name Dove was not less fruit- 
ful of many a pleasant conceit to the 
fanciful Doctor—* Be ye wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves,” was a 
text that seemed made for Daniel 
Dove— Dove he was by birth— Daniel 
by baptism—Daniel was Dan, and 
Dan shall be a serpent by the way. 
This matter was easily settled. — 
** But who,” says his biographer, ** can 
express his delight, when in perusing 
Jacob Bryant’s mythology, he found 
that many of the most illustrious 
personages proved to be Doves, when 
their names were truly interpreted or 
properly understood.” Semiramis and 
St. Columba were alike Doves.— 
Col-omb, too, the Doctor connected 
with Kal-o’m, the mysterious words of 
the Hindoo mythology; in this antici- 
pating Major Edward Moore. Then 
came into his noddle various divergen- 
cies from or convergencies to O’M— 
A U M—I A M—I L M—K O L— 
KILL, &e., &e. :— 


‘* These things were said in deeper 
moods. In the days of courtship he had 
said in song that Venus’s car was drawn 
by Doves, regretting at the time that 
an allusion which came with such pecu- 
liar felicity from him, should appear to 
common readers to mean nothing more 
than what rhymers from time immemo- 
rial had said before him. After mar- 
riage he often called Mrs. Dove his 
Turtle, and in his playful humours, when 
the gracefulness of youth had gradually 
been superseded by a certain rotundity 
of form, he sometimes named her ¢érra, 
his ring-dove. Then he would regret 
that she had not proved a stock-dove, 
and if she frowned at him or looked 
grave, she was his pouting pigeon. 

‘‘QOne inconvenience, however, Mrs. 
Dove felt from his reverence for the 
name ; he never suffered a pigeon-pie at 
his table. And when he read that the 
Samaritans were reproached with re- 
taining a trace of Assyrian superstition 
because they held it unlawful to eat this 
bird, he was from that time inclined to 
think favourably of the schismatics of 
Mount Gerizim.” 


We have said that the Doctor was 
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versed in the mystery of numbers. He 
lived before the days of these books, 
and after all he was in his dreams too 
fond of the practical, to have dealt with 
the absolutely impracticable. He would 
not have given one penny for “ Thom’s 
Almanac,” if the world had seen such a 
workin his days--though what would we 
not give now for such a book--condens- 
ing the matter of a thousand official 
documents; and giving all that can be 
in this way learned of the history of a 
particular year. Daniel Dove’s use of 
the test of numbers, was not to learn 
= facts or particular false- 
oods, but by their right to read some 
universal truth. In this heimitates, says 
his biographer, a certain Jean D’Es- 
pagne, a Huguenot pastor, of whom 
Bayle gives an account. ‘ Numbers,” 
D’Espagne held (and every genera- 
tion, every family, every individual was 
marked with one) “ were not the causes 
of what came to pass, but they were 


«<¢ Which number Nature framed 
In the most useful faculties of man, 
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marks or impresses which God set 
upon his works, distinguishing them by 
the difference of their cyphers,”— 
D'Espagne multiplies and divides all 
seasons, and found many of the cu- 
rious coincidences, which arithmeti- 
cians are likely to find. Daniel had 
not the advantage of seeing Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s calculations, “the wonder of a 
later day,” but he speculated in much 
the same manner :— 


“ What wonderful significations also 
hath Mr. Bellamy, in his kindred pur- 
suits, discovered and pointed out. Doth 
he not tell us of seven steps, seven days, 
seven priests, seven rams, seven bul- 
locks, seven trumpets, seven shepherds, 
seven stars, seven spirits, seven eyes, 
seven lamps, seven pipes, seven heads, 
four wings, four beasts, four kings, four 
kingdoms, four carpenters ; the number 
three he has left urimproved—but for 
two — 


To strengthen mutually and relieve each other, 
Two eyes, two ears, two arms, two legs and feet, 
That where one failed the other might supply.’ 


for this number Mr. Bellamy has two 
cherubims, two calves, two turtles, two 
birds alive, two *, two baskets 
of figs, two olive trees, two women 
grinding, two men in the fields, two 
woes, two witnesses, two candlesticks, 
and when he descends tothe unit, he 
tells us of one tree, one heart, one stick, 
one fold, one pearl, to which we must 
add one Mr. John Bellamy, the Pearl of 
Commentators.” 


“Such as in expounding Scrip- 
tures,” says old Fuller, “reap more 
than God did sow, these never find 
their way—never eat what they reap 
themselves, because such grainless 
husks, when seriously thrashed out, 
vanish all into chaff.” Other specula- 
tions than those of Jean D' Espagne, of 
Dr. Bellamy, and of Doctor Dove, with 
whom we are chiefly concerned, are 
likely to share the fate predicted by 
Fuller. Yet Dove, who anticipated 


Bellamy, was but following the bias of 
the two or three centuries before his 
birth. The momantia, or arithmo- 


mantia, was an absolute science. The 
desponding friends of Maurice of Sax- 





* « The blank is in the MS.” 


ony, were encouraged when they learn- 
ed that the fortunes of a man whose 
name began with an M, preponderated 
over those of a man whose name be- 
gan with a C, in the proportion of a 
thousand to a hundred; that Maurice 
was to Charles as MitLE to Centum. 


**A science like this could not be with- 
out attractions for the Doctor; and it 
was with no little satisfaction that he 
discovered in the three Ds with which 
his spoons and his house linen were 
marked, by considering them as so many 
capital Deltas, the figure 444, combining 
the complex virtues of the four thrice 
told. But he discovered greater se- 
crets in the names of himself and his 
wife, when taken at full length. He 
tried them in Latin and could obtain no 
satisfactory result, nor had he any bet- 
ter success in Greek, when he observed 
the proper orthography of dana and 
AsCéape. But anagrammatists are above 
the rules of orthography, just as Kings, 
Divines, and Lawyers are privileged, if 
it pleases them, to dispense with the 
rules of grammar. Taking these words 
therefore, letter by letter, according to 
the; common pronunciation (for who, 
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said he, pronounces them Danieel and 
Deboarah ?), and writing the surname 
in Greek letters instead of translating 
it, the sum which it thus produced was 
equal to his most sanguine wishes, for 
thus it proved— 


Daniel and Deborah Dove. 
Aawir Asbopee Aovs. 
Aavwia, 

+ 
1 
50 
10 


5 


30 


Daniel 100 


AsCopa. 


Deborah 


“The whole being added together, 
gave the following product :— 
Daniel 100 
Deborah 182 
Dove 479 


761.” 


The Doctor was an anagrammatist, 
and his biographer gives us an amus- 
ing account of those perverse plays of 
the fancy, to which, in some moods of 
the mind, strange importance is at- 
tached by the ultra-rational insane.— 
The wife of Sir John Davies found in 
the letters of her name, altered a lit- 
tle, the words—* Reveal, O Daniel,” 
and straightway she rose up a pro- 
phetess. It was the days of the Court 
of High Commission, and wise men 
employed their time in trying to rea- 
son her out of her insanity. Lawyers 
and High Commissioners failed in this 
pleasant experiment, as might be ex- 
pected, till «* Lamb,” then Dean of 
the Arches, shot her through and 
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through with an arrow from her own 
quiver; ‘“ Madame,” said he, “ you 
build on anagrams—I have found one 
which fits you—Dame Eleanor Davies 
—Never so mad a ladie.” The Court 
laughed—the lady was silenced, and 
herself and her prophecies soon for- 
gotten. 

In a quotation from Drummond of 
Hawthornden, one lucky anagramma- 
tist is mentioned, “a gentleman whose 
mistress’s name being Anna Graeme 
he found it an anagrame already. 

The Doctor’s notions of Fortune 
and Misfortune follow. Then comes 
some talk about Beauty and Ugliness. 
A strange passage, describing one of 
his pictures, is given from the painter, 
William Blake, whose biography by 
the late Allan Cunningham is one of 
the most interesting chapters of a very 
interesting book. The passage Sou- 
they quotes closes with some fine lines 
ofa mad song. Blake wrote in the 
assumed character of a madman, and 
was himself quite insane. 


“ The wild winds weep, 

And the night is a-cold ; 

Come hither, sleep, 
And my griefs unfold ; 

But lo, the morning peeps 
Over the eastern steep, 

And the rustling birds of dawn 
The earth do scorn. 


“ Lo, to the vault 
Of paved heaven, 
With sorrow fraught 
My notes are driven; 
They strike the ear of night, 
Make weep the eyes of day ; 
They make mad the roaring winds, 
And with tempests play. 


“ Like a fiend in a cloud 

With howling woe, 

After night I do crowd 
And with night will go; 

I turn my back to the east, 
From whence comforts have in- 

creased ; 

For light doth seize my brain 

With frantic pain.” 


A magazine extract from some 
Doctor Morton, suggesting that in 
the creation of man a blunder was 
made in not putting the calf before 
instead of behind, for then it could 
not be so easily broken, leads Southey 
to give an account of one of Dr. 
Dove’s cures, and of his invention of 
ashin shield. An old man of three 
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score and ten broke his shin by stum- 


bling over a chair. The hurt seemed 


likely to lead to serious consequences. 
The Doctor applied yeast: the wound 
healed, and the man recovered. 

Old Todhunter, the man with the 


mended shin, lived to eighty-five, but 
for his preserving whole shins to this 
good old age, he was indebted to the 


Doctor, who persuaded him to wear 
*“‘spatierdashes quilted in front, and 
protected with whalebone, charging 
him to look upon them as the most ne- 
cessary part of his clothing, and to 


let them be the last things which he 
doffed at night, and the first which he 


donned in the morning.” 

Todhunter and his  spatterdash- 
es are introductory to some chap- 
ters on old age. In these chapters 
there is much of beauty ; but they will 


probably be felt overloaded with quo- 
tations. We, who feel that God has 


made all nations of the same blood, 
who are indisposed to recognize in any 
European race at least, any other real 
distinction of character than those 


which necessarily arise from the dif- 
ferent degrees of civilization, and the 


various circumstances in which they 
are placed, are not displeased at this 
assemblage of striking passages sup- 
plied from half the countries of the Con- 
tinent, and in yet more abundance from 


our own old books. Montaigne leads 
the van in this army of authorities. It 


is not unamusing to compare his own 
words, always lively and familiar, 
with the singularly happy translation 
of Florio, and Southey gives us the 
opportunity. His observation is un- 


favourable to old age—* it sets more 


wrinkles in the mind than in the fore- 


head.” «Nor are there,” says he, 
“any spirits, or very rare ones, 
which, in growing old, taste not sour- 
ly and mustily.” The Gascon has 
been followed by Corneille. But we 


cannot think that any fixed judgment 


on the subject can be regarded as given 
in such passages, where the mood of 
the hour influenced, perhaps, Mon- 
taigne’s gossip, and some requirements 
of the drama demanded a sentence of 
the kind from one of Corneille’s stage 


personages. Some half dozen shrewd 


old gentlemen, quiet, self-observers— 
among others Lord Chesterfield—tell 
us that men grow worse as they grow 
older—*‘ headstrong passion and wild 
temerity is changed for treacherous 
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caution and desire to circumvent.” 


Johnson’s was a different view. “ Why, 
sir,” said he, “a man improves by ex- 
perience—he grows better humoured. 
When young, he thinks himself of great 
consequence, and every thing of impor- 
tance ; as he advances in life, he learns 


to think himself of no consequence, 


and little things of no importance; 
and so he becomes more patient and 
better pleased.” The truth is, that 
in age, the bad most often become 
worse—the good better. 

Doctor Dove, whose religion was 


blended with a love for all things and 


all creatures, would shrink back from 


the thought implied in the phrase, 
«* The beasts that perish :”— 


“«* Tf they perish,’ the Doctor used al- 
ways reverently to say, when he talked 


upon this subject. Oh, reader, it would 
have done you good, as it has done me, 


if you had heard him speak upon it, in 
his own beautiful old age! ‘ Jf they 
mma he would say. ‘That the 
easts die without hope we may con- 
clude: death being to them like falling 
asleep, an act of which the mind is not 


cognizant. But that they live without 


religion, he would not say—that they 
might not have some sense of it accord- 
ing to their kind; nor that all things 
animate, and seemingly inanimate, did 
not actually praise the Lord, as they 
are called upon to do by the Psalmist, 


and in the Benedicite,’ 


“Tt isa pious fancy of the good old 
lexicographist, Adam Littleton, that our 
Lord took up his first lodging in a 
stable amongst the cattle, as if he had 
come to be the Saviour of them as well 
as of men; being, by one perfect obla- 


tion of himself, to put an end to all 
other sacrifices, as well as to take away 


sins. This, he adds, the Psalmist fears 
not to affirm, speaking of Ged’s mercy. 
‘ Thou savest,’ says he, ‘both man and 
beast.’ 

“The text may lead us further than 
Adam Littleton’s interpretation. 


“* Qu’on ne me parle plus de NATURE 


mortE,’ says M. de Custine, in his youth 
and enthusiasm, writing from Mont-Au- 
vert; on sent ici que la Divinité est par- 
tout, et que les pierres sont pénétrées com- 
me nous-mémes dune puissance creatrice. 
Quand on me dit que les rochers sont in- 


sensibles, je crois entendre un enfant sou- 


tenir que l'aguille d’une montre ne marche 
q gy 


pas, parce qu’il ne la voit pas se mou- 
voir.’ 

“ ¢Do not,’ said our philosopher, when 
he threw out a thought like this, do not 
ask me how this can be. I guess at 
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every thing, and can account for no- 
thing. It is more comprehensible to me 


that stocks and stones should have a 


sense of devotion, than that men should 
be without it. I could much more easily 
persuade myself that the birds in the 
air and the beasts in the field have 
souls to be saved, than I can believe 


that very many of my fellow-bipeds have 


any more soul than, as some of our di- 


vines have said, serve to keep their 
bodies from putrefaction. ‘God for- 
give me, worm that I am, for the sinful 
thought of which Iam too often con- 
scious—that of the greater part of the 
human race, the souls are not worth 


saving!’ I have not forgotten the look 


which accompanied these words, and 
the tone in which he uttered them, drop- 


_ ping his voice towards the close. 


«** We must of necessity,’ said he, ‘ be- 
come better or worse as we advance in 
years. Unless we endeavour to spiri- 


tualize ourselves, and supplicate in this 
endeavour for that grace which is never 


withheld when it is sincerely and ear- 
nestly sought, age bodilizes us more and 
more, and the older we grow the more 
we are embruted and debased : so mani- 
festly is the awful text verified, which 
warns us, that ‘unto every one which 


hath shall be given, and from him that 
hath not, even that he hath shall be 
taken away from him.’” 


The Doctor had his physical theo- 
ries of a future life. ‘“* The sense of 


flying in our sleep”—which his biogra- 


-pher, by the way, is fond of describing 


in his poetry— might probably, he 
thought, be the anticipation or fore- 
feeling of an unevolved power, like an 
aurelia’s dream of butterfly power.” 
This is fanciful—but the fancy is beau- 


tiful, and one which can scarcely be 
other than true. 


**One has always something for which 
to look forward, some change for the 
better. The boy in petticoats longs to 
be drest in the masculine gender. Little 


boys wish to be big ones. In youth we 


are eager to attain manhood, and in 


manhood matrimony becomes the next 
natural step of our desires. ‘ Days 
then should speak, and multitude of 

ears should teach wisdom ;’ and teach 
it they will, if man will but learn, for 


nature brings the heart into a state for 
receiving it, 

“ Jucundissima est etas devera jam, 
non tamen preceps; et illam quoque in 


extrema regula stantem, judico habere suas 
voluptates ; aut hoc ipsum succedit in lo- 
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cum voluptatum nullis egere.- Quam dulce 
est, cupiditates fatigasse ac reliquisse. 


“This was not Dr. Dove’s philosophy : 
he thought the stage of senescence a 
happy one, not because we outgrow the 
desires and enjoyments of youth and 
manhood, but because wiser desires, 


more permanent enjoyments, and holier 
hopes succeed to them—because time in 


its course brings us nearer to eternity, 


and as earth recedes, heaven opens on 
our prospect.” 


** God,” says Fuller, “‘ sends his ser- 
vants to bed when they have done 
their work.” 


The Doctor did not agree with 
Paracelsus, that man’s body was natu- 


rally immortal, and that it might be 
preserved on earth, till the renovation 
of all things. 


“ Such preservation,” said the undy- 
ing quack, to whom medicine owes more 


than its rotors honestly wish to 
acknowledge, “is not against nature— 
it is only against our knowledge, and 
beyond it. ‘There are,” said he, ‘* me- 
dicines for prolonging life indefinitely, 
and there is one man who knows some 


of them. Kings would buy them if they 


could. If they die, it is because their 


physicians are blockheads, and because 
they lead dissipated lives themselves.” 


Of Van Helmont there follows an 
account, with a furious attack on 


Dr. Aikin and his biographical assist- 


ants, for telling us but little about him 


in their dictionary. Poor fellows, they 
told all they could find; for his son, 
the editor of his works, instead of tell- 
ing his father’s life, relates the inci- 
dents of his own. To the little which 


they tell Southey adds little—indeed, 


nothing, except that he got some skin 
disease from putting his hand into a 
lady’s glove—that he tried to get him- 
self cured secundum artem, and failed— 
that he suffered many things from 


many physicians, and was nothing the 
better, but rather the worse—that, at 


last, he hit upon brimstone. This 
mode of treatment is, we believe, still 
the approved one. 

Van Helmont’s story is followed by a 
chapter on pantaloons, from which we 


have room but for a sentence :— 


‘It is a tradition in Corsica, that 
when St. Pantaleon was beheaded, the 
executioner’s sword was converted into 
a wax taper, and the weapons of all his 
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attendants into snuffers, and that the 


head rose from the block and sung, In 


honour of this miracle, the Corsicans, as 


late as the year 1775, used to have their 
swords consecrated, or charmed, by 
laying them on the altar while a mass 
was performed to St. Pantaleon. 


“But what have I, who am writing 
in January instead of July, and who 


am no papist, and who have the happi- 
ness of living in a Protestant country, 
and was baptized moreover by a right 
old English name, what have I to do 
with St. Pantaleon? Simply this, my 
new pantaloons are just come, and that 


they derive their name from the afore- 


said saint is as certain, as that it was 
high time I should have a new pair. 
**Pantaloons, as of Venetian and 
Magnifico parentage, and under the 
patronage of an eminent saint, are 
doubtless, honourable garb. They are 
also of honourable extraction, being 
clearly of the Bracew family. For it 
is this part of our dress by which we 
are more particularly distinguished 
from the Oriental and inferior nations, 
and also from the abominable Romans, 
whom our ancestors, heaven be praised, 


subdued. Under the miserable reign of 


Honorius and Arcadius, these lords of 
the world thought proper to expel the 


Braccarii, or breeches-makers, from 
their capitals, and to prohibit the use of 
this garment, thinking it a thing un- 
worthy that the Romans should wear 
the habit of barbarians; and truly it 
was not fit that so effeminate a race 


should wear the breeches.” 


The doctor professes to anglicize the 
word chemise. He would introduce a 
distinction in gender, “in which our 
language has hitherto been defective” 
for éxample—he-mise and she-mise, he- 
pistle and she-pistle, pen-manship and 
pen-womanship,he-resiarch and she-resi- 
arch, so that we should speak of the 
he-resy of the Quakers, and the she-resy 
of Joanna Southcote, Hecups or she- 
cups, hiccups and heccups, and his- 
cups and heroups. He proposes to dis- 
tinguish in the same way; fisterics, he 
would change into herterics. Miss 
Strickland’s History of the Queens of 
England should, on the same prin- 
ciple, we presume, not be called his- 
tory, it being nothing but Aer story. 


** Sancte Puntaleon, ora pro nobis!” 


A prayer with which the chapter 
concludes, and which no Puseyite with 
breeches of the proper Oxford colour 
and cut, with all their devotion to 
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the saints, foreign and domestic, will 
willingly repeat. 

The Doctor had no objection to 
dancing, though he had to heated and 


crowded rooms. The French Refor- 
mers, it would seem, deterred per- 


sons from their congregations by their 
invectives against this cheerful, inno- 


cent, and delightful amusement. “ The 


rector of a parish,” Mr. Warter tells 
us, in one of his valuable notes, once 
complained to Fenelon of the practice 
of the villagers in dancing on Sunday 


evenings ; “‘ My good friend,” replied 
the prelate, you and I should not 


dance, but allowance must be made to 


the poor people who have only one 
day in the week to forget their mis- 
fortunes.” 

In Ireland we remember when 


dancing in the open air was the 


favourite amusement of the peasantry, 


and, in happier times, we trust that 
the old custom may return. Few 
mischiefs can arise from the cheerful 
intercourse of all hearts and ages in 


open air amusements. Adam Clarke 
wrote against dancing; but there 


were incidents in his own early life 
which made him think it led young 
men to expenses in dress, which they 
could not well afford, and withdrew 
them from business to idle society. 


All this may be very true, and fre 


little exeuse for the strong feeling 


against dancing, which as certainly 
saves some from dissolute and ex- 
pensive amusements as it leads others 
into them. The Doctor—not Doc- 


tor Adam Clarke, but Doctor Daniel 
Dove—who felt justly on the subject, 


was confirmed in his views and feelings, 
by remembering the mystic dances of 
the planets and—what concerns us at 
least as much—by the facts recorded 
of certain saints, that on certain holidays 
they danced before they were born, 
Cards were not disliked by the Doc- 
tor ; even the furious excitement of 
gambling is, perhaps, better than 
that sought at the alehouse. In an 
advanced stage of society there will be 
no gamblers, but dancing will still con- 
tinue. For females in the middle 
classes, who cannot afford the com- 
mand of horses, “ itis the only exer- 
cise which can animate them to such 
animal exertion as may suffice 


“«* To give the blood its natural spring and play.'” 


From dancing, the transition to 
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music is a natural one; and we have 


the life of an old musical enthusiast 


from an old book, not unamusingly told. 
Southey’s more earnest sympathies 
seem, however, to have been not with 
the musical tastes and accomplish- 


ments of the gay-hearted old lutanist, 
but with his well-told story of his 


loves and life. For music itself the 


laurel-honouring laureate had ears no 
better than those of a dog-eared old 
folio. The book, in which the poor 
man records his passionate love for 


his art, seems to have struck Southey 
by its quaint simplicity of manner, and 
by its exhibition of good humour and 
piety, and love of all things sustaining 
him under that poverty which is most 
often the appointed portion of men giv- 
ing themselves wholly to their art. The 


part of Southey’s book in which this 


good man is called from oblivion is 
singularly pleasing. Mace had de- 


signed a music room, of which he pub- 
lished an engraved plan. It may 
be worth while to give a sentence 


describing what he purposed. The 
room, which was for the performers, 


was to have on each side three galle- 
ries, each something more than three 
yards deep. These were to be one 
stoty from the ground. The room 
was to be “ one step higher on the floor 
than the galleries, the better to convey 


the sound to the auditors.” The build. 
ing was to be ‘‘in a very clear dry 
lace, free from water, the over- 
anging of trees, and common noises.” 
The twelve galleries would give the 
advantage of distributing the audience 


with some reference to their rank. 


But there was a scientific conve- 
nience included in the arrangement. 
The lower walls were to be— 


“ © Wainscoted, hollow from the wall, 
and without any kind of carved, bossed, 
or rugged works, so that the sound 
might run glib and smooth all about, 
without the least interruption. And 
through that wainscot there must be 
several conveyances all out of the room, 
by grooves or pipes to certain auditors’ 
seats, where the hearer, as he sate, 
might at a small passage, or little hole, 
receive the pent-up sound, which, let it 
be never so weak in the music room, he 
(though at the furthest end of the gal- 
lery) should hear as distinctly as any 
who were close by it.’ The inlets into 
these pipes should be pretty large—a 
foot square at least, yet the larger the 
better, without all doubt, and so the 
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conveyance to run proportionably nar- 


rower, till it came to the ear of the 
auditor, where it need not be above the 
wideness of one’s finger end. ‘It can- 
not,’ says he, ‘ be easily imagined what 
a wonderful advantage such a contri- 
vance must needs be, for the exact and 


distinct hearing of music; without 


doubt, far beyond all that ever has yet 


been used. For there is no instrument 
of touch, be it never so sweet, and 
touched with the most curious hand 
that can be, but in the very touch, if 
you be near unto it, you may perceive 


the touch to be heard, especially of viols 


and violins ; but if you be at a distance, 
that harshness is lost, and conveyed 
unto the air, and you receive nothing 
but the pure sweetness of the instru- 
ment; so, as I may properly say, you 
lose the body, but enjoy the soul or 
spirit thereof.’ ” 


“Our thoughts are linked by many 
a hiddenchain,” and theauthor of ‘The 
Doctor” is not bound to tell us how the 
story of poor Mace leads him to the 
discussion of Astrology and Palmistry. 
The Platonists used to say, that man’s 


soul was composed of Number and 


Proportion; that in every planet is 
lodged a Soul, or Intelligence, or Angel, 
one which giveth his own harmony to 
the motions of the sphere which he 
governs ; that the spirit of man, quick- 


ened by the same angelic intelligence 


that rules a particular planet, uncon- 
sciously moves in a pre-appointed cor- 
respondence with its movement, and 
that the relation of each to the other may 
be learned by those who have made 
the subject their peculiar study. Dis- 


turbances, no doubt, there are, and 


room for the interferences of accident, 
arising from the fact, that man is a 
body, as well as a soul. The cockles 
of the heart require moisture to live 
in, and may be thrown on a dry strand. 
A man may carry an almanac in his 
bones, and register all the changes of 
the weather in a diary of his aches, 
and megrims, and rheumatisms. The 
living cat-gut is affected by atmosphe- 
rical influences, as well as the unfeel- 
ing fiddle-strings. But these distur- 
bances are but the more likely to make 
the true physician and the quack think 
about the matter. Why, then, feel 
surprised at Doctor Dove’s speculating 
on the subject? The stars, too, have 
their own diseases—at least so said 
some of the old teachers whom the 
Doctor loved—and ours*are derived 
from them by sympathy; and thus 



































































































































































































































































































































































take it as you will, it was natu- 
ral enough that Doctor Dove should 
look upon the matter with a favourable 
eye. The fancies about Macrocosmus 
and Microcosmus, whom Dr. Faustus 
saw in their robes of white flame, 

“ Like little Jenny Nettycoat, 


With her white petticoat 
And her red nose,” 


were not lost on Doctor Dove. In the 
little world of Man are, it seems, anti- 
types of all that is found in the great 
world of Nature: mountains, valleys, 
rivers, lakes, vegetables, minerals, ele- 
ments, and spheres, are there. There 
is a passage quoted in the notes to an 
English translation of “ Faust,” among 
a strange jumble of alchymical rubbish, 
from Luther, in which the hearty old 
reformer tells us of his delight in the 
‘upright art of alchymie, for the sake 
of the allegorie and secret significa- 
tion which is surpassing fair—namely, 
touching the resurrection of the dead 
at the last day ;’* and Southey, in the 
same feeling, expresses his comfort in 
dwelling on the practical morality of 
the professors of the occult sciences. 
The books of Palmistry have been 
thumbed into such a state that the 
book-fanciers can seldom find one in 
decent preservation, and the benevo- 
lent laureate rests in delight, on the 
hope that the wholesome lessons in 
morals unexpectedly brought before 
the credulous readers of the ancient 
days, may not have been without their 
religious use. ‘The Doctor some- 
times made use of this art, to amuse 
children, and gave them at the same 
time playful admonition and whole- 
some advice.” 

We must run rapidly over the rest 
of this delightful book. A chapter on 
horses is but so so. We suspect Sou- 
they was no Nimrod, and that Lord 
Guilford’s ride on a rhinoceros, or 
Waterton’s on the king of the croco- 
diles, would give him more pleasure 
than all he could learn from the racing 
calendar. 


The Doctor. 





‘* With numberless faces, 


[ May, 


We have a chapter of kings, from 
which we learn that the king of the 
crocodiles lives in Upper Egypt. The 
muscles have their king; so have the 
oysters; so have the bears; so have 
the monkeys; so have the codfish. 
The herring is the king of fish. The 
king of the dogs is yellow; the king 
of the hares red. Bamfield Moore 
Carew was king of the beggars; and 
James Bosvill king of the gypsies :— 


“Who is King of the Booksellers ? 
There is no king among them at this 
time, but there is a Directory of five 
Members, Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green in the East; the 
Emperor Murraylemagne, whom Byron 
used to call the Grand Murray, reigned 
alone in the West, till Henry Colburn 
divided his empire, and supported the 
station which he had assumed by an 
army of trumpeters which he keeps in 
constant pay. 

“If the Books had a King, that mo- 
narchy must needs be an elective one, 
and the reader of these volumes knows 
where the election would fall. But lite- 
rature being a Republic, this cannot be 
the King of Books. Suffice it that it is 
a Book ror A Kino, or for our Sove- 
REIGN LADY THE QUEEN.” 


Southey has not forgotten his old 
enemies, and hard things are said of 
‘*the Antijacobins,” who lashed at his 
dactylics. The reading public, too, 
he thought had not behaved well to 
them, and he flogs them with a cat- 
and-nine-tails of hexameters :— 


‘*T will tell you what you are: you 
are a great, ugly, many-headed beast, 
with a great many ears, which are long, 
hairy, ticklish, moveable, erect, and 
never at rest. 

** Look at your picture in Southey’s 
Hexameters—that poem in which his 
laureated Doctorship writes verses by 
the yard instead of the foot—he de- 
scribes you as ‘many-headed and mon- 
strous’— 






Numberless bestial ears, erect to all rumours, and restless, 


“Look at that picture, my public— 
it is very like you.” 





And with numberless mouths, which are filled with lies as with arrows. 


* Anster’s Faust, page 399. 





We have been more liberal in our 
quotations from this volume, because 
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we do not anticipate - it that imme- 
diate ularity which is the proper 
sowand at these whe write but for the 
day. It has the disadvantage of be- 
ing a continuation; and the latter 
volumes of any such works can never 
excite the same interest as is awak- 
ened when the style is first brought 
before the public. The first book of 
the inestimable life of the great Gara- 

antua was more admired than the 

fth. The history of the ingenious 
gentleman, Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
ought to have broken off in the mid- 
dle. What child, or what man, cares 


To Clarence Mangan. 
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for the third part of Robinson Crusoe ? 
Has any one ever read, with the same 
believing delight, the pilgrimage of 
Christiana, as of her husband? the 
mind is not in the same state as when 
we first took up the book. If it be 
changed in manner, we resent it as 
a deception, as in D’Israeli’s tale 
of Vivian Gray; if it be identical 
in kind, and the author be himself, 
we, alas! are changed. 

The book is, however, a delightful 
one. In spite of what we have said, 
we look impatiently for the volume 
yet to come. 

A. 


TO CLARENCE MANGAN, 


Various and curious are thy strains, O, Clarence Mangan! 
Rhyming and chiming in a very odd way: 
as oe and chiming—the like of them no man can 


asily find in a long summer’s day! 
For the true Irish metre is full of tricks and rogueries, 
Slipping from on fingers at unawares ; 
fi 


Sometimes full o 


un and frolicking and rolicking, 


Sometimes pensive, and full of cares ; 

For the Bards are the pulse of the big heart of Erin, 
Throbbing wildly, now quick, now slow ; 

Now ready to burst with good nature and good humour ; 
Now ready to break with a load of woe. 

Thou, too, art a Bard—and thy Spirit’s River 
Is fed by each streamlet from her Founts of Song ; 

Pure and strong thro’ her frowning glens it glides in darkness, 
It sparkles in her sunshine pure and strong. 

Go wander in thy strength thro’ the scenes of Erin’s history ; - 
Pour thy glad waters round many an abbey’s walls ; 

Let the fields of old triumphs be green again with verdure, 


And awake the echoes of the 
I sometimes doubt if I have Iris 


rinces’ halls. 
blood in me, 


So often in these mazes do I lose my clue, 
Mixing Danes with Milesians, and the clear-faced Saxon 
With the nore children of Boru. 


I have small fait 


in Punic etymologies : 


I sometimes fancy Petrie and St. Patrick are the same : 
I doubt that Betham knows all the tongues of Babel, 


Or that William Smith O’Brien is a 


ebrew name. 


I do not care a button for Young Ireland, or Old Ireland ; 
But, as between the two, I rather like old Dan, 

And I wish the Nation would let the agitation 
Die a humbug as it first began! 
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Tue author of the first specimen of native Irish Song with which we propose to 
open the second series of our translations, a poem on the great hero of Clon- 
tarf, was Tadhg Mac Daire Mac Bruaideadha, who was born about thirty 
years before the close of the sixteenth century, and flourished until the middle 
of the seventeenth. He occupied the honourable post of hereditary bard and 
philosopher of Thomond,—being the last, we believe, who ever officiated in that 
capacity ;—and, as such, held possession of the Castle of Dunogan, in the ba- 
rony of Ibrican, to the west of Clare County, until the Cromwellian invasion, 
when one of the Irish troopers of ‘‘Old Noll,” at the head of a band of ma- 
rauders, broke into his fortalice, and, grasping him by the throat, dragged 
him to the outer battlements, over which he is said to have hurled him with 
the jocose exclamation, ‘‘ Abair do rainn anois, fhir big !—Troll your verses 
now, my little fellow!” Mac Daire was a tasteful and elaborate poet. His 
aor works were written in the shape of educational precepts for the regu- 
ation of the conduct of his pupil, Donogh O’Brien, the fourth Earl of Tho- 
mond, In these, it must be allowed, there was more of solid practical good 
sense than of brilliant poetry ; but the task of undertaking such compositions 
was in strict conformity with the ancient office of the royal or noble bard in 
Treland, who was entitled to counsel and control his Prince much as the 
chief Mandarin in China is privileged to administer admonition and reproof to 
the Emperor. There are many very favourable specimens of Mac Daire’s 
poetical powers extant. Among others is one embodying a rather slashing 
critique upon a poem by the celebrated Torna Eigeas, the bard of King Nial 
the Reet and, with permission of our readers, we will here venture upon a 
translation of it. Torna stood stoutly up for the all-transcending glory of his 
own line of monarchs, and had thus drawn down upon himself the wrath of a 
majority of the Northern poets, as those conversant with Irish literature may 
erceive in the work called ‘‘ The Battle of the Bards ;” and foremost among 
is opponents appeared Mac Daire. It appears, however, that the Thomond 
literary prize-fighter came off, on the whole, second-best from the contest with 
the redoubted Eigeas, who drove him out of the field by the fair force of his 
tremendous Miltonic, or, perhaps we should say, mill-stoneic adjectives and 
epithets. And yet we find a terseness, a vigour, nay a power in Mac Daire’s 
eulogy on Brien, the monarch on whose behalf he took up the cudgels, that 
almost compel us to regret his defeat. But our readers must judge for them- 
selves :—~ 


Panegpric of Bing Brian Boroimbe. 


Be praise where Merit lies; we Irish never grudge it; 
We often pay in gold a merely silver debt ; 

Howe’er the case may stand, impartially we judge it, 
And even against ourselves decide without regret. 

Now, hear! Three mighty Kings of yore held rule among us ; 
Their peers were not in all the realms of Christendee ; 

But, Torna Eigeas, friend, the bard would sadly wrong us 
Who overlooked a Fourth, excelling all the Three ; 

A Fourth, I say, who ‘rose, to slay, to sway, to govern ; 
He followed Niall Mor, and wore the crown of Core ; 

Not Conry,* Conn,t or Cormac, matched him as a sovereign, 
At council or in field, in weighty word or work, 


* Conaire, surnamed the Great, who succeeded to the throne of Ireland a.m. 
3970, and reigned for thirty years. He was one of the most victorious and power- 
ful of the Pagan Irish monarchs. 

+ The celebrated Conn of the Hundred Battles. 
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Count, if thou wilt,'the Kings of Banba’s island over, 
Review their glorious feats, their battles lost and won, 
And, through that long bright record, where wilt thou discover 
A rival for King Brian, Beibhinn’s royal son? 
He freed our trodden land from soul-degrading thraldom ; 
To him the Weak appealed against the oppressing Strong ; 
He founded many a com and many arich and tall dome, 
The Sanctuary of Science, and the Home of Song. 
Regardless of the wrath of Norroway and Denmark, 
He gave his country’s Chieftains village, vale, and plain, 
And, scorning idle forms, without a single pen-mark, 
Made over to the Priests their long-lost rights again, 
Whate’er came o’er the seas, from tribes of trading strangers, 
He dealt with as his wisdom bade him think was best. 
Bestowing the whole on those who erst had braved all dangers 
To drive the Pagan reavers wavewards from the West, 
The Syndic placed in every townland by the Norseman 
He still retained, but under Irish watch and ward, 
And every Danish soldier, kerl* as well as horseman, 
He marched away in serfdom to some Prince or Lord. 
’Twas he who first conferred on Erin’s clans their surnames, 
And parcelled out the soil by ploughland and by rood. 
Wise lesson to those Kings whose pride appears to spurn aims 
Attainable through aught excepting blows and blood! 
And let the fact redound for ever to his honour— 
Of not a perch of ground thoughout the land in fief 
To kith or kin of his was he the selfish donor, 
But nobly gave his own to every native Chief. 
Let Ireland bless histomb! Let all much-loving women— 
Let all great-hearted men confess for evermore, 
That every regal name of Inisfail is dim in 
Comparison with his—with Brian’s of Kincore ! 
He was the Church’s friend; he propped it with a strong arm, 
And showered upon its Clergy more of gems and gold 
Than even that generous monarch, Lughaidh, of the Long Arm,t 
Made gifts of to his Druid seers, a hundredfold. 
Albeit his foreign foes proclaimed him Scourge of Scourges, 
He loved to unlock the stores where Mercy’s wealth lay hid ; 
He was the Ark that rode o’er War's engulphing surges, 
The Western Cheops of a Moral Pyramid ! 
To Lughaidk for his acts belongs, indeed, no slight praise ; 
He ransomed that o’er-burdened class of men from thrall, 
On whom in every age too oft unlicensed Might preys, 
But Brian freed the Throne, the Church, the Land, and all. 
For Cormac.and King Conn, to neither I deny an 
Iota of the merit justly claimed for both, 
But yet they wrought not half the good achieved by Brian, 
hrough whom the nation’s power attained a giant growth. 
Of Conry nought is known, except that twelve in twenty 
Of Ireland's fighting Chiefs were quiet in his time ; 
But Brian, glorious King! diffused both Peace and Plenty 
Around from South to North, and banished Vice and Crime. 
He laid on none a load-that any a one deemed heavy ; 
He never veered or trimmed, but still pursued his course 
In singleness of soul, and could not bear to levy 
Those tributes Conry sought, and sometimes took by force. 


* Foot-soldier. 
+ We suspect that this should rather be Lughaidh Mac Con, who began to reign 
A.D. 182, and, by his valour and sagacity, raised Ireland to a high pitch of moral 


and physical greatness. 
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Thus much I have chanted on a theme so soul-inspiring, 
And wish ten thousand lyres could join in choral praise 
Of one whom none can help extolling and admiring, 


Who know how Ireland shone and flourished in his days! 


There were many Irish sovereigns of the name of Cormac ; but the king 
alluded to in this poem was the celebrated Cormac Mac Art, Mac 
Conn of the Hundred Battles. He bore the surname of U/dfada, 
probably from the great length of his har and beard. ‘*He was,” 
observes Keatinge, ‘‘a prince of consummate wisdom: he perfectly well 
understood the science of government, and was the most accomplished states- 
man of his age : in particular, he wrote a treatise for the use of his son, Cairbre 
Liffeachair, entitled Advice to Kings, which is worthy to be transcribed in 
letters of gold for the instruction and guidance of princes.” The same author 
communicates some very curious details with respect to Cormac’s palace. “Its 
length,” he states, ‘‘ was three hundred cubits : it was thirty cubits in height, 
and fifty in breadth: a lantern of exquisite workmanship, and of large size, 
hung down from the middle of its chief room: it had fourteen gates, and the 
lodging apartments were furnished with one hundred and fifty beds, besides 
the royal couch for the king himself. Cormac maintained in constant pay one 
hundred and fifty of the most distinguished warriors of the kingdom as his 
body-guard ; these also waited on him at table when he dined in public, on 
which occasions he was served in one hundred and fifty cups of massy gold and 
silver. The household guards in constant attendance consisted of upwards of 
a thousand of the bravest men in his army: other insignia and distinctive marks 
of royalty he had also about him, which would have been no reproach to the 
dignity of the greatest sovereigns.” He reigned forty years, viz., from a.p. 
213 to 253; but, notwithstanding the brilliant picture here drawn of his gene- 
ral prosperity and splendour, it would seem that he was, after all, not over 
happy in his more intimate domestic circumstances. The brief lamentation, at 
least, which we are about to quote, and the authenticity of which, we believe, 
has never been questioned, affords evidence that there was at one time “ some- 
thing rotten in the state of” Tara. 


Che Lament of Ming Cormac. 


I, Cormac Mac Conn, 

The Ard-Riagh* of Temor, 
Am lost and undone, 

And my heart is in tremor 
From morning till e’en ! 

For, two who should aid me, 
My Brehon and Queen, 

Have deceived and betrayed me! 
She hath given herself up 

Unto him as her lover, 
And the black-beaded cup 

Of mine anguish flows over! 
He is Falvey the Red, 


She is Eithne of Leinster ; 
King Cathalt is dead, 
Or his wrath had unprinced her ! 


Three causes there be, 
That have wrecked my Ship’s Anchor 


Of Wedlock for me— 
Lies, Coldness, and Rancour! 


* Chief monarch. + Her father. 
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Tuomy’s Farewell to M‘Grath. 


Three things, too, suffice, 
For a wife’s highest pleasure— 
Kind smiles,—good advice— 
And a love without measure! 
My Queen had all three, 
And, ah! why should she leave me? 
Why scorn me and flee? 
y betray and deceive me ? 
Enough! I and Peace 
Must eternally sever, 
But here will I cease 
My lamentings for ever. 
I have heard from my bards that the only four Crowned, 
Of all that have sprung from the race of the Gael, 
Who never knew jealousy all their lives long, 
Were Oilioll, and Fergus, and Conn the Renowned, 
And he who now pens this deplorable tale 
Of Disaster and Wrong! 


In our introductory paper we gave, as may be remembered, a version, after 
our own manner, of the Munster poet, Andrew MceGrath’s ‘‘ Farewell to the 
River Maig.” As a pendant to this, we shall here furnish Tuomy’s “ Farewell 
to M:Grath” himself in reply. We are happy to observe, from the compli- 
mentary character of its tone towards the Mangaire Sugach, that the writer 
does not appear to consider that worthy altogether the blackguard which, 
judging him perhaps too hastily from certain detached passages in his poems, 
we more than hinted him to be in our first article. 


Cuomy’s Farewell to McGrath, 


I. 
And, farewell to yourself, my own merry Merry Andrew ! 
’Tis a thorn in my flesh that your bright hopes are marred. 
Long, long, shall the sages of Momonia’s green land rue 
The loss of their brother, the Patriot and Bard! 
O, Son of Song! O, Princely-minded! 


My soul is sad, my heart is torn, 
Mine eyes with burning tears are blinded, 
To see you thus forlorn! 


Il. 


No more shall your voice cheer the widow sorrow-laden, 
As you wreathe Learning’s laurels round the brow of her boy, 
No more thrill the bosom of the young Munster maiden, 


No more among your friends wake the light laugh of Joy. 
OQ, SonofSong! . . . 


1. 
By that flower-bordered Maig you so sweetly have chanted 
Priest and Peasant, Young and Old, stray sadly to and fro. 
All mourn the departure of the man who implanted 
In their hearts treble hatred of the proud Saxon foe. 
O, Son of Song! dts 


Iv. 


There is grief, there is gloom, there is heavy bitter sighing, 
In Limerick and Ennis this weary, dreary day. 
Our tears gush in streams for the Poet who is hieing 


O’er the dark heather hill-sides afar and away. 
O, Sonof Song! . . . 
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Vv 


Yet, ah! this we looked for, or earlier or later, 
Oh, youth of regal race, too trusting and too true ; 
The eyes of a damsel and the tongue of a traitor 
Have driven into exile their myriads like you! 
O, Son of Song! Ste 





vi. 


See the thunderers of old! Think of Paris the Comely, 
And Ajax and Jason! Remember who repose 
Where the ruins of Ilium in pillar, arch, and dome lie,* 
With millions all unsung, yet unfortunate as those ! 

O,Sonof Song! .. . 








Vil. 
If Woman’s locks and looks led Solomon the Glorious 


And David the Adorer into wretchedness and crime, 
Marvel not that you have fallen, or that men should be censorious 


On one like yourself, my Magrath, in our time! 
6, Sonof Song! ... 



























vItt. 
Yet this blow, though severe, doth not utterly destroy us, 
The iron has but grazed, has not entered our souls. 
No, Conqueror of Bards, Man of manners ever joyous 
In Leinster you and we yet shall drain bowls and bowls! 

O, Son of Song! ‘ 


SUMMING-UP. 


Take my blessing, O, my friend, and remember Shane O’Toomy ; 
Had he wealth, had he jewels, he would share them all with you. 
But, hope the best! The brightest hour oft follows on the gloomy, 


And we shall meet again when old times come anew. 
O, Son of Song! 


The ditty entitled, A raibh tu ag an-g-Carraig ? and of which the reader 
will meet with a neat translation, but somewhat different from our’s, in Mr. 
Walsh’s volume of “Irish Popular Songs,”t is one which we intended to have 
su _— in our opening article, but were compelled to omit, for want of space. 
Although very popular in Munster, it is an anonymous production, but we 


would say, judging from its tone of sentiment, and style of expression, that the 
authorship of it cannot be referred to a very remote period. 


Che Lass of Carrick. 


I. 
**O, have you been in Carrick . . . and have you met her? 

You know my love, all beauty and all grace! 

Forth from her eyes come flowing 
Bright threads that fetter 
The hearts of all who gaze upon her face! 
The fairest, rarest flower is she 
In Banba’s bloomful gardens blowing ; 





* This line must be pardoned asa poetical flourish. Every vestige of those 
“ruins,” as all readers are aware, disappeared centuries ago. 
+ Dublin: J. McGlashan, 1847. 


The Lass of Carrick. 


The wondrous Living Apple-tree, 
Whose golden eit keeps ever glowing. 
O, tell me, tell me, have you met her, 
And does my long, long tarrying fret her ?” 


Il. 


**Yes! I have been in Carrick, and there have met her; 
I know the maid, all beauty and all grace, 
From whose dark eyes come flowing 
Bright threads that fetter 
The hearts of all that gaze upon her face ; 
The fairest, rarest flower to see 
In Banba’s bloomful gardens blowing, 
The wondrous Living Apple-tree, 
Whose golden fruit keeps ever glowing. 
Yes! I have seen her, I have met her, 
And your long tarrying does not fret her !” 


Ill. 


“And yet I love her dearly! Methinks that now I 
ehold her tripping o’er the morning dew! 
Sure, that’s her step of ‘lightness ! 
Her sunny brew, eye, 
And smile are beaming through my soul anew! 
T see her hair that sweeps the ground 
In clusters of a golden brightness, 
Her swan-like lily neck so round, 
Her teeth outshining pearl for whiteness, 
And through them all the soul informing, 


Tlumining, enlivening, warming ! 


Iv. 


«‘ Were mine five hundred guineas, I’d feel them burning 
My heart and hands to keep them, had they power 
To save those glorious tresses 
From ever turning 
From gold to silver in blank Age’s hour, 
Yet there’s a glory brighter far, — 
The light in which pure Virtue dresses 
The soul !—O, may it, as a star, 
Guide her...and him her heart’s love blesses ! 
For Beauty’s mask ere long must moulder 


Where this wanes faint, or waxes colder. 


Vv. 


‘* In some lone glen a-lying...all night, mine absent 
And mourning spirit seeks my darling’s home, 
While visions without number, 
Perchance by Mab sent, 
Perchance by some less kind shee-og or gnome, 
And all wild fantasies and dreams, 
Pursue me through my troubled slumber, 
Until, with Morning’s first red beams, 
Again the body’s cold clay cumber 
Returns, and I upwake,—to sorrow 
And labour through another morrow 
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VI. 


‘* Till Easter’s holy season shall fall in August, 
And Patrick’s Festival nigh Christmas tide, 
Till ice and frost appear in 
July, and raw gust 
And sleet and snow extinguish Summer’s pride— 
Till, in a word, above my tomb 
Your own fair hand at last shall rear in 
The silent night, to bud and bloom, 
The whitest rose in gardened Erin, 
My love shall know nor change nor chillness, 
Burn though it must in gloom and stillness.” 


We must not suffer ourself to pass unattempted into English the sweet little 
song called Neillidhe Bhan, which may for simplicity, pathos, and harmony 
almost chailenge a comparison with anything that even Burns has written. 

’ Yet this is also an anonymous composition. How many such miniature poetical 
gems may there not be in existence at present, but how many more, alas, have 
been lost beyond recovery! 


Ellen Baton, 


I 


Ellen Bawn, O, Ellen Bawn, you darling, darling dear, you, 

Sit awhile beside me here; I'll die unless I’m near you! 

Tis for you I’d swim the Suir and breast the Shannon’s waters ; 

For, Ellen dear, you've not your peer in Galway’s blooming daughters! 


I. 


Had I Limerick’s gems and gold at will to mete and measure, 

Were Loughrea’s abundance mine, and all Portumna’s treasure, 

These might lure me, might ensure me many and many a new love, 
But oh! no bribe could pay your tribe for One like you, my true love! 


it. 


Blessings be on Connaught! ‘That’s the place for sport and raking ! 
Blessing too, my love, on you, a-sleeping and a-waking! 

I'd have met you, dearest Ellen, when the sun went under,* 

But, woe! the flooding Shannon broke across my path in thunder! 


Iv. 


Ellen! I'd give all the deer in Limerick’s parks and arbours, 
Ay, and all the ships that rode last year in Munster’s harbours, 
Could I blot from Time the hour I first became your lover, 
For, oh! you've given my heart a wound it never can recover ! 


Vv. 


Would to Gop that in the sod my corpse to-night were lying, 
And the wild birds wheeling o’er it, and the winds a-sighing, 
Since your cruel mother and your kindred chuse to sever 

Two hearts that Love would blend in one for ever and for ever ! 


We conclude our present selection with two ‘‘ Jacobite Relics”’—the ‘‘ La- 
ment of the Lady of Albany for her Lover,” i. e. of Ireland for Charles Stuart, 





* The allusion here is to a former appointment with Ellen, which the poet was 
unable to keep. 
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Y; 
and a “ Welcome to the Prince,” written about the period of the Battle of 
Culloden, The original of the first is in possession of our friend Mr. Daly of 
Anglesea-street, who discovered it among a MS. collection made by Conor 
O’Sullivan, a Munster poet, and a contemporary of the celebrated Shane 
Clarach : it bears the date of 1754. The second is the production of William 
Heffernan, surnamed Dail, or the Blind, and a succinct biographical account 
of whom, from the pen of Mr. Walsh, will be found in Mr. Daly's “ Reliques 
of Irish Jacobite Poetry,” .published in 1844. We may as well add here that 
the ‘‘ Welcome,” as far as we have been able to ascertain, has not at any time 
hitherto appeared under the form of a translation into any language. 









Lamentation of the Lavy of Albany for ber BWelobev. 





I. 


Oh, press me no more for the name of my lover! 
That name I will never discover ; 
Though I pray, night and day, 

That a jubilant kingdom may ring with it soon, 

And its glory beam out like the radiance of Noon! 






Ww me “SS © 






My Hero! my Bright One! 
May Gop ever shield him, 
Till Fortune shall yield him 

The Crown by his might won! 







. 

His eyes are like violets gemmed with the pearly 
Pale dews of the morning hour early. 
There’s a grace in his face, _ 

And a grandeur, a kingliness, breathes from his mien, 

That the stranger in Saxonland never hath seen. 






My Hero! my Brave One! 
May Gop ever shield him, 
Till Fortune shall yield him 

The Crown by his glaive won! 







mI. 
I hear the blithe birds, but their music so soulful 
Now seems to me lifeless and doleful ; 
And the horn that each morn 
Resounds through the woods when the stag flies afar, 
Can glad me no more till the Prince goes to war. 


My Hero! my Leal One! 
May Gop ever guard him, 
Till Fortune award him 

The Crown by his steel won ! 












Iv. 
The heart in my bosom, that once beat so gaily, 
Gets colder, grows older, now daily : 
For my love, who long strove 
Against enemies crafty and brutal and strong, 
Has wandered, still wanders, in exile so long! 


My Bold One! my Bland One! 
May Gop go before him, 
Till Fortune restore him 
The Crown by his hand won! 
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v. 


Dun clouds hide the sun, the grey heavens show dreary, 
All Nature seems blank and uncheery, 
Ever since our young Prince 
Left the home of his forebathers, banished and banned, 
To implore Heaven’s help in a far foreign land. 


My Hero! my Grand One! 
May Gop still attend him, 
Till fortune shall send him 
The Crown by his brand won! 






vi. 
Oh! who that has gazed on his broad brow of brightness, 
His person of strength and yet lightness, 
Or has seen his blade’s sheen, 
Or has watched him dash forth on his high-mettled steed, 
But now, if not marble, must feel his heart bleed ? 


My Hero! my Brave One! 
May Gop still sustain him, 
Till Fortune regain him 

The Crown by his glaive won! 


vil. 
His long golden locks fall in many a cluster ; 
His eyes beam with royalest lustre. 
He has Right for his might, 
So his bearing may well be the Son of a King’s; 
He may well seem an Angel untrammelled with wings! 























My Hero! my Warm One! 
May Gop never leave him 
Till Fortune retrieve him 

The Crown by his arm won! 





xl. 

Not Aongus the Young* was a fearfuller slayer, 
Nor Lughaidht the Smiter and Flayer, 
Nor the King whom all sing, 

Great Conry Mac Daira—three men without peer 

Save the Hero who now sways the Soul of the Year. 


My Brave One! my Bright One! 
May Gop go before him 
Till Fortune restore him 

The Crown by his might won! 





Ix, 


Nor Connal, who girded the island with strongholds, 
Which now the bad Saxon through Wrong holds, 
Erin’s friend to the end, 

The enthusiast in music, the patron of Worth, 

Nor Conor Mac Nassa,} Righ-mor of the North! 


*" Aongus Oge. What particular monarch ofthis name may be here alluded to 
we have not been able to discover. 

¢ Lughaidh Mac Cein, who ascended the throne of Ireland, A.M. 1764, and 
reigned forty years. He was twice married, and it is from his second queen, 
Neasa, that the town of Naas, in Kildare, derives its name. 
t King of Ulster. His reign was contemporaneous with the lifetime of our Lord. 





Welcome to the Prince. 


My Hero! my Own One! 
May Gop lead and light him, 
Till Fortune requite him 
With Sceptre and Throne won! 


st 

Now, pour without measure the white-crested mead out, 
And drink to the clans He may lead out! 
Toast the true-hearted Few ! 

But invoke bitter scorn on each profligate slave 

Who prefers a base bribe to renown and the grave ! 


My Great One! my Bright one! 
Ye bards, chant a high hymn! 
The Gop who bides nigh him 
Will yet see his right won 


Wielrome to the Brince. 


Lift...up the drooping head, 
Meehal Dubh Mac-Giolla-Kierin ! 
Her blood yet boundeth red 
Through the myriad veins of Erin. 
No! no! she is not dead, 
Meehal Dubh Mac-Giolla-Kierin ! 
Lo! she redeems 
The lost years of bygone ages— 
New glory beams 
Henceforth on her History’s pages! 
Her long penitential Night of Sorrow 
Yields at length before the reddening Morrow! 


I, 


You ... heard the thunder-shout, 
Meehal Dubh Mac-Giolla-Kierin ! 
Saw lightning streaming out 
O’er the purple hills of Erin! 
And, bide you yet in doubt, 
Meehal Dubh Mac-Giolla-Kierin ? 
O! doubt no more! 
Through Ulidia’s voiceful valleys, 
On ... Shannon’s shore, 
Freedom's burning spirit rallies. 
Earth and Heaven unite in sign and omen* 
Bodeful of the downfall of our foemen 


tr. 


Thurot commands the North, 

Meehal Dubh Mac-Giolla-Kierin ! 
Louth sends her heroes forth, 

To hew down the foes of Erin! 
Swords gleam in field and gorth,t 

Meehal Dubh Mac-Giolla Kierin ! 


* An allusion to that well-known atmospherical phenomenon of the “ cloud- 
armies,” which is said to have been so common about this period (1745), in Scot- 
land. 

t Literally garden; a locality, we admit, not pan suited for the exercise 
of military skill, but one which “the extremity of our rhyme’s distress” must plead 
our excuse for assuming to be such. 
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Up! up! my friend! 
There’s a glorious goal before us ; 
Here will we blend 
Speech and soul in this grand chorus— 
‘« By the Heaven that gives us one more token, 
We will die, or see our shackles broken !” 


Iv. 


Charles leaves the Grampian hills, 
Meehal Dubh Mac-Giolla-Kierin ! 
Charles, whose appeal yet thrills, 
Like a clarion-blast, through Erin. 
Charles, he whose image fills 
Thy soul, too, Mac-Giolla-Keerin ! 
Ten...thousand strong, 
His clans move in brilliant order, 
Sure that ere long 
He will march them o’er the Border, 
While the dark-haired daughters of the Highlands 
Crown with wreaths the Monarch of three islands! 


Vv. 


Fill, then, the ale-cup high, 
Meehal Dubh Mac-Giolla-Kierin ! 
Fill !—the bright hour is nigh 
That shall give her own to Erin! 
Those who so sadly sigh, 
Even as you, Mac-Giolla-Kierin, 
Henceforth shall sing. 
Hark !—O’er heathery hill and dell come 
Shouts for the King ! 
Welcome, our Deliverer! Welcome! 
Thousands this glad night, ere turning bedward, 
Will, with us, drink “‘ Victory to Charles Edward !” 


In our next article we propose to introduce to the notice of our readers two 
or three historical poems of peculiar interest, and of a very high order of com- 
position. Our most anxious wish is, that the Irish public ‘should see ‘and 
acknowledge that there is really much more_in the literature, and especially 
in the poetry of their native country, than, perhaps, they have hitherto given it 
credit for possessing. 
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LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


Mirabeau, Talleyrand, and Iafayette—Family of Talleyrand—His infancy—Education—Ecclesiastical disci- 
pline—Ite effects on him—<Anecdote of Talleyrand, Lafayette, Louis XV. and Voltaire—Dissipation and 
Libertinism—Contemporary portrait of Talleyrand—Appointed general agent of the clergy—Fits out a 
privateer in the American war—His connexion with Mirabeau—His election to the States-General—His 
opposition to pledges—His plan of national education—Proposes the uniform system of weights and mea- 
sures—Ilis financial measures—Proposes the confiscation of Church property—Officiates at the festival of 
the federation—Gives canonical institution to the new bishops—Talleyrand at the death-bed of Mirabeau 
—Reads Mirabeau’s posthumous address to the Assembly—His address to the nation—Talleyrand opposed 
by extreme parties—His first mission to London, 1792—His intimacy with Fox and Sheridan—Returns to 
Paris—10th of August—Danton and Talleyrand—Returns to London—Mr. Pitt orders him to leave 
England—Goes to New-York—Deals in sugar and cotton—Fall of Robespierre—Madame de Stael pro- 
cures his recall—Is elected a member of the Institute—Returns to Paris—His intimacy with Madame 
Beauharnais (Josephine) and Madame Tallien—His first acquaintance with Bonaparte—Barras and Car- 
not—Becomes Minister of Foreign Affairs under the Directory—Intimacy with Bonaparte—Retirement 
from office—Return of Bonaparte from Egypt—Consular Government—Talleyrand again Minister of Fo- 
reign A ee the treaties of Luneville and Amiens—Yields to 
Bonaparte’s ambitious projects—His share in the affair of the Duke D’'Enghien—Camp at Boulogne— 
Projected invasion of England—March to the Rhine—Talleyrand follows the grand army—Proposes a 


magnificent plan for the settlement of Europe. 


Ir is a remarkable fact that the: three 
individuals who have rendered them- 
selves most conspicuous in history, as 
the first movers of the great Revolu- 
tion in France, all belonged to that 
class against which that political ca- 
tastrophe more especially directed its 
thunders. Mrraseau, TALLEYRAND, 
and LaFayette, were severally mem- 
ber of the ancienne noblesse. 

These illustrious persons entered 
life almost altogether. Mirabeau was 
born on the 9th March, 1749, Talley- 
rand on the 13th February, 1754, and 
Lafayette on the 6th September, 1757. 
The first lived only to speak the 
prologue of the drama; the last two 
were upon the stage at the fall of the 
curtain. 

The family of Talleyrand was an- 
cient and noble. It preserved among 
its traditions, alliances with the Bour- 
bons themselves. In the middle ages 
the Perigords were petty sovereigns, 
who, not unfrequently, resisted even 
the monarchinarms. Before the Re- 
volution, the elder branch was extinct, 
and the younger consisted of two 
stems, one of which is at present re- 
presented by the Princes of Chalais, 
_and the other by the grand nephew of 

fthe celebrated diplomatist, the Duke 
Archambauld de Perigord. 

Although Cxartes-Maorice was 
the eldest of his branch, he was, for 
some reasons now unknown, an object 
of neglect with his parents. Aban- 
doned in infancy to the mercenary care 
ofa nurse in the Faubourgsof Paris, he 
suffered an accident which rendered 
him lame for life, before he completed 
his first year. Either from this or 
some other cause, he was, by the arbi- 
trary will of his family, deprived of his 
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birth-right, stripped of those advan- 
tages to which, by primogeniture, he 
was under the then existing usages 
entitled, and saw the wealth, titles, 
and honours which should have been 
his, transferred to his younger brother, 
Archambauld. In fine, he was con- 
signed to that receptacle then reserved 
for the younger members of noble fa- 
milies—the Cuurcu. 

From the roof of his nurse he passed 
to the College of D’Harcourt, from 
whence, in succession, as he grew in 
years, he was transferred to the Semi- 
nary of St. Sulpice, and the Sorbonne. 
From his’ birth to his adolescence, he 
never once slept under the paternal 
roof—a circumstance which he never 
afterwards ceased to remember, and 
which assuredly mingled in no small 
degree with the incentives which 
prompted him later to aid in the de- 
molition of that corrupt aristocracy, 
of which he was, by birth and blood, a 
member, and by unnatural neglect, 
and personal cruelty, a victim. De- 
prived of that protection and guidance, 
which well-directed paternal care 
might have supplied, he was, from the 
earliest infancy, thrown upon the re- 
sources of his own mind. He presents 
a rare instance of one who, being 
born with all the advantages of title, 
rank, and wealth, has had, neverthe- 
less, to struggle against the difficulties 
ofa parvenu, and has risen by the sheer 
force of natural genius to a position 
even higher than that of which the in- 
justice of his parents had deprived 
him. 

It rarely happens that education 
produces on highly endowed minds 
changes so important as those which 
Talleyrand exhibited. Naturally acute, 
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he became learned; naturally quick, 
he became contemplative; naturally 
rash, he became cautious ; naturally 
strong, he became adroit ; naturally 
ardent, he became reserved ; naturally 
gronteate, he became circumspect.— 

ew have been more highly gifted by 
nature, and still fewer have been more 
largly indebted to educational disci- 
pline. The destination assigned to him 
by his family as the sure means of cover- 
ing him with obscurity, and consigning 
his name to oblivion, proved to be the 
certain and efficacious means of sur- 
rounding him with splendour, and re- 
gistering his name on the page of his- 
tory, beside, and above, those of mo- 
narchs. To the ecclesiastical disci- 
cope of St. Sulpice and the Sorbonne, 

e was largely indebted for the culture 
of that faculty of patient observation, 
and the sharpening of that perspicacity, 
which conferred upon him his match- 
less penetration into human character. 
The habits of thought, and practice of 
investigation, there acquired, taught 
him to moderate the ardour of his 
ambition, and proceed towards its ob- 
jects by sure but slow processes, mak- 
ing good each step before venturing 
further progress, and never advancing 
without the utmost circumspection.— 
He there, also, first gained that ap- 
titude to seize opportunity, as cir- 
cumstances produced it, that promp- 
titude to accept all the advantages of 
events without precipitating them, and 
that unparalleled power of directing 
the will of others to his own purposes, 
which so eminently distinguished him 
in his long career. 

It was near the close of the reign 
of Louis XV. that he took priest’s 
orders, and entered the world as the 
Abbé de Perigord. The new ideas 
which from the Academy had spread 
through society, were not rejected by 
ecclesiastics. At the same time that 
liberal doctrines in politics found ad- 
vocates among the priesthvod, the ge- 
neral corruption of morals also found 
acceptation there. Lafayette never 
forgot a characteristic scene of which 
as a youth he was a personal witness, 
and which signalized the age in a re- 
markable manner :— 


** When I was first presented to his 
Majesty Louis XYV.,” that venerable 
patriot of two revolutions used to say, 
**I well remember finding the eldest 
son of the Church, the King of France 


and Navarre seated at a table between 
a bishop and a prostitute. At the same 
table was seated an aged philosopher, 
whose writings had conferred lustre on 
the age in which he flourished; one 
whose whole life had been spent in sap- 
ping the foundation of Christianity and 
undermining monarchy. Yet was this 
philosopher at that moment the object 
of honour from monarchs and homage 
from countries. A young abbé entered 
with me, not to be presented to royalty, 
but to ask the benediction of this enemy 
of the altar. The name of the aged 
philosopher was VotTarre, and that of 
the young abbé was CHaRLEs MAvRICE 
"'TALLEYRAND! ! !” 


Such was the state of morals when 
Talleyrand, in opposition to all his 
instincts, was enrolled among the 
priesthood. Ill at ease in the posi- 
tion into which he was thus forced, 
and countenanced by the almost uni- 
versal practice of his colleagues in the 
sacred profession, he plunged into that 
libertinism which, far from retarding 
advancement in the Church, was often 
the surest means of obtaining it. But 
although given without seruple to the 
indulgence in licentious pleasures, and 
courting rather than shunning noto- 
riety for gallantry, his serious hours 
were devoted to those studies which 
the struggle, whose advent he plainly 
perceived, would require. He saw that 
the existing system of society was tot- 
tering. He knew that the hour was 
at hand when something would be ne- 
cessary to command success and rise 
to eminence, more than an illustri- 
ous family, brilliant accomplishments, 
eparkling wit, and seducing manners. 
In the midst of vice, therefore, he 
studied philosophy ; in the midst of na- 
tional profusion, he studied political 
economy ; involved in the intrigues of 
a corrupt court, he studied men; and 
rioting in the licentious pleasures 
offered by the wantons of a palace, 
he acquired a consummate knowledge 
of the practical business of life, and 
prepared to aid in pulling down the 
social edifice preparatory to its recon- 
struction, when the destined time 
should arrive. It was his fate to see 
it in ruins, and to witness at four- 
score the complete structure which 
has been erected on its foundation. 

Such was Talleyrand, entering the 
world of action; uniting the ardour 
of youth with the experience of age ; 
mingling gallantry, play, and pleasure 
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with philosophy, business, and poli- 
ties; affiliated to the sect of econo- 
mists; a favourite of the boudoir ; 
consulted by financiers ; courted by 
the sex; a favourer of social pro- 
gress ; a patron of anglo-American 
doctrines ; mixing in the intrigues of 
the cabinet; lending the aid of his 
wit and his pen successively to Necker, 
Calonne, and Brienne, and again to 
Necker ; and, in fine, combining with 
those external graces of manner which 
seduce, all the sarcasm and sang froid 
which excite fear and compel re- 
spect. 

A portrait of the future diplomate, 
drawn at this time with some ability, 
by one who had abundant opportuni- 
ties of observing him, has come down 
to us. He is described under the 
pseudonyme of Amene :~ 


** Amene is gifted with those charm- 
ing forms which would embellish even 
virtue itself. The first instrument of 
his success is his excellent understand- 
ing. In his judgment of men he ex- 
ercises that indulgence, and in his esti- 
mate of events that sang froid; in all 
cases he observes that moderation which 
are the genuine marks of wisdom... . 
He does not imagine that the structure 
of a great reputation is to be raised in 
a day. But he will assuredly accom- 
plish that object, for he will never fail 
to seize those occasions which Fortune 
so frequently offers to those who do not 
violently assail her.” 


Before the Revolution, the clergy, 
constituting one of the estates of the 
realm, possessed immense wealth. Its 
annual income amounted to not less 
than one-fourth of the whole revenue 
of the kingdom. They appointed their 
own intendants and ministers, and taxed 
themselves. The management of this 
immense property was placed under the 
superintendence of a general agent, 
who held his office for a period of five 
years, and reported to the assembly of 
the clergy the state of their revenues. 
The Abbé de Perigord having mani- 
fested great capacity for affairs, and 
being recommended, moreover, by his 
high descent, was elected to this office 
in 1780. In the exercise of its func- 
tions, he still further developed his 
ability as a man of business and a 
financier, and rose rapidly in public 
estimation. 

How little influence his professional 
position had in withdrawing him from 


the active interests of life, is illus- 
trated by an anecdote which has been 
transmitted of him at this period. 
The American war then excited uni- 
versal interest, in which the general 
agent of the French clergy largely 
shared. Moved by this feeling, he, 
in concert with his friend Count de 
Choiseul Gouffier, fitted out a priva- 
teer, to be sent against the English, 
for which the Marshal de Castries, 
then Minister of Marine, supplied 
guns. The building and fitting out 
of a privateer by an Abbé, to aid a 
population in arms against their legi- 
timate sovereign, is strikingly charac- 
teristic of the times in which Pope 
Benedict XIV. accepted from Voltaire 
the dedication of Mahomet, and when 
the sallies of Beaumarchais against the 
follies and vices of the noblesse were 
listened to with applause by the court. 
In fact, the dominant power of 
reason was just beginning to assert 
itself, and to be tacitly admitted by 
those whom its abuse was soon des- 
tined to involve in one general ruin. 
Its irresistible influence had already 
softened the rigours of the despot, 
mitigated the intolerance of the priest, 
and lowered the arrogance of the no- 
ble. Without yet confounding classes, 
it had created social relations between 
them. The Revolution had commenc- 
ed unperceived. It was, however, as 
yet confined to mental and moral 
effects—property did not tremble, and 
rights were not menaced ; the under- 
standing alone was agreeably stimu- 
lated by the novelty of the theories 
which were passed before it, invested 
with the glowing language and mag- 
nificent imagery of those whose works 
have since commanded the admiration 
of another generation. Material pos- 
sessions were undisturbed—ideas alone 
were changed. Hopes of the future 
had all their enthusiasm—the losses 
and the evils of change had not yet 
produced their regrets. It was in 
such a condition of society that Tal- 
leyrand made his debut in active public 
life, as a pupil of that school which 
had Voltaire for its master, sovereigns 
and illustrious nobles for its disciples, 
the rights of intellect for its creed, 
and human progress for its object. 
The disorder of the public finances 
produced extensive operations among 
speculators on the Bourse, and in these 
transactions Talleyrand mingled ex- 
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tensively, acquiring that ill repute for 
stock-jobbing and gambling in the 
funds which adhered to him through- 
out his entire public life. Intimately 
connected with Mirabeau, as well by 
the common objects of their ambition, 
as by dissolute habits and unbounded 
indulgence in pleasure, they plunged 
together into all the delirium of spe- 
culation which constituted the busi- 
ness of financiers during the last years 
of the monarchy. Meanwhile, the 
condition of the State became worse 
and worse. Minister succeeded minis- 
ter—each transferring to the shoul- 
ders of his successor a heavier and 
heavier deficit, and each affording 
more conclusive proof of the inefficacy 
of all palliatives. At length the spectre 
of the Revolution elevated its terrific 
form behind the cloud of fiscal embar- 
rassments. The States-General, in 
fine, were convoked, and the three 
orders—the Nobles, the Clergy, and 
the Commons—were brought face to 
face in solemn conclave. 

When the revolution of ideas had 
ripened into the revolution of institu- 
tions, Talleyrand was selected as one 
of that assembly of Notables convened 
to ascertain the public wants, rather 
than to satisfy them. When the 
States-General, which alone could 
effect real reforms, were convened, he 
was elected as the deputy of the dio- 
cese of Autun, over which he had 
been nominated bishop in 1788. On 
that occasion he addressed to his con- 
stituents a discourse, in which, deeply 
convinced of the vast changes which 
were impending, he, with that instinct 
for which he was afterwards so re- 
markable, went boldly in advance of 
events, and proclaimed those doctrines 
afterwards established at the sacrifice 
of so much blood. A noble, he as- 
serted the equality of classes, and the 
community of rights; a prelate, he 
claimed the freedom of thought. Such 
were the declared principles on which 
he presented himself in the States-Ge- 
neral, where heimmediately became one 
of the most zealous partizans of the 
Revolution. There he found himselfas- 
sociated with kindred minds, animated 
by common sympathies, and each pur- 
suing the same object by various 
means, according to the peculiar qua- 
lities and characters with which they 
were respectively endowed. While 
Talleyrand consecrated to that great 


cause his ability, Sieyés gave it his in- 
telligence, Mirabeau his eloquence, 
Bailly his virtue, Lafayette his high 
chivalrous honor, and a constellation 
of other illustrious men, their genius 
and their devotion. 

Having entered the constituent as- 
sembly, he at once took that place to 
which his superior talent and preco- 
cious experience so eminently entitled 
him. After the question of the union 
of the orders had been settled, the 
next in importance was the establish- 
ment of a perfect freedom of voting. 
This could not be regarded as compa- 
tible with the observance of pledges, 
which had been in many cases extorted 
from candidates at the elections, as 
has been since so often the case else- 
where. Against such pledges Talley- 
rand emphatically declared himself, 
and demonstrated that the observance 
of them would deprive the assembly at 
once of its dignity and utility ; that it 
would convert a solemn’ deliberative 
body, intended to exercise the most 
exalted functions, into a mere assem- 
bly of commissioners, each of whom 
would be limited to the mechanical ut- 
terance of the messages of the baili- 
wicks. This opinion triumphed, and 
the assembly emancipated itself from 
the trammels of pledges, so that no- 
thing remained to confer on its discus- 
sions complete freedom, except to 
quell the power assumed and exercised 
by the court. This was accomplished 
for it by the populace, on the memo- 
rable day of the fourteenth of July. 

On the evening of that day, when 
the announcement of the destruction 
of the Bastille had filled the assembly 
with astonishment and the palace with 
terror, a committee of eight members 
was named to prepare the draft of a 
constitution. Among these Talley- 
rand held the second place, between 
Mounier and Sieyés. As a member 
of this commission he contributed 
largely to the re-organization of the 
State. 

But the work, which originated at 
this early epoch of the Revolution, 
and which is, and must always be, in- 
separable from the renown of Talley- 
rand, was his plan of national educa- 
tion. 

The constituent assembly considered 
that the best means of completing its 
work, and giving stability to the re- 
forms it desired to effect, and the in- 
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stitutions it proposed to establish, 
would be to prepare the people for 
them, by a due cultivation of their un- 
derstanding. With this purpose they 
confided to Talleyrand the most ex- 
traordinary task ever undertaken by 
an individual ; they charged him with 
producing a plan of public instruction 
which should prepare the coming ge- 
nerations for their new destinies ! 

Hitherto public education had been 
exclusively conducted by the clergy. 
The first object of the new project 
was to secularize it. It was to be the 
business of a civil institution, and to 
proceed from the State, and not from 
the Church. The Report which Tal- 
leyrand presented to the assembly on 
this subject has surrounded his me- 
mory with undying renown. In it 
education is considered in its origin, 
its object, its organization, and its 
methods. It was the first time that 
the subject was so treated, with the 
immediate view to the use of a great 
people. Instruction is examined as 
required for all degrees, ages, and 
conditions ; as addressed to the un- 
derstanding, the powers of which are 
to be developed ; to the soul, the moral 
instincts of which have to be awakened 
and directed, and to the body, of which 
it has to improve the address, the ac- 
tivity, and the strength. Without 
neglecting the more polite arts, and 
that ancient literature which estab- 
lishes a relation between the present 
and past, and preserves the intellectual 
union of the whole human race, as it 
has existed in the stream of time, the 
author never forgot that the first and 
greatest object of all is to acquire that 
knowledge which is necessary to con- 
stitute a useful citizen and a good 
man. 

Infancy was to derive its acquaint- 
ance with those principles of things, 
which its capacity fits it to apprehend, 
in primary schools to be established in 
every canton. In these, first ideas 
were to be obtained without attempt- 
ing to penetrate into the depths of 
knowledge. Secondary schools were 
to be established in the chief town of 
each district, where the youth would 
acquire that more extended knowledge 
which is equally necessary for all con- 
ditions of life. These institutions 
would receive the children coming 
from the primary schools of all the 
cantons of the district. Special schools 
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were designed for each department, 
to which the pupils of the secondary 
schools should pass, in order to acquire 
that peculiar knowledge necessary for 
the professions or callings to which 
they were to be devoted on entering 
life. Here, law, medicine, theology, 
the military art, &c. would be taught. 
Finally, a great national institute 
would be established in the capital, 
where the most profound researches 
in science and literature would be en- 
couraged, forming a body whose mis- 
sion should be the advancement of 
human knowledge in its highest de- 
partments, and which should centralize 
the national mind, as the legislature 
centralizes the national will. 

In this project of public education 
the studies were well defined, but the 
agency by which they were to be con- 
ducted was not efficiently organized ; 
perhaps it could scarcely be expected 
that a perfect organization could be 
attained at once, and conceived, as it 
were, 2 priori. Such an organization 
must necessarily spring, in a great de- 
gree, from experience, and grow out 
of the working of the project. 

Allowing all the praise which this 
plan of national instruction so highly 
merits, it cannot be denied that it had 
one capital defect. Although the cul- 
tivation of moral principles formed a 
prominent part in it, and was an ob- 
ject of special instruction and avowed 
solicitude, yet no other origin was 
assigned to them, save the understand- 
ing, and no other sanction save utility. 
They were made the subject of demon- 
stration, and based exclusively on tem- 
poral motives. No reference to any 
religious sentiment was admitted ; in- 
tegrity was taught as a science, and 
virtue founded on calculation. This, 
it is true, was the prevalent spirit of 
the time. An unbounded confidence 
was entertained in the force of the 
human mind. Demonstration super- 
seded feeling. Nothing was granted 
but what the evidence of sense, or the 
conclusions of reason established. This 
may explain, but cannot excuse the 
character of-the memorable measure 
to which we refer. If the omission 
of all higher sanction than interest 
were the sincere result of the judg- 
ment of the author, it will derogate 
from the respect with which posterity 
will regard his faculties; if it were 
a concession to the prevailing spirit of 
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the nation in that moment of popular 
effervescence, it will derogate from 
the respect with which it will regard 
his principles. 

The convulsions which soon follow- 
ed the commencement of the ‘great 
Revolution, distracting public atten- 
tion and paralyzing all healthy legisla- 
tion, postponed the realization of this 
magnificent and philanthropic measure. 
It remained a barren project, existing 
only in the parchment on which it was 
written, until the second Revolution 
(1830), combining order with the spi- 
rit of liberal reform, gave a new im- 
pulse to public opinion. At that 
epoch, it was the good fortune of 
France to see M. Guizot, elevated to 
the office of Minister of Public In- 
struction, devote his eminent talents 
to carry out in practice the project of 
Prince Talleyrand.* 

To return to the subject of this 
notice. M. Talleyrand did not limit 
his enlightened labours to public in- 
struction. He, at the same period, 
proposed the adoption of an uniform 
system of weights and measures, 


founded on some natural and unal- 
terable units, so as to give uniformity 


to commercial and private transac. 
tions, and render their present re- 
cords comparable, certainly and ac- 
curately, with the commerce of future 
ages. It was then that the degree of 
the meridian and the length of the pen- 


dulum were proposed as the standard 


of measure, and the gravity of a given 
volume of pure water at a given tem- 
perature as the standard of weight. 
He also proposed the abolition of lot- 
teries, showing the enormous unfair- 
ness of these systems considered as 


games of chance, and their immora- 


lity considered as objects of revenue. 
He was one of the propounders of the 
Declaration of Rights, and proposed a 
plan for abolishing tithes, on the prin- 
ciple of commutation by purchase. 


He was also a member of the com- 
mittee of finance, in which the ad- 


justment of taxation to income was 
settled, and the foundation of the pre- 
sent system of public contribution to 
the State was decided on. 


It is well known that the more 
immediate cause which produced the 
Revolution was the disorder of the 
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public finances, and the consequent 
decline of national credit. The con- 
stituent assembly was beset with diffi- 
culties, to surmount which would have 
been a severe trial for a legislative 
body of much older standing and more 
mature experience. Moved on the one 
hand by its proper mission to effect 
great political reforms, and urged on 
the other by the pecuniary exigencies 
of the state, it could not satisfy the 
one without sacrificing the other. 
The theories it was called to realize, 
far from augmenting, would destroy 
the finances. All reforms, even those 
best directed towards ultimate and 
permanent good, produce a tempo- 
rary paralysis of the public revenue. 
In all these difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, M. Talleyrand rendered himself 
honourably conspicuous by his perse- 
vering assertion of the paramount ne- 
cessity of keeping faith with the public 
creditor. He supported the several 
propositions of Necker for supplying 
the demands of the state by loans. 
He advocated, in several eloquent 
speeches, the establishment of the 
credit of the state by a sinking fund, 
which would facilitate the liquidation 
of the public debt, and tend to restore 
order to the finances. But the case 
was not'of that ordinary nature in 
which common fiscal expedients could 
suffice. The malady of the govern- 
ment had already become acute and 
desperate, and demanded extraordi- 


nary remedies. Palliatives had been 
tried again and again, by minister after 
minister, and each bequeathed to his 
successor only augmented debt and 
diminished revenues. A crisis had 
now arrived, and an alternative was 
presented of a national bankruptcy, or 
the adoption of some bold and novel 
expedient, which could scarcely be 
found without resorting to some mea- 
sure which Conservatives would re- 
gard as revolutionary. 

Talleyrand in this emergency sig- 
nalized himself by a proposition which 
at once placed at the disposal of the 
public treasury a capital of not less 
than eighty millions sterling. In short, 
he proposed the sale of the property 
of the Church, and the appropriation 


of its proceeds to the uses of the Na- 
tion. He professed to demonstrate 


* See the article, ‘‘Guizot,”’ in our number for March. 
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that this was public property ; that it 
had been conferred upon the Church, 
not with the view of personal in- 
terests, but for the public service, 
and that the State, if it provided effi- 
ciently for this service otherwise, could 
re-assume the possession of it. In 
short, he proposed that Public Worship 
should be provided for directly by 
the Treasury, and that the enor- 
mous property of the Church should 
be seized by the State. To mitigate 
the severity of this blow against the 
Church, he proposed that the condi- 
tion of the inferior clergy should be 
improved and their salaries raised, 
thus endeavouring to win over in fa- 
vour of the measure the numerical 
majority of the clergy themselves. 
The assembly adopted the proposi- 
tion so far as the confiscation of the 
revenues of the Church went, but 
omitted the equitable and politic part 
which involved the liquidation of the 
demands of the public creditor, The 
sale of this immense property was 
effected by the issue of the notes called 
assignats, each of which represented 
the claim of the holder of it for the 
amount therein expressed against the 
property to be sold. This monstrous 
mass of paper was forced into circula- 
tion, and Talleyrand had the sagacity 
to predict the result of the proceed- 
ing with circumstantial minuteness. 
The financial ruin which impended 
was not averted but only retarded. 
A large property, until then inalien- 
able, and struck with mainmort, was 
divided, the regime of the Church was 
changed, the clergy, which hitherto 
had subsisted on its proper revenues, 
became a charge on the State, and 


formed an item in the annual budget. 
Such was, in effect, all the object 
really attained by this memorable pro- 
ceeding. 

In proposing the confiscation of the 
revenues of the Church, Talleyrand, 
broke irrevocably with the party of the 


clergy and the noblesse, and threw 
himself into the Revolution. Imme- 


diately a swarm of bitter enemies were 
raised against him, who it was feared 
would not hesitate even at removing 
him by assassination. He felt, how- 


ever, that neither the time nor the si- 
tuation was one which admitted of he- 


sitation or doubt. A decided and con- 


sistent course was indispensable, and 
that course he adopted. It was he 


who proposed in the constituent as- 
sembly, that on the 14th of July 
(the anniversary of the taking of the 
Bastille), Deputies from all the pro- 
vinees of France should assemble in 
Paris, for the purpose of a patriotic 
federation. An altar was erected for 
the purpose in the Champs de Mars. 
There, in the presence of three hundred 
thousand spectators, intoxicated with 
the enthusiasm of the occasion, in the 
midst of the deputies of Paris and the 
departments, all prompted by the same 
wishes, and animated with the same pur- 
poses, in the presence of the royal family 
and the national assembly, Talleyrand 
in his episcopal costume, mounted the 
altar to inaugurate the future destinies 
of France. 

To complete the civil organization 
of the Church, it was proposed to place 
the clergy in submission to the state, 
by imposing on them a solemn oath of 
allegiance. Although Talleyrand did 
not propose this obnoxious measure, 
he gave it his earnest support, and 
thereby augmented the number and 
stimulated the acrimony of his enemies. 
His support of this proceeding was, 
however, in some measure redeemed by 
his exertions to throw protection round 


the recusant clergy. He urged, with 
all his eloquence, the expediency of still 
allowing those whorefused the test and 
declined to submit to the new law, to en- 
joy, nevetheless, its protection, and 
to continue freely the exercise of their 


sacred functions. Almost all the bi- 


shops refused to take the oath proposed 
by the assembly, and the electors no- 
minated their successors, to whom the 
Bishop of Autun and the Bishop of 
Lida gave canonical institution. At 
length, M. Talleyrand, exposed to at- 
tacks on every side, embroiled with the 
clergy of his diocese, threatened with 
excommunication by the Pope, refused 
to accept the Archbishopric of Paris, 
resigned the Bishopric of Autun, and 
retired into civil life. 

It was impossible that two spirits 


such as Talleyrand and Mirabeau could 


move in the same political arena with- 
out being either allied by friendship 
or opposed by enmity. They maintained 
an intimate correspondence before the 
outbreak of the first violences of the 
Revolution. Mirabeau had been sent 


on a mission to Berlin—an appoint- 
ment which he owed to the influence of 
Talleyrand. While there their corres- 
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pondence was continued. Soon after- 
wards, obeying one of those inexpli- 


cable impulses, by which he was some- 


times moved, and forgetful of therights 
of friendship’ and the common prin- 
ciples of honour, Mirabeau sold and 
published the private correspondence 
which took place between them during 
hisresidence at Berlin, which contained 


many secret anecdotes of that court, 
at the epoch of the death of Frederic 


the Great. As nothing could excuse 
or palliate so flagrant a breach of con- 
fidence, this step on the part of Mira- 
beau produced an immediate estrange- 


ment between them, and their friend- 
ship terminated for life. The emo- 


tion, the stupor, we may say, with 
which all Paris was struck when it be- 
came known that Mirabeau was sink- 
ing under a mortal malady, will be 
fresh in the recollection of every 


reader of European history. Never 


was the existence of an individual more 


important to his country, than was 
that of Mirabeau at that juncture. He 
was the last stay of constitutional mo- 
narchy, the last hope of royalty, the 
Jast barrier between anarchy and or- 


der, At such a moment, and in such 


circumstances Talleyrand forgot all his 
resentments and forgave all his inju- 
ries, and went like all others who had 
the well-being of the nation at heart 
from hour to hour, to seek a glim- 


mering of hope at the gate of the ex- 
piring statesman. Mirabeau, as his 


last moments approached, expressed a 


wish to see him. Onthe Ist of April, 
Talleyrand was conducted tothe bed- 
side of his dying friend, where an im- 
mediate reconciliation ensued. “* One- 


half of Paris,” said Talleyrand, “ waits 
in the agony of fear at your doors, 


trembling at the calamity they must 
sustain in your loss; 1 came there like 
all the rest, with my melancholy inqui- 
ries hourly, and bitterly regretted not 
being permitted to enter.” He remain- 


ed two hours, alone engaged in earnest 
conversation with the dying Tribune, 
who was deeply touched with this re- 
vival of friendship at his last hour. 
All that passed on this solemn occa- 
sion will not be known until the day 
arrives at which those posthumous 
memoirs left by Talleyrand can, under 
the conditions of his will, be published. 
But we know that Mirabeau placed in 
his hands the manuscript of his dis- 
course on the law of succession in the 


direct line, in the composition of which 
he was surprised by the inexorable 


hand of death, and desired Talleyrand 


to read it in his name to the assembly. 


In accordance with this request, the 
next day, a few hours after the death 
of Mirabeau, Talleyrand ascended the 
tribune of the Assembly, to discharge 
this last duty. The emotion was uni- 


versal, and intense, when he said— 


* Mirabeau is no more; I bring you 
his last work, and so inseparable were 
his thoughts and feelings from the 
good of his country, that in listening 
to me reading this to you, you may 


consider that you receive his last sigh.” 
When the importance of the mea- 


sures which it brought into practical 
effect, and the various vested interests 
which were struck by them, are con- 
sidered, it will not be surprising that 
the Assembly became the object of 


bitter attack, and that its proceedings 


were misrepresented, and its motives 


maligned. In fact, these assaults on 
the part of large and influential classes 
became so serious, that it was at length 
deemed necessary to reply to them, 
and to vindicate the Assembly from 


the aspersions thus cast upon it. It 


was, therefore, resolved to prepare 


and publish an “ Address to the Na- 
tion,”’ justifying all that the Assembly 
had done, and all that it desired to 
do. Talleyrand was charged with the 
composition of this important docu- 


ment, which was read by him to the 


Assembly twice, on the 10th and 11th 
February, 1790, amidst the most en- 
thusiastic manifestations of admiration 
and applause. 

This discourse has been ever re- 
garded as a chef-d’ceuvre of parlia- 


mentary style. Never were more ge- 


nerous sentiments clothed in more 


noble language. It was the most per- 
fect expression of that fervent desire 
for the public good, that hopeful opti- 
mism, that unbounded confidence in 
the force of the human mind, and in 
the good instincts of hutnan nature, 
which were conspicuous in all the pro- 
ceedings of the constituent Assembly, 
and which sometimes exposed it to the 
commission of evil in the too impetu- 
ous and unreflecting pursuit of good. 
In this address, after having ex- 
plained and defended all the proceed- 
ings and the measures adopted by the 


Assembly, until February, 1790, the 
author says :— 
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** Behold our work, Frenchmen, or 
rather behold yours, for we are only 
your organs, and it is you that have 
enlightened, encouraged, and sustained 


us in our labour. And yet what has 
not been said, what has not been done 
to efface from your minds the impression 
ofthe great good that has been ef- 
fected ? 

** We are reproached with all that we 
have pulled down, True, but let it be 
remembered that it was our mission to 
re-construct. We are told that our 
proceedings have been precipitate. Pre- 
cipitate! But who is ignorant that in 
order to be effectually delivered from 
abuses they must be attacked with 
promptitude ? 

“ Our meetings, it is said, have been 
tumultuous! Be it so; but what does 
that matter if our measures have been 
provident? Far be it from us to offer 


the details of our debates for your ad- 
miration. More than once we have 


been ourselves afflicted by them, but 
we felt at the same time that it would 


be unjust not to make allowances for 
excesses. 


“* We are charged with aspiring to a 
chimerical degree of perfection; a re- 


proach under which it is easy to per- 
ceive the desire to perpetuate abuses. 


‘* Tt is impossible, we are told, for a 
nation like France, old and corrupted, 


to be regenerated. We answer that it 
is the corrupted only that desire to per- 
petuate corrupting abuses, and that a 
nation recovers its outhful vigour 
when it resolves to be free. 


*“*We have exceeded our powers !— 
The answer is obvious. We were 
change to make a constitution. Does 
not the very nature of such a commis- 
sion infer the plenitude of power ?” 

Then, presenting a view of all the 
reforms which the constituent Assem- 


bly still intended to effect, but which 
hitherto it had not time to accomplish, 


the author closed his discourse by an 
eloquent appeal to the nation to main- 
tain the public tranquillity, to aim at 
the preservation of concord, to respect 
the law, and the king, the constitu- 
tional guardian of the law, to practise 
generosity towards the party over 
whom the revolution had triumphed, 
and whose regret for the advantages 
they had lost was natural and excus- 
able :-— 


“Courage, perseverance, generosity! 
Those virtues of liberty we ask you in 
the sacred name of liberty itself. Do 
not retard, do not dishonour the most 
noble work which has ever been recorded 
in the annals of a nation. As for us, pur- 
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suing steadily our laborious task, con- 
secrating ourselves to the vast work of 
the Constitution—your work as much 
as ours—we will complete it, aided by 
all the lights of our age, and surmount- 
ing all the obstacles opposed to us. 
With consciences satisfied, with under- 
standings convinced, happy in the hap- 
piness our work must confer on you, 
we will place in your hands the sacred 
deposit of the Constitution, under the 
safeguard of those new virtues which 
will spring up in your souls on the first 
day of your freedom. Raised to the 
rank of citizens, eligible to all offices, 
enlightened censors of the public admi- 
nistration, or taking yourselves an ac- 


tive part in that administration, sure 
that all is done is done by you, or for 
you, equal before the law, free to act, 


to speak, and to write, accountable for 
your thoughts only to good, moved by 
@ common will, can any condition be 
more noble ? Lives there a citizen 
really worthy of the name who would 


dare to turn his looks on the past, who 


would desire to raise again the wreck 
with which we are surrounded, or to 
reconstruct the ancient social edifice ?” 


When we consider, on the one hand, 
the terrible events which soon followed 


the promulgation of this address, and 


the flagrant contradiction which they 


gave to the high-sounding anticipations 
so eloquently there set forth, and on 
the other hand the undisputed saga- 
city and matchless foresight of its 
author, it is impossible not to admit a 


doubt that he really entertained that 


faith in his heart, and that conviction 


in his understanding, which are there 
expressed. Had he really those high 
hopes of national regeneration which 
he expressed with such fervid elo- 


quence? or did he play the part of a 
mere advocate, pleading what seemed 
most for the advantage of that body in 


whose name he spoke, without any in- 


nate conviction of the reality or truth 
of what he uttered ? 


Without charging Talleyrand on 
this occasion with culpable hypocrisy 
or duplicity, and without derogating 
from his known penetration and fore- 
sight, it may be easily conceived that, 
in composing such an address, he may 
have had covertly the purpose of mak- 
ing it serve as an exhortation to the 
the nation as well as a defence of the 
Assembly. Indeed, it is not difficult to 
perceive in it a desire to awaken gene- 
rous sympathies, oblivion of injuries, 
and love of order. 
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The prominent part which Talley- 
rand had now taken in the Assembly, 
rendered him extremely obnoxious 
with many parties holding various and 
opposing opinions, and actuated by 
different and conflicting interests. On 
the one side the whole body of the su- 
perior clergy and a large part of the 
inferior ecclesiastics, were furious 
against him as a renegade from their 
order, who had wrested from them 
their property, stripped them of their 
influence, degraded them from the in- 
dependence of a separate branch of 
the state, placed them in subserviency 
to the civil power, and subjected them 
to an offensive and inadmissible civil 
test. The animosity of this body was 
even pushed to projects of assassina- 
tion. The secular aristocracy was not 
less hostile to him than the ecclesiasti- 
eal. Of noble descent, he had, accord- 
ing to them, belied his ancestors by 
the part he had acted. A renegade 
aristocrat, he helped to pull down the 
body he had deserted. 

On the other hand, the extreme ra- 
dical party had now begun to rise into 
influence, and the elements of Jacobi- 
nism were fermenting. The majority 
of the constituent Assembly, of which 
Talleyrand had been one of the leaders, 
and since the death of Mirabeau, the 
chief leader, was split into sections, 
advocating different courses, and led 
by different orators. The populace 
outside had begun to make itself audi- 
ble within, and powerfully influenced 
the deliberations. The future terror- 
ists and Jacobins saw in Talleyrand 
nothing bnt a personage odious in 
every point of view—odious as a bishop 
—odious as an aristocrat by birth, and 
above all, odious by the moderation of 
his revolutionary doctrines. 

Thus beset with hostility on every 
side—hated equally by the friends of 
monarchy and the partisans of revolu- 
tion, it is but justice to admit that his 
consistency and perseverance in the 
same line of moderate constitutional 
reform indicate great moral courage, 
a lively faith in the rectitude of the 
course he followed, and a tenacity of 
purpose manifested in the face of pro- 
scription and persecution which ought 
to command respect. 

The course of affairs soon produced 
an occasion by which that talent was 
elicited, the exercise of which was des- 
tined subsequently to surround the name 
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of Talleyrand with so much renown, 
and to place him in the highest rank of 
diplomacy. Being elected under the 
legislative assembly as one of the Di- 
rectors of the Department of the Seine, 
with Sieyés, the Duc de Rochefaucauld, 
and Reederer as colleagues, he was 
charged with an important mission to 
London. The members of the Assem- 
bly being excluded from all executive 
functions, he could not be nominated 
to the office of Ambassador. The Gi- 
rondist ministry, however, were so 
persuaded of the benefit of his talents 
in the mission, that they contrived to 
elude the difficulty by giving the title 
of Ambassador to M. de Chauvelin, a 
young man without abilities or impor- 
tance, leaving the functions of the Le- 
gation to be discharged by M. Talley- 
rand. He accordingly left Paris on 
the 15th of January, 1792, specially 
accredited to the cabinet of St. James, 
to negociate a national alliance, in 
contradistinction and opposition to the 
family alliances which the agents of 
the court had contracted with the 
houses of Austria and Bourbon. 

The uncertain state of political af- 
fairs in France, and the violent dis- 
agreement between parties, left the 
English government little disposed to 
contract a close union with France,— 
But a strict neutrality in case of war, 
which, at the moment, was the policy 
of England, was not difficult to be ob- 
tained. In this Talleyrand fully sue- 
ceeded. The object of the Continen- 
tal powers, at that epoch, was to sup- 
press the revolutionary movement in 
France, by the combined operation of 
their own armies and the navies of 
England. This object was frustrated 
by a declaration of neutrality, which 
Talleyrand procured from the Cabinet 
of St. James, Such was the negotia- 
tion by which this illustrious diplomate 
commenced his career, on the spot 
where, forty years afterwards, he suc- 
ceeded in attaining the same object. 

On the occasion of this visit to the 
British metropolis, he was, as might 
be expected, coldly received by the 
Tory party, who then had almost a 
monopoly of office. He was, however, 
cordially received by Fox and Sheridan, 
with whom he contracted a friendship, 
and left among the Whig party recol- 
lections which were revived, when, at 
the end of another half century, he 
was called on to fill the office of French 
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Ambassador at London, and bring the 
two nations into that close alliance, 
which, in all the political changes which 
he witnessed, and in which he parti- 
cipated, had ever been a favourite ob- 
ject of his policy. 

Having returned to Paris a short 
time before the 10th of August, he 
witnessed the catastrophe of that me- 
morable day. This, and the terrible 
proceeding which immediately suc- 
ceeded it, inspired him with the 
strongest desire to quit the scene of 
events which he could neither approve 
nor effectually oppose. Being unable 
or unwilling to associate himself with 
the party of the emigration, of whom 
he had already incurred the hatred, he 
solicited of Danton, then 4 member of 
the provisional executive Council, a 
passport, to return to London, and to 
act there in a semi-official capacity, to 
prevent a rupture between England 
and the new government at Paris.— 
Here, although not charged with any 
real functions, yet, desiring to be use- 
ful to his country, at least by his coun- 
sels, if not by his acts, he addressed to 
it rules for its foreign policy, marked 
by most prudent and enlightened mo- 
deration. On the new republic he en- 
deavoured to impress the policy of 
showing itself disinterested in its tri- 
umphs. He shewed that the territory 
of France was sufficient for her great- 
ness, and for the future development 
of her industry and wealth; that her 
interest as well as her honour was en- 
gaged, not toattempt acquisition by con- 
quest ; that every addition she might 
make to her actual territory would 
be a new source of danger to her, by 
raising against her a swarm of enemies, 
and a ‘stain upon her glory, by belying 
the solemn declarations made by her 
at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion; and in fine, that her policy should 
be directed, not to the acquisition of 
territory, but to the emancipation of 
other nations. 

Soon after these wise and moderate 
counsels were offered to France, the 
revolutionary fever, as is well known, 
attained its crisis, and wisdom was un- 
heard in the tempest of passion which 
ensued. It was impossible that Great 
Britain could continue to stand neuter 
with the atrocities committed in Paris 
going on under her eyes. Equally ob- 
noxious to the Tories of London and 
the Jacobins of Paris, Talleyrand was 


simultaneously the object of attack by 
both. Almost on the same day he was 
denounced by the party of Robes- 
pierre, in the one capital, and ordered 
by Mr. Pitt, in the other, to quit Eng- 
land in twenty-four hours. Europe 
was closed against him. 

Accompanied by M. Beaumetz, ano- 
ther moderate member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, he embarked for 
the United States, where, during the 
convulsions of the Reign of Terror, the 
descendant of the Perigords, the ex- 
bishop, the ex-constituent, the ex-di- 
plomatist, occupied himself in mercan- 
tile affairs, and augmented the re- 
sources which remained to him, by 
speculating in sugar and“cotton. 

After the fall of Robespierre, he 
addressed a petition to the Conven- 
tion, to demand that his name should 
be erased from the list of emigrants, 
on the ground that he had never in 
fact emigrated, having been sent offi- 
cially to England, and been prevented 
from returning by the violent and un- 
just proceedings of the Terrorists. 
A long delay having ensued in the 
arrival of the answer to this peti- 
tion, he resolved on making a com- 
mercial voyage to India, and with 
that view had freighted a ship, and 
was in the act of embarking, when 
he received a despatch which informed 
him of his recall to his native coun- 
try. The Convention, having reco- 
vered from the fever of violence which 
was at its height under Robespierre, 
and returned to sentiments of mode- 
ration and justice, had been urged by 
Chenier, at the instance of Madame 
de Stael, to recall Talleyrand. 


“IT claim from you Talleyrand,” said 
Chenier. ‘I ask him for the sake of 
the numerous services rendered by him 
to the cause of the Revolution; I de- 
mand him in the name of national 
ogelty I demand him in the name of 
the Republic, which he can serve by 
his talents.” 

“He is not an emigrant,” added 
Boissy d’Anglas: “if he had returned 
to France after the decree against him, 
he would inevitably have been sacri- 
ficed, and you would have had the loss 
of one more man of genius to lament. 
Since you would have given your tears 
to his memory, why should you not be 
just to himself and to his talents, which 
may be rendered so useful to the Re- 
public. I move that the deeree for his 
recall be put to the vote.” . 
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The resolution was carried by ac- 
clamation on the 4th of September, 
1795, accompanied by the most flat- 
tering compliments to the illustrious 
Exile. 

The National Institute had just 
been founded at this period, in ac- 
cordance with the great plan of pub- 
lic instruction which Talleyrand had 
prepared, and which we have already 
alluded to. Without waiting for 
his return to France, that distin- 
guished body elected him one of its 
members. ‘This was an appropriate 
and acceptable homage to him whose 
conception it realized, and who had 
given it its name. Called to the sec- 
tion of moral and political sciences, 
he took his seat there on his return 
to France, and soon after accepted 
the office of secretary to it. He read 
at a later period at its meetings two 
memoirs, the first upon the commer- 
cial relations between the United 
States and Great Britain. This es- 
say presented the result of his ob- 
servations, during his residence in 
America, on the political and social 
condition of;that country. The se- 
cond was upon the advantages of es- 
tablishing French colonies in lieu of 
those which the nation lost in the 
Revolution. By means of these he 
proposed to open a new field of ac- 
tion for that large number of French 
citizens, in whom the Revolution 
created a yearning after adventurous 
projects, and in whom it had raised 
hopes still unsatisfied. 

Literary success, however, was 
with Talleyrand a secondary object. 
He regarded it merely as means to- 
wards an end. His views were di- 
rected towards public affairs, in which 
it may well be believed that he was 
conscious of his high capacity. 

On returning to Europe, thinking 
that matters were not yet ripe for him 
in Paris, he established himself in 
Hamburgh, whence he might observe 
the progress of events. It was there 
he becameacquainted with Mrs. Grant, 
a lady of great personal beauty, whom 
at a later period, when at the epoch 
of the Concordat, he succeeded in per- 
suading Pope Pius VII. to restore him 
by a brief to the secular state, he mar- 
ried. 

He remained in Hamburgh until the 
constitution of the third year of the 
Republic was established, ‘The Direc- 





tory having then assumed their func- 
tions, he considered that circumstances 
had become sufficiently favourable to 
his views, and accordingly came to 
Paris with thefintention of accepting 
public office, which could not fail to be 
offered to him. His arrival inthe capital 
after so long an absence, during which 
[sees and social events so momentous 

ad occurred, produced a considerable 
sensation. Lively impressions of the 
part he had formerly played in the 
great revolutionary drama, still re- 
mained in the memories of those who 
survived, and amidst those scenes of 
pleasure and dissipation which. suc- 
ceeded the terrors of 1793-4, in that 
strange society which then figured in 
the salons 6f Paris, composed of such 
heterogeneous elements, he found no 
difficulty in reassuming that eminent 
position due to his talents, and in turn- 
ing to the profit of his ambition, the 
reputation of his name, the charms 
of his wit, and the polish of his man- 
ners. 

He soon established aconnexion with 
Barras, and was assiduous in his de- 
votions to Madame Tallien, Madame 
de Stael, and Madame Beauharnais, 
whose salons were then the focus of 
all the genius and distinction of Paris. 
At the house of the last he formed 
the acquaintance of Bonaparte before 
his departure to assume the command 
of the army of Italy, and when he had 
not yet invested his name with that re- 
nown which the Italian campaign con- 
ferred upon it. 

The ambition of Talleyrand for office 
did not remain long ungratified. Pro- 
posed more than once by Barras, for 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, his ap- 
pointment was opposed by Carnot, 
whose extreme democratic principles 
were not in harmony with the mode- 
ration of the aspirant. When, how- 
ever, the proscription of Carnot and 
Barthelemy had been resolved on by 
the other Directors, Talleyrand was 
called to replace Delacroix in the de- 
partment of Foreign Affairs. 

This occurred in the latter part of 
July, 1797, and about a month before 
the coup d’etat of the 18th Fructidor, 
in which the new minister took an ac- 
tive part, co-operating with the majo- 
rity of the Directory, not only against 
their own minority, but against the ma- 
jority of the legislative body. This 
proceeding led to an intimate corres 
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pondence between Talleyrand and Bo- 
naparte, whose victories at that moment 
engrossed the public attention and at- 
tracted universal admiration. The 
foreign minister was too far-sighted not 
to foresee the approaching fall of the 
government under which he served, 
nor did his sagacity fail to recognize 
in the victories of Italy the harbingers 
of that great power, which was soon 
destined to leave such memorable traces 
in the annals of Europe. 

Meanwhile it was an object of high 
importance to compel the old Pow- 
ers of Europe to acknowledge the Re- 
volution. This was accomplished by 
the only means which could attain it— 
the force of arms. Thrones being 
menaced, their possessors trembled 
and negotiated. Spain and Prussia 
entered into treaty with the revolution- 
ary government at Bale, and the King 
of Sardinia acknowledged it at Che- 
rasque, at the time Talleyrand took 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. This 
presented him with the first opportu- 
nity of carrying out in practice the 
views which he urged upon the govern- 
ment in 1792, that the mission of 
France was not conquest, but the 
emancipation of nations, and the con- 
solidation of peace secured by the wide 
diffusion of constitutional liberty. In 
attempting to realise this theory, the 
Ligurean, Cisalpine, Helvetic, Ro- 
man, and Batavian Republics were suc- 
cessively established; the peace of 
Campo Formio was forced upon Aus- 
tria; and the conferences of Rastadt 
and the negociation of Lille seemed to 
indicate the approaching resignation of 
all Europe to the results of the Revo- 
lution. 

The military enthusiasm of which 
the French people were so signally sus- 
ceptible, was kindled. The cold in- 
difference required by the Theory of 
democracy could not be sustained. 
Faith in religion was destroyed ; faith 
in principles had no living activity. 
Faith in something was required by 
the very constitution of human nature, 
and eminently demanded by the French 
nature. Talleyrand clearly saw that 
the issue would be personal faith. He 
recognized in the young conqueror, 
whose victories had already challenged 
comparison with those of Alexander, 
the object of the new worship. He 
saw in him all the conditions to ensure 
success and to promise eminence. 


Trained in the school of war which 
has given to the world so many illus- 
trious men, he would gain that quick- 
ness of apprehension, that precision of 
view, and that promptitude of action, 
which are necessary to govern a peo- 
ple, to negociate with governments, to 
decide the fate of empires, and to gain 
that self-possession so indispensable in 
terrible emergencies. Accordingly, 
when the victorious general returned 
to Paris, after having gained five 
pitched battles, destroyed four hostile 
armies, taken one hundred and fifty 
thousand prisoners, an hundred and 
seventy standards, and above six thou- 
sand cannon, forced the Italian govern- 
ment to submission, and signed a peace 
with the imperial house of Austria, he 
became at once the centre of all hopes 
and the object of all admiration. He 
was saluted with the title of “ hero,” 
and an ovation was prepared for him 
at the Luxembourg, where he present- 
ed to the heads of the government, in 
the midst of the flags he had taken, 
and accompanied by the thunder of 
artillery, the treaty of Campo Formio. 
On the occasion of this solemnity, M. 
Talleyrand, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, presented him to the Direc- 
tory, and did not scruple to predict 
his approaching destiny. “ Far from 
fearing,” said he, “ what will be call- 
ed his ambition, I am persuaded that 
the day is at hand when it will behove 
us to solicit it.” 

Notwithstanding the elegant flattery 
of Talleyrand, and the base servility 
of Barras, Bonaparte at this epoch had 
sagacity enough to see that the govern- 
ment was not yet sufficiently embroiled 
by the parties into which it was divid- 
ed and those who were opposed to it, 
to render any movement on his part 
safe or expedient. He determined to 
wait till France, fatigued by faction, 
would hail with unanimity his elevation 
to political power, and accordingly the 
expedition to Egypt was projected, 
and he departed to pave the way to 
his future dictatorship by new victo- 
ries. 

His departure seemed to be the dis- 
appearance of the good genius of his 
country. Victory and success depart- 
ed with him. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, no longer supported by so 
powerful an auxiliary, soon found him- 
self and the government involved in 
difficulties. The congress of Rastadt, 
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which had met to settle the basis of a 
general peace, was dissolved by the in- 
fluence of Great Britain. The con- 
ferences with that power, which had 
been opened at Lille, proved to be de- 
lusive. France, distracted by internal 
dissensions, and deprived of the ser- 
vices of her greatest general, was re- 
garded as an easy object of subjuga- 
tion. War ensued, which, on the part 
of Great Britain, was considered as 
war to the knife. Europe, which had 
been on the eve of pacification, was 
again in flames. Victory deserted the 
French flag. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs now became the object of po- 
pular attack. He was charged with 
the responsibility for all the difficulties 
of the situation ; and although, by the 
dissensions of the government, he was 
almost excluded from its deliberations, 
he was overwhelmed by the Press with 
accusations for its faults. Sieyés, who 
had just then entered the Directory, 
demanded his dismissal, which was 
feebly opposed by Barras and the other 
Directors, when, by a coup d’état aimed 
by the legislature against the execu- 
tive, three members of the Directory 
were removed. The Jacobin party, 
encouraged by this state of things, 
now raised violent clamours against 
Talleyrand, who, perceiving that a 
new crisis was approaching, prudently 
resigned. 

Although the resignation was ac- 
cepted with acknowledgments from 
the Directors sufficiently complimen- 
tary to the retiring minister, yet his 
retreat was followed by such a torrent 
of accusations from the press and the 
public that he found it necessary to 
publish a vindication, which appeared 
under the title of Eclaircissemens don- 
nés & mes concitoyens. In this pamph- 
let he reviewed his public acts du- 
ring his ministry, and defended them. 
The charges universally circulated 
and credited of his insatiable desire 
for wealth, and the unscrupulous 
manner in which he was used to gra- 
tify it, he passed over in silence. Per- 
haps it would have been difficult to 
have replied to it in a satisfactory 
manner. To the charges of Royalism, 
which then rendered him much more 
obnoxious than any of the objectionable 
modes of obtaining money with which 
he was accused, he answered with 
great spirit and success, After enu- 
merating all the causes for which he 


must be detested by the Bourbons and 
the party of the emigration, he added :— 


‘*In the present excitement of the pub- 
lic mind there are but three suppositions 
possible : either the Republic will be es- 
tablished in the midst of the present 
chaos, or we shall fall back into confu- 
sion and anarchy; or in fine, royalty 
will resume its sway over us with 
increased tyranny and exasperation. 
Every other supposition appears to me 
a mere chimera, and surely I am suffi- 
ciently committed against the last two. 
The fate to which the one or the other 
would consign me is well known. It is, 
therefore, demonstrated, a thousand 
times proved that I have not, and can- 
not have, any other desire than for the 
establishment and glory of the Repub- 
lic.” 


It is impossible for an impartial 
biographer to give the great diploma- 
tist credit for sincerity in these decla- 
rations. He well knew, none better 
than he, that there was another side 
to the political dilemma. He knew 
that at the moment he wrote what we 
have quoted another solution to the 
situation was floating over the waters 
of the Mediterranean, who would as- 
suredly return, under one pretext or 
another, to seize the helm of the 
state, and sway the destinies of 
France. 

Six months after the resignation of 
Talleyrand, Buonaparte landed at Fre- 
jus, on his unexpected return from 
Egypt. The Directorial government 
was then in acrisis. Talleyrand has- 
tened to put himself in communication 
with him. Sieyés, then occupying an 
influential position, had formerly had 
a difference with Buonaparte, which 
had not been reconciled. Talleyrand 
devoted himself to bring about a rap- 
prochement between two personages, 
whose co-operation he knew to be ne- 
cessary for the fulfilment of his de- 
signs, and succeeded. He also pre- 
vailed on the weak and vacillating 
Barras to retire from the Directory, 
at the critical moment when his ab- 
sence was necessary, and having gained 
over Sieyés and Roger Ducos, he ef- 
fected the dislocation of the govern- 
ment. Fouché used his best exertions 
to keep the Jacobins quiet, while Tal- 
leyrand completed his work by tran- 
quillizing the moderate party, over 
which he never ceased to exercise a 
considerable influence. In a word, 
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the revolution of the 18th Brumaire 
was planned and executed. 

The reward for his zeal and wise 
counsels was soon conferred on him. 
The Consular goverment was estab- 
lished on the 22nd November, 1799, 
and a week afterwards Talleyrand as- 
sumed his place in the Hotel des Af- 
faires Etrangéres. The establishment 
of the Consulate was hailed with an 
expression of joy and hope by all 
France. Glory, order, and liberty, 
these three great national objects, the 
combination of which is so rare, seemed 
to be combined. Such was the illu- 
sion of the moment, an illusion soon 
to be dispelled, for it speedily became 
evident that liberty was obliterated 
from this triple combination. But 
glory remained. The splendour of 
victory dazzled the eye of the nation, 
and the dying moans of freedom were 
overpowered by the artillery which 
announced the triumph of Marengo. 
Such, however, was France; a coun- 
try of soldiers rather than citizens, 
ever ready to submit to the yoke, if 
only it be covered with laurels. 

In the office of Foreign Affairs Tal- 
leyrand exercised over the first Con- 
sul a salutary influence. He won upon 
him by the vivacity of his admiration 
for his talents, which was most sin- 
cere, as well as by the accordance of 
their opinions at that time. He rarely 
left him, and when he was obliged by 
indisposition, in the summer of 1801, 
to go to the waters of Bourbon |’ Ar- 
chambaud, he wrote to Buonaparte:— 

“T leave Paris full of regret at being 
removed from you, for my devotion to 
the grand views which animate you is 
not without its use in promoting their 
accomplishment. But,” added he, 
‘*even if what you think of, what you 
meditate, and what I behold you do, were 
only a spectacle to me, I should still feel 
my present absence the most severe pri- 
vation.” 


Sharing in the various projects in 
which the First Consul engaged, he 
aided him, in a very great degree, in 
the restoration of religious order in 
the country, by his successful negoci- 
ation of the Concordat. It was on 
this occasion that he succeeded in pro- 
curing a private brief, to which we 
have already alluded, authorizing him 
to resume the civil state, an authori- 
zation, however, which Talleyrand had 
in fact assumed ten years before. 
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The victories of Marengo and Ho- 
henlinden led to, and facilitated 
the negociation for a general peace, 
which was brought by Tallevrand to 
a conclusion, which appeared satisfac- 
tory. The treaty of Luneville, which 
extended to Germany the influence of 
the Revolution, by secularizing the ec- 
clesiastical principalities ; the treaty 
of Amiens, by which England was 
brought to acknowledge the conquests 
of France, and the effects of the Revo- 
lution on the Continent; the confer- 
ence of Lyons, by which the Cisalpine 
republic was constituted, were the 
great diplomatic measures in which, 
at this epoch, Talleyrand was the 
chief negociator. 

Although limited by his office to the 
administration of Foreign Affairs, his 
influence was felt scarcely less in the 
internal settlement of the nation. 
After the general amnesty was grant. 
ed to the emigrants, his example and 
his influence contributed to rally round 
the Consular Government many per- 
sons of station and character in the 
old regime. In short, his prudence 
and moderation were felt as a salutary 
check upon the spirit of his colleagues, 
while the refinement of his manners, 
and the nobleness of his descent, ren- 
dered him more acceptable to the 
established aristocracies of Europe. 

If he had his share of the good at- 
tending the new government, he was 
not, at the same time, exempt from 
a participation in its evil movements. 
Drawn on by the universal tendency 
ofall powers unaccompanied by ade- 
quate responsibility to enlarge its field 
of action, and taking advantage of the 
enthusiasm which the splendour of 
his military successes had created in 
his favour, Bonaparte began already 
to undermine the public liberties. The 
orators of the Constituent, who had 
theorised so eloquently on the subject 
of national rights, and denounced so 
bitterly the encroachments of absolut- 
ism, and all the tribunes of the Con- 
vention, now transformed into cour- 
tiers, vied with each other in the ar- 
dour and the zeal with which they 
aided the first Consul in the immola- 
tion of one liberty after another, liber- 
ties which had but lately cost so much 
blood, and so many tears. The ex- 
bishop of Autun was not the least 
obsequious of the agents of the aspir- 
ants to a military dictatorship. I¢ 
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must, however, be admitted that these 
liberties and rights, now so easily 
surrendered, had not as yet acquired 
a practical existence. They were ac- 
knowledged on paper, but had not 
yet passed into action ; and it may be 
said, in palliation, if not in defence, of 
those who gave themselves up to the 
rule of the future Emperor, that if a 
despotism must have existed at all, it 
was better and less humiliating to sub- 
mit to the victor in a hundred battles, 
surrounded with glory, and covered 
with laurels, than to sink under the 
knives of a band of cut-throats, or 
yield to the regime of licentious char- 
latans, courtezans, and robbers. 

But, unfortunately for the memory 
of Talleyrand, all his compliances can- 
not be so easily palliated. The most 
indulgent view which can be taken of 
his share of the proceedings which 
terminated in the death of the Duc 
D’Enghien, leaves an indelible stain 
upon his name. After the re-com- 
mencement of the war, the party of 
the emigration engaged in various 
plots, directed against the new head of 
the State. Several attempts at assassi- 
nation are said to have been detected 
in time, and prevented. The friends 
of Napoleon say that the depositions 
of the servants of George Cadoudal 
were, by a misconstruction, suppos- 
ed to implicate the Duc D'Enghien, 
when, in reality, the party hinted at 
was Pichegru. It is probable, how- 
ever, that Bonaparte, goaded} by the 
perpetual danger to which his person 
was exposed, especially after the ex- 
plosion of the infernal machine, in 
1802, was eager to seize any distin- 
guished object on whom his vengeance 
could be wreaked, and whose fate 
might strike terror into the Royalist 
party. The young prince, innocent 
of all purpose against the French 
ruler, engaged in field sports within 
aday’s journey of the frontier, was 
basely seized, in violation of all 
the principles of international law, 
brought to the Chateau of Vincennes, 
and after the mockery of a trial, shot, 
under pretence of being an accomplice 
of those who had plotted against the 
life of the First Consul. Talleyrand 
was then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and in the ordinary course of his offi- 
cial business, must be presumed to 
have been the agent through, and by 
whom, this atrocious proceeding was 
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taken. It is not denied that the seizure 
of the Duc D’Enghien, on a foreign 
territory, was accomplished by his or- 
der. In this act he was guilty of a 
flagrant violation of a sacred principle 
of the rights of nations. If, in the 
fury of his resentment, and for the 
safety of his person, the First Consul 
disregarded those laws which are the 
only safeguard for weaker states, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, whose 
peculiar office rendered the observance 
of these laws his special duty, cannot 
be defended for having acted in defiance 
of them. 

But it may be said, that when Tal- 
leyrand lent himself to this infraction 
of international right, and caused the 
illegal seizure of the person of the 
prince, he was not in the secret of the 
ultimate intentions of Bonaparte re- 
specting him. Thereis, it must be ad- 
mitted, no positive proof that Talley- 
rand was consulted as to the bloody 
act perpetrated in the ditch of the 
Castle of Vincennes, and the natural 
gentleness and moderation of his cha- 
racter would, in the absence of proof, 
raise a presumption against such a sup- 
position. 

Although no specific evidence has 
been made public, that Talleyrand was 
privy, much less a consenting party to 
this sanguinary proceeding, there are 
many circumstances which raise a 
strong presumption in favour of the 
supposition, that he tacitly acquiesced 
in the purposes of the First Consul, 
and certainly did not protest against 
the proceeding, either before or after 
its perpetration. Let us examine his 
part in the affair more closely. 

In the course of the examination of 
Pichegru, Georges Cadoudal, and their 
confederates, it was declared by seve- 
ral of them, that a Prince of the House 
of Bourbon was expected in Paris, to 
direct their movements, and that he 
only waited a suitable moment to ar- 
rive. As the intention of these par- 
ties to direct their attack against the 
person of the First Consul, was not 
concealed, Bonaparte was excited toa 
pitch of indignation, which exceeded 
all limits of moderation. It was ac- 
knowledged that a plot had been form- 
ed to assail him in one of his customary 
drives in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
when escorted by his usual guards. — 
And to this project it was affirmed a 
Bourbon Prince was a party. Under 
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these circumstances, the First Consul 
came to the resolution, to strike terror 
into the Royalists by a signal act of 
vengeance. He made no concealment 
of his purpose. He repeated it to all 
who had access to him, and it would 
be preposterous to suppose that Tal- 
Jeyrand, his Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and most favored adviser, could 
be ignorant of it. He used to repeat 
in his excitement, that 


** A Bourbon was no more to him than 
Pichegru or Moreau, and even much 
less ; that these princes imagining them- 
selves inviolable, wantonly exposed a 
crowd of inferior persons, of every rank, 
in the execution of their designs, while 
they continued themselves in fancied se- 
curity beyond the territory of France ; 
that they would find themselves wrong 
in imagining that a foreign soil gave 
them protection; that he would at last 
seize one of them, and order him to be 
shot as acommon malefactor ; that in at- 
tacking him they would soon learn who 
they had to deal with, and that he would 
show them that he would have as little 
scruple in shedding the blood of a Bour- 
bon as of one of the lowest of the Chou- 
ans ; that he would show the world he 
was no respecter of persons, and that 
those who would draw down on their 
heads his formidable hand, should feel 
the weight of it, whosoever they might 
be, and that after having shown himself 
the most clement of men, he would prove, 
that on sufficient provocation, he might 
became the most terrible.””* 


In these moods, although he scarcely 
endured contradiction, persons were 
found in the government who did not 
fail to let him perceive that they did 
not share such sentiments. Although 
his colleagues in the consulate, Lebrun 
and Cambacérés, maintained silence, 
the latter, especially, made his disap- 
probation of such designs sutiiciently 
apparent. Fouché was then high in 
his councils. This minister, leaning 
generally towards a lenient policy, had, 
nevertheless, personal reasons for de- 
siring to see the actual government 
irretrievably committed against the 
Bourbons, and therefore not unwil- 
lingly acquiesced in the necessity of 
making an example. Talleyrand, al- 
though by nature opposed to cruelty, 
had an irresistible disinclination to 
contradict or oppose the government 


under which he acted. Accordingly, 
he expressed the same opinion as 
Fouche, saying that too much had al- 
ready been done to conciliate the Roy- 
alists—that the party of the Revolution 
had even been offended and estranged 
by the favour and indulgence which 
had been extended to them, and that 
in fine, it was necessary to punish them 
severely, and without exception of 
persons. 

It is true that at this time the pre- 
cise object of the intended blow had 
not been selected, much less seized ; 
but the acquiescence, and even the 
direct counsel of the minister, in favour 
of such an act of vengeance, is not the 
less doubtful. 

The design of a striking act of ven- 
geance to be wreaked upon a Bourbon 
Prince was then clearly adopted, and 
with the concurrence and counsel of 
Talleyrand. Some days later, Bona- 
parte, enraged at his inability to dis- 
cover and seize the prince who he was 
persuaded was only waiting a favour- 
able occasion to attack him, was sitting 
in his cabinet with Talleyrand and 
Fouché, when he called on them to 
enumerate for him the various members 
of the exiled family, and to name the 
places where at that moment they were 
residing. They replied that Louis 
XVIII. and the Duke D’Angouleme 
were at Warsaw, the Count D’ Artois 
and the Duke de Berri at London, that 
all the princes of Conde were also at 
London, except one, who was staying 
at Ettenheim, a place on the Rhine, 
not far from Strasbourg. On inquiring 
the character of this one, he was toldthat 
he was the youngest and most enterpris- 
ing of the family, the Duke D’Enghien. 
On further inquiry it appeared that in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Etten- 
heim, were stationed certain English- 
men, Messrs T'aylor, Smith and Drake, 
who were believed to be agents em- 
ployed to foment intrigues against the 
government. The mind of Napoleon 
was instantly struck with the convic- 
tion that this was the “ French 
prince” mentioned in the depositions 
or confession of Georges Cadoudal 
and his associates, and the seizure of 
the person of the Duke was at once de- 
cided on. 

Talleyrand, as we have just said, was 


* Thiers’ Cons. et l’Emp. iv. 584. 
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present and assisting at this council. 
Putting this fact in juxtaposition with 
his general assent to the policy of exe- 
cuting some act of vengeance on the 
exiled family, there cannot remain a 


doubt that he gave the sanction of his 
authority to the seizure of the Duke 


D’Enghien, and the violation of the law 
of nations involved in that proceed- 
ing. 

The circumstances of the seizure are 
well known—a subaltern of gend’ar- 
merie was sent previously to collect in- 


formation and make a reconnaissance 


of the place. This individual found 
access in disguise to the house which 
the prince inhabited, and forming an 
acquaintance with the domestics, learned 
that the prince was frequently absent, 
sometimes for several successive days, 


and that on such occasions he was 


usually accompanied by a person whose 


name, ill-pronounced, probably, by the 
German servants, and ill-apprehended 
by the gend’arme, was mistaken by the 
latter for Dumourier, and reported, 
without doubt, as such, in his de- 


spatches to Paris. The individual re- 
ferred to was in fact the Marquis de 


Thumerry, a French emigrant, and a 


friend of the young prince. It was 
added that on the occasion of this ex- 
eursion from Ettenheim, the prince 
sometimes visited Strasbourg. 


These particulars, and many others, 
being reported in the despatches of the 


officer of gendarmes, the seizure of the 


Duke D’Enghien was resolved upon, 
carried into effect, and immediately 
followed by his execution. All the 
circumstances of this notorious pro- 


ceeding are well known. 
The question which concerns us at 


present is, to what extent Talleyrand 


must be regarded as an accomplice in 
the murder. That he approved and 
even counselled some act of vengeance 
and retaliation on the Royalists, and 


against a member of the royal family, 
cannot admit of adoubt. But it may 


be affirmed that the spirit of common 


justice must have prompted him to re- 
quire, that before acapital punishment 
were inflicted, the guilt of the accused 
should be established by proper evi- 
dence before competent judges; and 


above all, that opportunity of esta- 
blishing his innocence should have been 


given to the prisoner. In the confer- 
ences to which we have referred, there 
is nothing to raise a presumption 
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against this. It was not necessary that 
Talleyrand, when he counselled retali- 
ation, should qualify his advice by an- 
nexing the condition that before the 
vengeance was inflicted, it should be 


fully ascertained that the object on 
which it was to fall, was really one of 
the offenders. Such a condition would 
have been regarded, and justly so, as 
involving an insult on the justice and 
good faith of the government with 
which he acted. 


Admitting that Talleyrand had ori- 
ginated the project of arresting the 


Duke d’Enghien, contrary to the law 


of nations, on a neutral and friendly 
territory, prompted by a suspicion 
which might reach the limits of belief 
that the Duke was the real head ofa 
conspiracy formed in Paris against the 


life of the First Consul, it does not 
therefore follow that—as Minister of 


Foreign Affairs, under a virtual so- 


vereign as little scrupulous as Bona- 
parte, he, a man admitted to be of 
mild and lenient character, one emi- 
nently endowed with foresight and 
caution, one who certainly had no ad- 


vantage in staining his hands with the 


blood of a Bourbon, and who, on the 


contrary, might well believe it possible 
that political changes might produce 
at a later period a terrible retribution 
for such an act—it does not follow that 
such a man would advise that the 


prince, thus accused, instead of being 


confronted with his alleged accom- 


plices, supplied with the means and 
opportunity of proving his innocence, 
if innocent he were, and tried with 
the forms and solemnities of justice, 
should be committed to the hands of 


eight ignorant soldiers, who were not 


even informed more than a quarter of 


an hour previously of the nature of the 


proceeding they were called upon to 
take, and whose sentence bore such 
evident marks of being a mere com- 
pliance with the order ofa military supe- 


rior, that it could not for very shame 
be inserted in the Moniteur until after 


it had been metamorphosed into some- 


thing having more semblance of lega- 
lity and justice. 

It must be admitted that the con- 
summation of this crime in the Castle 


of Vincennes presents so many marks 
of the direction of military authority, 


provoked to violence by irritating sus- 


icions, that the charge against Tal- 
eyrand of being an active party in it 
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ought not to be admitted without the 
most conclusive proofs. 

It has been said that a letter was 
addressed by the Prince to Bonaparte 
from Vincennes, which, passing through 
the hands of Talleyrand, was not deli- 
vered by him to the First Consul until 
after the murder had been committed. 
Such a letter is alluded to in the work 
of O’Meara, and it is there affirmed 
that it was not received by Napoleon 


until three days after the death of the 
prince. Against this statement, so 


far as it affects Talleyrand, there is 
more than one conclusive objection. 


First, Napoleon, in this case the high- 
est authority of all, takes upon himself 
the entire responsibility of the catas- 
trophe of Vincennes in his will, where- 
in he declares it to have been an act 
of legitimate self-defence. If it were 
in any way affected by the improper 
retention of a letter by Talleyrand, it 
is certain that Napoleon, at St. He- 
lena, was in no disposition of mind to 
have sheltered the memory of the 
Prince of Beneventum at the expense 
of his own, in a question on which he 


was aware that the present age and 


posterity would pronounce a stern and 


severe judgment. But secondly, Sa- 
vary, who commanded on the occasion 
of the execution, declares that this re- 
port about the letter being written by 
the prince is erroneous, and among 


the persons employed in the private 


cabinet of the First Consul none ever 


saw or heard of such a letter. The 


prince had, as is admitted, after under- 
going his first examination, demanded 
in writing to have a personal inter- 
view with the First Consul. But to 


admit, in the absence of positive proof, 
that Talleyrand, Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, then at his hotel in Paris, 
had hindered this interview, or inter- 
cepted the request, would be manifest 
injustice. Besides which such a sup- 
position would involve many improba- 


bilities. The passage in the Memoirs 
of O'Meara, to which we have refer. 


red, has been said by some to relate not 


to a letter of the prince, but to one 
addressed by the French Chargé d’ Af. 
faires at Baden to M. Talleyrand in 
favour of the prince, sent after his ar- 


rest and enlévement had become known, 
and not communicated by the foreign 


minister in time to the First Consul, 


But there is no evidence whatever that 
this was the letter alluded to in the 
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words attributed by O'Meara to Na- 
poleon at St. Helena, nor that such a 
letter was written at all, or if written 
that it arrived before the death of the 
prince. 

In fine, it is utterly impossible to 
admit that such an execution could 
have taken place on the sole autho- 


rity of the foreign minister, with- 
out the express order of the First 
Consul. Meanwhile, whatever may ul- 
timately prove to be the truth regard- 
ing this sad affair, the memory of Tal- 
leyrand must for ever bear a serious 


part of the blame with which history 


must visit it, for it is certain that he 


provoked, counselled, and justified the 
arrest, and if he did not foresee all the 
consequences of it, it is, at least, ne- 
cessary to show, either that they were 
brought about without his knowledge, 


or that he took all available means of 


preventing them. If it be affirmed 


that his vindication may be contained 
in those memoirs which he has be- 
qeathed to posterity, but the publica- 
tion of which is withheld until thirty 
years after his death, it may be ob- 


Jected that it is not likely that he 
would leave his memory loaded with 


so much obloquy for so long a period 
if he possessed the means of clearly 
establishing his innocence.' 

In conclusion we must add, that it 
is certain that the order for execution 


was not signed by Talleyrand ; that 
duty had fallen on Murat, who then 


held the post of Commandant of Paris. 

That officer, however, revolted from 
its performance and went to St. Cloud 
to supplicate his brother-in-law, not to 
impose upon him an act which would 


stain with murder the uniform he 
wore. The First Consul, reproving him 


for his weakness, signed the order with 


his own hand. 

Is is said that this original order, 
signed with the autograph of Bo- 
naparte, is in the possession of M. 


Thiers. zu lie 
When the prevalence of conspiracies 


against the life of Bonaparte was seized 


as the pretext, first, for rendering the 
government hereditary in his family; 
and next, for elevating him to the im- 
perial dignity, Talleyrand was among 
the foremost and most zealous to pro- 


mote that object, and to demonstrate 
all the advantages which the nation 


would derive from such a change, espe- 
cially from the facility which would be 
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given to the establishment of perma- 
nent relations with foreign powers, 


by assimilating the institutions of 


France to those of the old govern- 
ments of Europe. The gratitude of 
the Emperor for all this zeal was af- 
terwards manifested, not only by his 
retaining Talleyrand in the Ministry 


of Foreign Affairs, but by attaching 


him more nearly to his person in con- 
ferring on him the office of Grand 
Chamberlain of France. In this qua- 
lity he soon afterwards followed Na- 
poleon to Milan, and was present there 


at the ceremony of his coronation as 
King of Italy. The French Republic 


having disappeared, all those lesser 
ones which had been made after its 
image, or which sprung from it, disap- 
peared also. Monarchy became the 
prevailing idea. 

While the descent on England, 


which was projected from the heights 
of Boulogne, was delayed by the slow- 


ness of the movements‘of the French 
fleets, events were in progress in 
the East of Europe, which changed 
the purposes of Napoleon, and sud- 


denly transferred his immense hosts, 
which menaced Britain, to the banks of 


the Rhine. The erection of Northern 
Italy into a kingdom, which followed 
as a necessary consequence, the eleva- 
tion of the First Consul to the Impe- 
rial Throne, awakened the resentment 


of Austria, which merely awaited a 


— for the recommencement of 
ostilities; Russia was also ready to 
declare herself the moment she saw an 
advanced guard in arms in Southern 
Germany, and but for the admirable 
promptitude of Napoleon, Prussia 
would have fallen into this combina- 


tion. Napoleon, however, with an 
eagle eye, saw the cloud from which the 
thunder was about to burst, and did 
not hesitate a moment to abandon his 
magnificent plans on the Channel, and 
fly like lightning to the seat of danger. 
Talleyrand, the man of peace, follow- 
ed this genius of victory, ready to con- 
solidate, by his counsels, the conquests 
which he awaited with that assurance 
then created in all minds, by the long 
succession of victories which had fol- 
lowed the steps of Napoleon. 

When Napoleon was at Ulm, Tal- 
ee waited at Strasburg. The 
whole Austrian army were soon com- 
pelled to lay its arms at the feet of the 
victor. At that moment, foreseeing 





the issue of the campaign, and regard- 
ing the moment at hand when a ge- 


neral settlement of Europe would have 


to be made, under the dictation of 


Napoleon, Talleyrand addressed to the 
Emperor the project of a treaty with 
Austria, in which he proposed an 
European arrangement, characterized 


by remarkable sagacity and compre- 
hensive views, ‘This plan, extant, in 
the hand-writing of Talleyrand, re- 
mained unknown until after his death, 


when it was produced by M. Mignet, 
before the Academy of Sciences. 


‘* Tt is not my part,” said Talleyrand 
to Napoleon, “to decide what is the best 
project of war:—Your Majesty shows 
that at this moment to your enemies 
and to astonished Europe. But desiring 
to lay at your feet a tribute of my zeal, 
Ihave meditated on the approaching 
peace—a subject which, falling within 


the range of my ys functions, has 
the more especial attractions for me, 
inasmuch as it is the more closely con- 
nected with the happiness of your Ma- 
jesty.” 

Proceeding to develope his views, 
he then says, that in Europe there 


were four powers of the first order— 


France, Austria, England, and Rus- 
sia; Prussia having been placed in 
that rank only temporarily by the ge- 
nius of Frederick II.; that France was 
the only perfect power (Ja seule puis- 
sance parfaite), because she contained, 


in a just proportion, the two elements 


of greatness, which were unequally 
shared among the others—wealth 
and population; that Austria and 
England were then the natural ene- 
mies of France, Russia being indirect- 


ly her enemy by the influence of the 
other two powers, as well as by her 


designs against the Ottoman Empire; 
that Austria, so long as she was not 
in rivalry with Russia, and Russia, so 
long as she remained in contact with 
the Porte, would be easily drawn by 
England into a common alliance ; that 
the continuance of such a system of 
relations between the great States of 
Europe would prove to be a continu- 
al cause of war; that treaties of peace 
would be nothing but a succession 
of truces, and the effusion of blood 
would be incessant. 

A new system of international rela- 
tions was, therefore, necessary to give 
durable repose to Europe, a system in 
which a good understanding between 
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France and Austria would be establish- 
ed, in which the interests of Austria 


would be separated from those of 


England, and put in opposition to 


those of Russia. By this opposition, 
the independence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire would be guaranteed, and a new 
European equilibrium established. 


Such was the problem which was about 
to be presented. 


The solution proposed for it by 
Talleyrand was as follows:—To cut 
off Austria from Italy, she was to be 
deprived of the Venetian territory ; 
to cut her off from Switzerland, she 


was to be deprived of the Tyrol; to 


cut her off from Southern Germany 
she was to be deprived of Swabia. By 
such measures she would be detached 
from the states then established, or 
protected by France, and there would 
consequently cease to be any natural 


or territorial cause of hostility between 
her and the French Nation. As a 


further precaution, the Venetian terri- 
tory was to be erected into a small 
republic, which would stand between 
Austria and the kingdom of Italy. 
Having thus despoiled Austria of ter- 


ritories, so extensive on the one side, 


it was proposed to indemnify her by 
corresponding accessions on the other, 
in order that she should have no fu- 
ture pretence for an attempt to re- 
cover what she would have lost. It 
was, therefore, proposed to extend her 
limits towards the East, and to an- 
nex to her dominions states on the 
banks of her own great river,— Wal- 
lachia, Moldavia, Bessarabia, and the 
chief part of Bulgaria. 

By such means he concluded the 


Germans would be for ever shut out of 
Italy, and the wars which their preten- 
sions to that fine country had sustain- 
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ed for so many ages would cease. 
Austria, possessing the entire valley 


of the Danube, and a part of the coun- 
tries washed by the Black Sea, would 


be the immediate neighbour and rival 
of Russia, while she would be far re- 
moved from France,who would be her 
ally, secure from rivalry. The Otto- 
man Empire, by the sacrifice of pro- 


vinces, on which Russia had already 


laid its powerful hand, would purchase 
security and a long future. England 
would no longer find alliances on the 
continent, or none, at least, that she 
could turn to profit. The Russians, 


forced back into their deserts, would 
carry their restless efforts towards the 


middle of Asia, and the natural course 
of events would bring them into col- 
lision with the English, so that the 
confederates of to-day would be the 
adversaries of to-morrow. 


This splendid project was submit- 


ted to Napoleon, at Ulm, after his 


first great victory; but Talleyrand 
was too much possessed with its im- 
portance to allow it to drop, and the 
day on which he received, at Vienna, 
the news of the victory of Austerlitz, 


he again wrote to the Emperor :— 


* Your Majesty can now break the 
Austrian monarchy or re-erect it. The 
existence of this monarchy is indispens- 
able to the future safety of civilized 
nations. . I supplicate 
your Majesty to read again the project 
that I had the honour of addressing to 


you from Strasburg; I venture now, 
more than ever, to look upon it as the 
best and most salutary plan that can be 
adopted. Your victories render it easy 
of execution, and I shall be happy if you 
will authorize me to make an arrange- 


ment, which, I am convinced, will se. 
cure peace to Europe for more than a 
century.” 








In our last, we entered at length 
upon the subject of the awful calamity 
by which our island has been visited, 
and discussed freely the policy of our 
rulers in the remedial measures by 
which it has been met. While we ad- 
mitted the difficulty of their position, 
and did not withhold from them the 
praise of good intentions, we hesitated 
not to express, of their measures, taken 
as a whole, our unqualified condem- 
nation. 

Of the two objects which should 
have been principally aimed at— 
namely, the securing the largest sup- 
ply of food at moderate prices, and the 
employing the largest amount of the 
working population at productive la- 
bour—we showed that neither were at- 
tained. 

Of Sir Robert Peel's policy, in the 
preceding year, when he had to grap- 
ple with a similar difficulty, sadly dis- 
approving of that Right Honourable 
Baronet’s conduct, as we have on 
other occasions been constrained to 
do, we expressed our entire appro- 
val. He did not think fit to trust 
altogether to mercantile speculation 
for the supplies of corn which the 
exigencies of the crisis required. He 
freighted vessels largely with grain in 
foreign countries, and had it brought 
home and stored, to be retained until 
wanted, and sent into the market only 
when prices indicated that food was ris- 
ing out of the reach of the people. He 
thus accomplished two things, viz.: a 
supply for the market, and acheck upon 
excessive prices. The food was in the 
country, and it was out of the power 
of greedy monopolists so to enhance its 
marketable value, as virtually to with- 
hold it from the starving multitude, 
who must perish if left without it. The 
consequence was, that during the 
year '46, there was a constant supply 
of wholesome food at moderate prices, 
and millions were fed who must other- 
wise have starved; the only indivi- 
duals who had a shadow of grievance 
to complain of, being, the speculators 
upon the public distress, who were 
prevented realizing enormous fortunes. 
This was, no doubt, a large depar- 
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ture from the principles of free trade ; 
but the occasion was a startling devia- 
tion from the ordinary circumstances 
of society. The question was not, how 
wants, in the general state of things, 
were best supplied, but how life, under 
the pressure of sudden calamities, 
could best be saved; and the minister 
took the short and simple course to 
save life at all events, irrespectively 
of the mercantile arrangements which 
would have postponed such a conside- 
ration to the more immediate one of 
profit and loss: satisfied that when the 
pressure of the incumbent calamity was 
removed, matters would soon return 
to their natural state, and the business 
of bargain and sale, between vendors 
and purchasers, be regulated by sup- 
ply and demand as it was before ;— 
‘nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 
nodus.” 

Now what has been the result of 
Lord John Russell’s plan? He set out 
with a resolution of not interfering 
with the course of the market. He 
depended upon the action of free trade 
principles to procure the necessary 
supplies, under the existing and ap- 
prehended emergency ; and the conse- 
quences have been that the grain, in- 
deed, is in the country, but at such 
enormous prices as amounted, during 
the severest period of the pressure, to 
a prohibition of its use on the part of 
the poor; so that hundreds, nay, 
thousands, may be said literally to be 
starving, in the midst of abundance, 
the only set-off to this being, that, by 
a few fortunate individuals, enormous 
fortunes will be made. 

To show how this system works, we 
will give a single instance, which ac- 
tually occurred in Dublin the other 
day. A vessel, freighted with corn, 
was telegraphed before it reached the 
harbour. The fact was communicated 
to the owner while he was transacting 
business on ’Change. He was asked 
what he would take for his interest in 
the cargo. He said, so much. The 
property immediately changed hands. 
The buyer then sold it to another ; he 
to a third; the third to a fourth, until 
it actually passed to the thirteenth pur- 
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chaser, each deriving a profit upon 
his particular transaction, so that be- 
fore it touched the shore there were 
thirteen profits to be realized before it 
could even come into the regular corn 
market, when there must have been 
added, the expenses of porterage, sto- 
rage, commission, &c., &c., before it 
could be even offered to the consu- 
mer! 

Now, in what consists the difference 
between prohibiting corn from coming 
into the country, and only suffering it 
to come into it under circumstances 
which render it impossible that the 
poor can derive from it any advan- 
tage ? 

So much for the supply of food. 
Let us now consider what has been 
done in the way of finding reproduc- 
tive employment for the people. 

It will, we think, be admitted, that 
if the people could be employed upon 
reproductive works, they should not 
have been employed upon works that 
were unproductive. It will, also, be 
generally admitted, that the land in 
Ireland, speaking generally, is capable 
of being rendered greatly more pro- 
ductive than it is at present; and that 
capital, if employed for such a pur- 
pose, would be most beneficially ex- 
pended. If the land were drained, 
every acre so drained would be ren- 
dered far more valuable than it was 
before ; and if a system of provident 
and beneficial husbandry were then 
set in active operation, the good that 
would result would be incalculable, 
and go far not only to relieve present 
want, but to protect the country from 
the future recurrence of such a cala- 
mity as that under which it at present 
labours. Now for this system of 
draining, what were the existing faci- 
lities? There was the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, which gives the levels of every 
acre of ground over which it has pass- 
ed, so as to render it easy to com- 
mence operations upon every townland 
which has been surveyed, without those 
expensive preliminary arrangements 
which otherwise would be indispensa- 
ble; and in order to discover the 
numbers for whom employment should 
be provided, there are the population 
returns, which give the population of 
every townland ; so that every proprie- 
tor could ascertain at once how many 
of his tenants were unemployed ; and 
he would only require to be assisted 
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by a loan from government, for which 
ample security could be given, in order 
to set them to such work as would be 
a benefit both to him and to themselves; 
which, while it secured for the starv- 
ing man the means of living, would ope- 
rate such a change upon the land as to 
make it doubly as fertile as it was be- 
fore. We can scarcely imagine a dis- 
sentient to the proposition, that such 
would be, both to individuals, and to 
the public, a most beneficial mode of 
employing the people. 

What has actually been done? Lord 
Stanley has put it in a nut-shell. In- 
stead of being so employed, the people 
have been congregated in thousands, 
and in tens of thousands, “to fill up 
insensible hollows, and to level invi- 
sible hills.” 

According to a statement of the 
Irish Secretary, seven hundred thou- 
sand of the people are at this moment 
employed, or have the name of being 
employed, upon government unproduc- 
tive works, at an expense of not less 
than one million two hundred thousand 
pounds a month, to be levied from the 
productive industry of the kingdom! 

Had the plan which we have ven- 
tured to sketch, and which is so ob- 
vious, and was so practicable, been 
adopted, not only would starving indi- 
gence be relieved, but a very consider- 
able way would be made in the im- 
provement of the soil, so as to make 
two blades of grass, or ears of corn, 
grow where but one grew before. If 
the gentry were heavily taxed, they 
would be benefited at least in the same 
proportion, and the soil itself, by its 
increased fertility, could still bear the 
burdens which must be imposed upon 
it. Not only would lands in cultiva- 
tion be improved, but waste lands 
would be reclaimed, and a more bene- 
ficial system of husbandry made to 
supersede the wasteful and slovenly 
processes which have so long been a 
disgrace to Ireland ;—and all this, 
with no other outlay for superintend- 
ence than the landed proprietors would 
gladly provide, whose interest it would 
be that the work should be done in the 
cheapest and most efficient manner, 
and whose future welfare, and even 
security against ruin, would entirely 
depend upon the completeness and the 
economy with which they carried into 
effect the intended arrangements. 

Instead of this, the efficient labour 
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of the country has been diverted from 
the cultivation of the soil, and absorbed 
by projects of gigantic folly, which 
may be said to sow the seed of future 
dearth, by the attempt to relieve pre- 
sent want, and to convert the whole 
agricultural population into a race of 
sturdy beggars, without providence, 
foresight, or self-dependence, ‘ooking 
lazily to government for a mainte- 
nance, and regarding with aversion 
and jealousy their natural employers, 
who would expect a fair day's work 
for a fair day's wages. Such reason- 
able expectations would be regarded 
as the behests of cruel task-masters, 
by those who were accustomed merely 
to parade before government inspec- 
tors, and to fiddle with the mattock 
and the spade, as a matter of amuse- 
ment. 

And, be it observed, this latter is an 
evil to which the Irish peasantry are 
more prone than any other people 
within the limits of civilization. They 
are a mirth-loving, contented, improvi- 
dent race, their wants are few, and 
easily supplied; and Paddy will at 
any time sacrifice comfort for fun. 
** Carpe diem, quam minime creduli 
‘soy vael is their motto; and to 

e congregated in groups, where they 
may confabulate and amuse them- 
selves, while they are cheating their 
overseers by the mere semblance of 
work, will always be more agreeable 
to their humour, than the steady and 
constant industry which they should 
practise if engaged in regular employ- 
ment. In Egypt, of old, the task-mas- 
ters required of the Israelites to make 
bricks without straw; in Ireland, the 
straw is furnished, but the bricks are 
not made; the only serious part of the 
transaction being the payment of wages 
to ablebodied paupers, who only do 
mischief by rendering the roads impas- 
sable, while the fruitful fields are be- 
coming a desert for want of cultiva- 
tion! Not only is the standard of 
profitable labour lowered by this in- 
jurious practice, but the farmers 
everywhere find a difficulty in ‘get- 
ting hands to till their grounds, from 
the unhappy preference of the Irish 
peasant for the system of little work 
and half pay to which he has been of 
late accustomed. 

Quiet observers have been surprised 
at the indifference with which, in the 
parts of Ireland where the peasantry 
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were suffering most, they seem to re- 
gard the present crisis. They feel, 
not as if they were to be left destitute, 
but as if they were about to step into 
a more comfortable condition than that 
in which they were before. Whereas 
they formerly supported themselves, 
they now seem to think that the land, 
or the landlords, must support them. 
The Irishman in the old song, who, 
when caught in a storm at sea, com- 
forted himself with the reflection that, 
“he was only a lodger,” and that the 
captain alone would be the sufferer if 
they all were drowned, presents no in- 
apt similitude of the reckless improvi- 
dence of too many of his countrymen 
at the present day, who seem to 
think that their betters in society, 
by a kind of vicarious substitution, 
become responsible for their duties 
and their dangers. ‘ Come what may, 
we must be fed,” is their language ; 
and that we often could not accom- 
plish when there was no blight upon 
the potatoes.” It is within the know- 
ledge of the writer of this paper, that 
one of them, who was employed upon 
a public road, gave as a toast, “ Suc- 
cess to the rot,’ and that it was voci- 
ferously re-echoed by thousands who 
were working ! about him. This isa 
fearful state of things; and the men- 
tal and moral condition of those who 
can thus chuckle at the dire calamity 
which leaves them dependent upon 
public support, is even more deplor- 
able than the physical sufferings which 
hurry so many of them to an untimely 
grave. 

And here let us just observe that, 
while we advocate a large and liberal 
provision for the poor, it is, above all 
things, necessary that it should not be 
of such a nature as to increase the dis- 
tress which it is intended to relieve, by 
encouraging the indolence or the negli- 
gence which are but too characteristic 
of our peasant population. If the 
question be, shall any rights, or fan- 
cied rights, on the part of great pro- 
prietors, oppose an insuperable bar to 
the supply of food for a starving peo- 
ple, we unhesitatingly answer, No. But 
if it be, shall any body of men, high 
or low, be taught to believe that, in 
virtue of their own laziness, profligacy, 
or want of thrift, they possess a 
right of property in the possessions of 
their more industrious neighbours, we 
can as little hesitate to answer in the 
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negative, or to deny that the recogni- 
tion of any such right can operate in 
any other way than as a bounty upon 
vice and idleness. 

The object of any well-digested sys- 
tem of poor laws should be to render 
the peasantry independent of chari- 
table relief; and this can never be at- 
tained by an increase of the facilities 
for prolonging life without toil; and 
an encouragement in the belief that 
they need no longer do any thing for 
themselves, and that they will find 
their best resource in poverty and des- 
titution! We ask, who will labour, 
who will continue industrious, when 
the actual condition of the decent 
workman and the able-bodied pauper 
is thus so nearly the same? It would 
not be safe for an industrious man to 
show himself self-respecting and inde- 
pendent in a neighbourhood where a 
large number of the idle and disorderly 
congregate, whose object it would be 
to discountenance the industry which 
puts them to shame. Combinations 
will undoubtedly be formed against 
them, and it will soon be at their peril 
that they comply with the mandate, 
‘* In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt 
eat bread.” A law which only thus 
provides for the destitute must be 
most demoralizing in its effects ; nor 
is there, upon the face of the earth, a 
country in which its working must be 
so mischievous as in Ireland. 

We speak not, of course, of tem- 
porary measures, which sudden emer- 
gencies may require ; but of a perma- 
nent measure, such as the proposed 
poor law, which is to constitute a per- 
petual burden upon the land, not so 
much for the relief as the multiplica- 
tion of paupers. 

That society is in a state of transi- 
tion in Ireland, is a fact to which no 
statesman deserving of the name can 
now shut his eyes. A provision must 
be made for numbers who might safely, 
under ordinary circumstances, be left 
to their own resources. But, then, 
care ‘should be taken that as little as 
possible be done which could have 
an injurious effect upon the character 
of the labourer ; and that the system 
should, if possible, be one which, ‘in- 
stead of lowering the industrious to 
the level of the idle, should raise the 
idle to the condition of the industri- 
ous. 

We are aware of the difficulties by 
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which the subject is surrounded ; and 
feel that the task of government has 
not been an easy one to arbitrate be- 
tween the parties who press upon them, 
on the one hand, to give to able-bodied 
paupers a right to out-door relief, and 
who tell them on the other, that the 
recognition of any such right would 
amount to a confiscation of property 
in Ireland. We can well believe that 
those who have to deal practically 
with such a question, must feel greatly 
perplexed; and we have very little 
disposition to add to their embarrass- 
ment. That able-bodied paupers must, 
for a season, be sustained under the 
heavy pressure which has suddenly 
come upon them, cannot, we think, be 
denied; nor could any government, 
deserving of the name, consent to con- 
sign them to utter and hopeless desti- 
tution. But that this sustenance should 
be strictly limited by the necessity of 
the case; and that it should be, as 
little as possible, liable to abuse, is, we 
think, equally indisputable. Some 
test, undoubtedly, should be provided 
to which able-bodied labourers should 
be required to submit before any re- 
lief was granted. Nor do we know 
a better than that suggested by Mr. 
Godley, namely, confinement in a 
workhouse, as long as they chose to 
subsist upon the public bounty. We 
believe with him that only in an ex- 
treme case will the Irish labourer sub- 
mit to such confinement. But then 
this would negative the right to out- 
door relief; and would, besides, in 
many cases, be impracticable from the 
limited extent of workhouse accommo- 
dation. Upon this particular part of the 
case we have no better suggestion our- 
selves to offer. Only we would earnest- 
ly caution our rulers that, whatever 
may be done respecting it, should be 
strictly provisional ; that if heavy bur- 
dens are to be imposed upon the privi- 
leged classes, they should not be great- 
er in amount, or longer in duration, 
than the necessity of the case impera- 
tively requires ; that any approach to 
the “ panem et circenses” system would 
be as injurious to the labourer as it 
would be destructive to the landlord ; 
and that such limitation should be or- 
dered, and such arrangements should 
be made, as would conduce to are turn 
to a more natural state of things, so 
that when the balance between labour 
and capital was restored, the poor 
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might again find their customary em- 
ployment, and learn to depend upon 
themselves for their subsistence. 

If this subject were only encumber- 
ed by its natural difficulties, great as 
they are, they would not be insuper- 
able. But it must be confessed they 
have been grievously aggravated by 
the rancorous and vindictive spirit 
which a most influential portion of the 
press, and but too many of our sena- 
tors have, in this season of calamity, 
exhibited towards the Irish landlords. 

That the British parliament is legis- 
lating in a spirit of hostility to that 
body, at the present moment, no one 
candeny. They are actuated in their 
dealings with them as though the Jat- 
ter were great state delinquents. “I 
never knew,” said Swift, in one of his 
biting ironical moods, “what the Eng- 
lish beggars did with their cast-off 
clothes, until I came to Ireland.” And 
so, at present, it may be said of their 
laws ; what has been found unendur- 
able in the one country, is regarded as 
good enough for the other. A burden 
which the English propertied class 
have been unable, or unwilling, to 
bear, is to be placed upon their poorer 
neighbours; and the expedients for 
affording relief from the pressure of a 
poor law in England, are to be accom- 
panied by a most grinding aggravation 
of its burdens in Ireland! Surely it is 
not hazardous to foretell that this must 
give rise to a spirit very adverse to 
British connexion. Our belief is, that 
ministers are reluctant accessaries to 
this conspiracy, by which reckless im- 

olicy as regards the empire at large, 
is coupled with base injustice to a very 
cruelly abused number of individuals, 
many of whom are entitled to the 
highest commendation. Were bad 
landlords selected in Ireland, or any 
other part of the empire, and made the 
objects of special reprobation, no good 
man could complain ; but to confound 
the good with the bad—to make no 
distinction between the most exem- 
plary and the most careless—to class 
under the same category the men who 
have uniformly felt that they had du- 
ties, while they exercised rights, with 
those who thought only of their rights, 
and neglected their duties—could be 


prompted by nothing short of a pre- 
determined hostility to the whole class, 
such as might proceed from rancorous 
and inveterate political assailants. 

But if the pressure of this threatened 
poor law upon the landlords must be 
sorely felt, to the clergy it is fraught 
with utter ruin. Ifit be imposed upon 
them in addition to the heavy tax which 
they at present pay to the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, they must be de- 
stroyed. While the tithe which the 
clergyman receives is but one-tenth of 
that to which he is entitled, and while 
he receives it from property in posses- 
sion of another, he is required to pay 
a whole rate. This, assuredly, is most 
inequitable. If common justice is to 
be done, he should be put upon a level 
with every other receiver of rent in 
Ireland, and pay but a half, instead of 
awhole. Itis cruel mockery, to talk 
of his being possessed of a fee simple 
interest in his property, when the fic- 
tion is only used for grinding him 
down by a most exorbitant exaction. 

It should also be made perfectly 
clear, that, in estimating the net value 
of a benefice for taxation under the 
Church Temporalities Act, the pay- 
ment for poor-rate should be deducted. 
This would be merely to carry into 
effect the spirit of the Church Tempo- 
ralities Act, which already provides 
for the deduction from the rent-charge, 
prior to taxation, “ of all rents, syno- 
dal proxies, and other charges.” It 
would, however, be absolutely neces- 
sary that the required exemption should 
be expressed “totidem verbis,” in the 
new act, as the commissioners are act- 
ing on the supposition that no such 
allowance is to be made. The mon- 
strous injustice of leaving matters as 
they stand, may be made clear by a 
single instance :—* If on a rent-charge 
of one thousand pounds a-year, a poor- 
rate were charged of twenty shillings, 
the clergyman would legally receive 
nothing, and the commissioners would 
claim trom him 1251. out of that no- 
thing, as the tax which the law im- 
poses on the value of his benefice.”* 

This, surely, is an absurdity, or an 
iniquity, which should not be inflicted, 
or‘endured. Ifthe object is to destroy 
the church, let it be openly avowed. 


* Letter from Rev. J. C. Martin, D.D., to George Alexander Hamilton, Esq., 
which appeared in the Dublin Evening Mail, bearing date 9th of March, 1847. 
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It should not be forgotten, that, as a 
body, the clergy are unrepresented in 
the House of Commons. They have 
not their convocation, by which their 
peculiar interests might be taken care 
of; nor is any one of their body per- 
mitted to serve, as their representative, 
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the sympathies of laymen, who cannot 
possibly be expected to have that know- 
ledge of their affairs, or to feel that 
interest in their behalf, which would 
be possessed and felt, were they them- 
selves permitted to be present in their 
own defence, and, as injured men, to 


in parliament. They are entirely de- 


manifest their sense of the spoliatory 
pendent, therefore, for protection 


measures to which they may be vic- 
tims.* 


against the most cruel oppression, upon 


* While we write, the papers inform us that this monstrous anomaly has been 
removed, and that the pgor rate is to be deducted from the gross income of the 
clergyman, previously to taxation by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Not, 
however, the salaries of the curates. The effect must be, in many cases, that 
curates will be dispensed with; and what the evil will be of reducing the number 
of the working clergy, must be abundantly evident to all who have witnessed the 
zeal, the devotedness, and the piety of that most exemplary body of men, 
whose untiring and unostentatious labours have carried ‘‘ sweet civility” and pure 
religion, into some of the wildest and most neglected parts of Ireland. We do think 
that any augmentation of the fund for the erection of churches, which such taxa- 
tion may produce, will be dearly purchased by the discouragement of the class 
upon whom so much depends, for the collecting and edifying of the congregations. 
Let the Gospel be effectually preached, and churches will assuredly be built; it is 
not so certain that the building of churches will always be atttended by the spread 
of the Gospel. We cannot, therefore, but regard the refusal to admit the deduc- 
tion of curate’s salaries, as well as of the poor-rate, in estimating the net income 
upon which the tax upon ecclesiastical property is to be levied, as another “ heavy 
blow and great discouragement” to the Established Church in Ireland. 

But there is another point, of greater importance, which renders the amendments, 
proposed by Mr. Shaw, even more objectionable than the original bill. The pro- 
perty of the clergyman is now proposed to be rated as a separate hereditament, from 
which the poor-rate tax may be levied before he has received from the land proprie- 
tor one shilling ofthe tithe-rent. He may, therefore, perhaps, be obliged to pay a 
rate upon an income which he may never receive; and supposing the poor-rate to 
absorb the entire tithe-rent charge (a supposition far from extravagant), he may, 
by the new arrangement, be subjected not only to the loss of his income (the worst 
that could befal him, as matters stand at presert), but to a tax in addition, 
extending to nearly its entire amount ! 

He may, it is true, enter upon the landlord’s property, and distrain for his 
tithe-rent. But this imposes upon him a very onerous duty, and one which, in the 
present state of Ireland, he might findit very difficult to perform. It must breed 
strife between him and the parishioner with whom it would be most desirable that 
he should be on good terms ; and, in nine cases out of ten, we are persuaded that the 
clergyman would forego his rights rather than seek thus vexatiously to en- 
force them. Besides, it should be considered that the sacrifice which was made 
by the clergy, when the rent-charge was substituted for tithe, was intended to 
ae for them an exemption from the annoyances to which they were subjected 

y the old mode of collection. As long as the clergyman was not liable to be called 
on for poor-rate, until the proprietor was paying him his tithe-rent, from which it 
was to be deducted, he only felt the tax in the diminished amount of what he would 
receive. Vow he must pay it, whether he himself is paid or not; and the bankrupt- 
cy or the dishonesty of the landlord may expose him to the double loss—viz., of 
the income which he should receive, and the poor-rate which will be rigorously ex- 
acted. We trust itis not yet too late to reconsider this clause, by which such 
grievous injury may be inflicted. 

When it is considered that the Irish clergy, in commuting their tithe for a rent- 
charge, consented to a sacrifice of one-fourth of their legal income, that the re- 
mainder might be efficiently securéd, and levied without the trouble or risk atten- 
dant upon the old vexatious mode of collection, it is not easy to see why they should 
not be placed in the condition of all other rent-charges, from whom poor-rates never 
are exacted. But it is wholly impossible to justify the monstrous inequality in the 
burden of rate which they are required to bear according to the present arrange- 
ment. While landlords and tenants pay but half a rate, the clergy are required to 


pay a whole rate. That is, suppose the rate to be five shillings in the pound, the 
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Doctor Martin suggests, very wise- 
ly we think, that a limit should be 
placed to the district assessment for 
poor-rate, beyond which it should be 
charged to the state. The state, he 
justly argues, is fairly chargeable with 
the multiplication of a pauper tenan- 
try; no efficient means having been 
entrusted to the landlords to prevent 
the endless subdivision of farms ; and 
no sufficient protection having been af- 
forded them against an organized sys- 
tem of assassination, should they avail 
themselves of the legal facilities for 
ejecting the sub-letting tenant, or re- 
moving the intruding squatter. Let 
the limit be a high one, if the parlia- 
ment so order it—say ten shillings in 
the pound ; but some limit will be ab- 
solutely necessary, to save, in nu- 
merous districts, “ both clergymen 
and gentlemen from literal beg- 
gary,-and the poor from the only in- 
strumentality which can save them 
from barbarism and ruin.”* 

The Doctor also suggests a sum- 
mary enactment, similar to the law of 
Bcotiand, for preventing the subdi- 
vision of farms. 

A strict law of settlement should 


also be passed. Without it, Doctor 
Martin observes :-— 


““If even a few electoral divisions, 
by a combination of happy circum- 
stances, be exempted from the general 
auperism, they, too, may be speedily 
inundated by the immigration of pau- 
pers from other districts, who, under 
the extended poor law system, may then 
legally insist upon their rights to out- 
door relief in the new settlement.” 


We believe that if the landed pro- 





prietors were protected in their just 
rights, and enabled to give full employ- 
ment to all who could assist in the 
draining of their lands, there would, a¢ 
present, be very little unemployed 
labour in Ireland. The lands thus 
brought into cultivation, or rendered 
greatly more productive than they were 
before, would yield a large increase of 
produce; and, supposing the usual 
feeling to subsist between the land- 
lords and their tenantry, this must lead 
to the increasing wealth of one class, 
and theincreasing comfort of the other ; 
and both must feel that upon the pros- 
perity of either, the welfare of the 
other would mainly depend. Still, in 
the statistics of this unhappy country, 
there are facts which abundantly prove, 
that there are difficulties and anomalies 
which must be removed before any 
such happy results can be expected. 
Not to say that the draining system 
is one which can, only for a few years, 
afford a large number of people pro- 
ductive employment, the fact cannot 
for one moment be overlooked, “ that 
while the means of employment have 
necessarily increased more slowly, dur- 
ing the last century, than in England, 
the population of Ireland has increased 
more than twice as fast; and, com- 
paring the agricultural population of 
the two countries, the rate of increase 
has been even more considerable.— 
There we see that there is a balance 
of labour against capital ; that the one 
is deficient, that the other is redun- 
dant; that the quantity of employ- 
ment which each man could have—in 
fact, his annual wages—would not be 
more than half the amount which falls 


to the share of the English labourer,” 


tenant, upon paying his rent, has two-and-sixpence in the pound allowed him by 
the landlord, while the clergyman, in paying his rent-charge, is liable to a deduc- 
tion of five shillings! We ask, could this be the case, if their interest were effi- 


ciently represented in the House of Commons ? 





Indeed, a glance at almost any of the rural parishes in Ireland must satisfy any 
one that the property of the clergy has greatly deteriorated, owing to the want of 
that constitutional protection and guardianship by which alone any a can 
be guaranteed. We take as an instance a parish with which we are well acquainted, 
the poor-law valuation of the rent of which is 5,000/. The actual rent value is 
6,000/. Taking the produce at three times the rent, it should be 18,000/. Now, 


the clergyman’s property in that parish ought to be 1,800/, But the actual rent- 
charge is but 100/.! and from this diminished income the landlord is authorized to 


deduct a per-centage of twenty-five pounds, and to excise an entire poor-rate, 
whatever it may be, while he himself and his tenants pay but half a rate; and that, 
although it is by no means certain that the entire sum thus iniquitously abstracted 
from the clergy ever finds its way into any fund for the benefit of the poor! 

* Letter of Dr. Martin. 
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and, hence, that it is very easy to 
understand why the Irish labourer, 
«¢ who is industrious abroad, should be 
the reverse at home, where there are 
two men to do the work of one; and 
why he should be constrained to sub- 
sist on the lowest description of food.” 
Now, no one will deny that an increas- 
ing population, with diminishing means 
of employment, must give rise to im- 
poverishment and degradation.* 

This unhealthy excess, in an old 
country such as Ireland, can only be 


sions of land. That no efficient sys- 
tem for the improvement of the coun- 
try can be established, which does not 
contain some provision for arresting 
that subdivision, we are firmly con- 
vinced ; and for present relief, after 
the means of productive labour have 
been exhausted, we can only look to 
emigration. 

Nature herself prescribes it. The 
trees which, when too thickly planted, 
dwindle into shrubs, resume their ori- 
ginal vigour when “ vacuos digesta 


accounted for by the endless subdivi- per agros.” And human beings, who, 





*« This great excess of population over the means of employment, is not equally 
distributed throughout Ireland. In the south and west the pressure is enormous, 
while in the east and north it is comparatively light. In some districts in the 
south and west, the expenditure at present for the support of the population, ac- 
cording to the accounts in the papers, is three or four times the income of the dis- 
trict. Knowing nothing myself from personal observation of the actual state of 
the southern and western districts, I have made some inquiries, and have taken 
some well marked cases out of Lord Devon’s volumes; for instance, the estate of 
Lord Palmerston, in Sligo. Ihave hitherto abstained from mentioning names at 
all, because I do not publish my own; but there is a fair exception, I think, as to 
the names of public men, and I have the less hesitation in mentioning the name of 
Lord Palmerston, because it is impossible to speak of him but as a kind and liberal 
landlord. Lord Palmerston’s estate was, accrding to Mr. Kincaid’s evidence, let 
about 60 or 70 years ago, in large farms, for three lives, or 31 years. In the case 
of one denomination, comprising a surface of about 1400 acres, where there were 
six leases, there were found at the expiration of the leases 280 tenants ; other de- 
nominations were very much more subdivided, giving but an acre and a half to 
each tenant. Taking the number of occupiers, as far as it can be estimated from 
Mr. Kincaid’s evidence, at about 2000, and the rental of the estate at about £4000, 
allowing one shilling a day as the cost of feeding each occupier and his family, we 
have £100 per day as the outlay necessary to keep the people alive, or an outlay 
of the whole rental, £4000, in forty days. 

“Now the account I have had of that district, exaggerated as it might other- 
wise have appeared to be, does not differ widely from this, namely, that some £25 
rent has been paid, and that it requires twice the rental of the estate to support 
the —— upon it for three months. I must add, that Lord Palmerston, accord- 
ing to the same evidence, has recently expended upon that estate £15,000, in mak- 
ing piers to encourage his tenants to fish, and that he has expended a very large 
sum in endeavouring to improve the condition of his tenants, under an agent of 
first-rate ability, leaving nothing undone save the only real remedy—that is, emi- 
gration under an indirect system of compulsion, as it exists practically in England 
and elsewhere. To talk of a land-tax or a poor-rate for such a state of things is 
obviously absurd. You may levy a poor-rate of twenty shillings in the pound, and 
where there is an absentee proprietor, you may thus take his whole income, and 
add so much, no doubt, to the fund for employment ; where there are resident pro- 
prietors you may stop the outgoing for English or foreign commodities, and so 
add a little also to the fund for the employment of labour: the district becomes at 
once a Cholesbury, and the gain is but a drop in the ocean. You may, however, 
do this; you may take the whole property of the district and sell it, which is the 


drift of the present Labour-rate Act. For this, however, there is no precedent in 
England, and it certainly looks very like robbery; but who would buy? What secu- 
rity would the buyer have, that a similar act of robbery would not be committed 
upon him? Some very high in office have intimated that they had relied wh 

1 


much on the ability of the landlords to employ the people. They might as we 
have expected the landlords to extract sunbeams from cucumbers ; and indeed your 


very shrewd commissioner has discovered, as I see by one of his letters from Scot- 
land, that even the landlords of England do very little to employ and support the 
people ; and it must be so, because they do not farm their estates. It is the tenant 
who requires labour, and therefore it is the tenant who gives employment.”— 
Letters on the State of Ireland by the Earl of Rosse. 
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when too densely crowded, become a 
burden to the country of their birth, 


if sent abroad into foreign lands, 
whose fertile fields are comparatively 
unoccupied, often become thriving and 
prosperous beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. We believe that our re- 


dundant population are thus, in very 


large numbers, at present finding a 


vent for themselves. We need not 
say that we wish them God speed.— 
And while we deplore the necessity 
which compels them to leave their na- 


tive land, we rejoice that prospects 
open before them, by which they may 


yet be abundantly compensated for 


any advantages they may have relin- 
quished. 

It is, however, to be distinctly 
understood, that we only recommend 


emigration upon a large scale, and 
under the patronage of government, 


when sources of productive employ- 
ment cannot be found at home, which 
would absorb the labour of the en- 
tire population. As long as they can 
be profitably employed in their own 


country, that is, with advantage to 


themselves and others, they should 


not be sent abroad; and that this 
might be the case, for some years at 
least, were a judicious system of 
draining set on foot, few can doubt 


who have acquainted themselves tho- 


roughly with the statistics of Ireland. 


Of home colonization projects, such 


as Mr. Poulett Scrope advocates, we 
do not entertain a very favourable 
opinion. No doubt, bog and moun- 
tain may be rendered productive ; 


and as long as the experiments are 


confined to very limited localities, 


there may be no disturbances of the 
market price of produce by causing 
the supply to exceed the demand. 
But the inevitable effect of bringing 
all reclaimable waste lands suddenly 


into cultivation, must be such an in- 


crease of grain and other products, 
as would materially lower their prices, 
thus throwing cultivated land out of 
cultivation on the one hand, while we 
were bringing uncultivated land into 


cultivation on the other, If, indeed, 


the process of reclamation were so 


gradual as to wait upon the progress 
of population; and by an extended 
system of railroads, a rapid and easy 
communication should be opened be- 
tween remote parts of the island, we 


have no doubt that home colonization 





would be in that case a healthy de- 


velopment of national vigour. But 


to adopt it as in itself desirable be- 
fore cultivated lands have been tho- 
roughly drained, and while market 
prices continued so low as scarcely to 
remunerate the most skilful farmer, 


we cannot but regard as a project, 


more worthy of those puzzle-headed 


and crotchety individuals, who may be 
denominated the industrious blind of 
the House of Commons, than of any 
one deserving to be called an enlight- 


ened and practical statesman. 
Dr. Martin is of opinion that in- 


creased facilities should be given 


in aid of emigration. At present, 
with the consent of the poor- 
law commissioners, rate-payers may 
assess themselves for that purpose, 


up to one shilling in the pound. In 


England, much more than this may 


be done ; rate-payers may assess them- 
selves up to half a year’s average rate, 
the amount of which may be borrowed, 
and repaid in five years. Without 


going this length, Dr. Martin sug- 
gests that the limit in Ireland might 


be extended to five shillings, or, at 


least, to half that amount, with a 
certainty of benefiting equally those 
who go, and those who remain at 
home; the one by the field for their 


labour, which opens to them in a 


country under-peopled; the other by 


the relief from inconvenient compe- 


tition ina country that is overstocked. 

Combined with such an arrange- 
ment, we would be glad to see, if it 
could be safely and wisely concocted, 


some system which should prepare the 


emigrants for the new fields of duty 


upon which they were about to enter. 
This might not be, in all respects, 
easy of accomplishment; but if ear- 
nestly undertaken, we are sanguine 


enough to believe that it would be, to 
avery great extent, most beneficially 


realized. Although we have no 
forests to be cleared, it would be 
quite possible to devise means by 
which future settlers might be trained 
to the use of the axe, so as not to be 


altogether unskilled in the principal 


labour to which, when they reach 


their settlement, they must direct 
their attention. They should be in- 
structed in the local character of the 
country to which they propose to go. 
They would thus have a clear view of 


the advantages, or the disadvantages, 
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of emigrating to one country rather 
than to another. To some, the Mau- 


ritius, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
East Indies, the Island of Ceylon, 
might be the most desirable settle- 
ments. To others, the Canadas, the 


United States, New Holland, New 
Zealand, the Oregon territory, might 


be the most advisable. And, if a 


society were established, under the 
sanction of government, for super- 
intending the various processes by 
which emigrants might be best pre- 
pared for entering advantageously up- 


on their new course of life, we do not 
think it would be very difficult, by 


some plan of pre-arrangement, to pro- 
vide for their location in the coun- 
tries to which they were about to go, 
so that when they did reach them, 


they should not feel themselves per- 


fect strangers, 


We are also of opinion that it 


would be desirable to suffer the emi- 
grants to go abroad as disencumbered 
as possible of domestic impediments ; 
and that a provision should be made 


for their wives and children, until 


they found it convenient to send for 


them in their new abode. We know 
the Irish peasant well, and the sti- 
mulus to his industry that would be 
afforded in the hope of seeing again, 
and being speedily reunited to, those in 


whom his best affections were inter. 


twined; and we entertain no fear 


whatever that the burden would be 
either very heavy, or of very long 
eontinuance, which the mother coun- 
try would have to bear, before the 


objects of it would be removed by 


their natural protectors, 


But admitting, in the fullest extent, 
the desirableness of emigration upon 
a large scale, and under a system of 
wise pre-arrangement, it would be the 


veriest quackery to regard it as a ra- 
dical remedy for the evils of Ireland. 


It would afford immediate relief in the 


present overcrowded state of the la- 
bour market, just as tapping would 
afford immediate relief to a patient la- 
bouring under a dropsy. But unless 


something more be done which may 


reach the root of the disease, the relief, 


in each case, can only be temporary. 
The population, in the one case, will 
go on increasing until the supply of 
labour again exceeds the demand ; and 
the water, in the other case, will ac- 


cumulate until the absorbents can no 
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longer do their office ; and death must, 


in the long run, put an end to the 


sufferers, for whom no better means 
of cure have been provided. 

Suppose the population, from va- 
rious causes, reduced within the pre- 
scribed limit, and that capital flows 


into the country to set the remainder 
of the people at full work, will that, 


in itself, raise their condition, cause 
them to have a respect for the law, 
and inspire them with a just abhor- 
rence of perjury and murder ? 

Away with the foul calumny upon 


the Irish proprietors that it is oppres- 


sion which has driven the peasantry 


to the commission of crime. In no 
part of the empire, generally speaking, 
are the rents lower, in comparison 
with the fertility of the soil, or less 


oppressively exacted. We appeal to 


the report of the Land Commission 


against therailing accusations of malig- 
nant and interested traducers. We 
appeal to the testimony of the various 
charitable bodies who have traversed 
the country for the purpose of obtain- 


ing authentic information respecting 


the present distress, whether the resi- 


dent landlords, under all conceivable 
difficulties and discouragements, are 
not nobly endeavouring to the utmost 
of their power to mitigate the suffer- 


ings of the famishing people. The 
plain truth is, that it is not any local 


oppression which has caused the fright- 


ful system of crime by which Ireland 
is disgraced, and to which some of the 
best and most benevolent proprietors 
have fallen victims. It has had its 


origin in the demoralized condition, 


and the disorderly habits, of lawless 


and profligate individuals, over whose 
moral training the landlords could ex- 
ercise no control. It has derived en- 
couragement from the felt insufficiency 
of existing laws to oppose any effec- 


tual counteraction to the designs of 


the disturbers. And it must conti- 


nue to prevail, a terror to the peaceable 
and the well disposed, until our legis- 
lators see the necessity of arming the 
magistrates with stronger powers to 


repress its audacity, and detect its 


machinations. 
The first thing, therefore, to be 


done, in order to the production of a 
sound state of society, is, that life and 
property should be rendered secure ; 
and this is not to be brought about by 


feeding the murderers with sugar 
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plums. No concessions to them will 
ever produce any other effect than 
that of hardening and encouraging 
them in their wickedness. They must 
be subdued before they can be re- 
claimed ; they must be brought to 
bow before the terrors of superior 
— before they can be induced to 
isten to the admonitions of religion 
and reason. As long as the ratio be- 
tween detection and crime is as one to 
one hundred, and fifty innocent indi- 
viduals may be assassinated, for one 
assassin who is brought to justice, so 
Jong the law of the land can never 
cope with the more energetic and ter- 
rible laws of the midnight legislators, 
by whom it is derided. 

There is this moment at large the 
murderer of Mr. Booth Bell, and re- 
ceiving protection from justice in the 
very neighbourhood of that atrocious 
murder. It was planned by a servant 
of the deceased, whose family had lived 
in his family for five generations. It 
was perpetrated at noon-day, in the 
presence of his wife, as he was return- 
ing from divine service, on a Sunday. 
The assassin, although seen by num- 
bers, was suffered to walk quietly 
away. His inducement to the perpe- 
tration of the deed was a promise of 
fifteen pounds, which sum was collect- 
ed by the instrumentality of the ser- 
vant; and as the contribution was 
levied at the rate of one penny a-head, 
not less than three thousand six hun- 
dred individuals must have been cog- 
nizant of the intended crime, and ac- 
cessaries before the fact, to the deed 
of blood. The servant, who was the 
agent in making this collection was 
apprehended on suspicion, as he bore 
some resemblance to the perpetrator, 
in size, dress, and general appearance. 
But Mrs. Booth Bell, who had had a 
distinct view of the countenance of her 
husband’s murderer, at once declared 
that he was not the man; and he was, 
accordingly, enlarged ; but his con- 
science told him that he might again 
be compromised, and the first use 
which he made of his freedom was to 
effect his escape to America, with the 
better part of the fifteen pounds, thus 
cheating the miscreant who had been 
hired by him to do the work of ven- 
geance, of his stipulated remuneration. 
This monster is, as we have said, still 
at large, lurking from place to place, 
and, by the aid and the contrivances of 





the peasantry, eluding the pursuit of 
justice. We have been told (for we 
have had very circumstantial and au- 
thentic information concerning him), 
that the strongest feeling he exhibits 
is, not remorse for his crime, but, in- 
dignation against the man by whom he 
complains that he was robbed, and 
whom he swears that, if he lives, he 
will follow to America, and blow his 
brains out! Suppose this man taken, 
who will prosecute him? Suppose 
him prosecuted, who will convict him? 
Neither jurors nor prosecutors could 
do their duty but at the risk of their 
lives ! 

While we write, we are informed of 
a murder in the county of Tipperary. 
It is that of a poor old woman, who 
was murdered for four pennyworth of 
meal, with which she was making a 
cake for her son, a labourer! The 
murderer is a man who was employed 
on the public works; and our infor- 
mation has been derived from the go- 
vernment officer by whom he was paid 
his weekly hire! Such is the state of 
morality amongst large masses of the 
peasantry in Ireland, respecting the 
crime of murder! 

Talk of remedying this state of 
things by an‘extension of the franchise ! 
Such language is the drivelling of 
idiots, if it be not the malice of de- 
mons. We tell our legislators that 
a strong impression has been made of 
the incompetency of the British par- 
liament to consult wisely for this 
country by the wretched fooleries 
which pass the lips of its senators, 
when they permit themselves to talk 
about our affairs. If wisdom do not 
resume her sway, and put to flight the 
Sciolists by whom her place has been 
usurped, we cannot disguise from our- 
selves that there must be an end to 
the connexion between Great Britain 
and Ireland. In the resolutions of the 
Grand Jury of the county of Limerick, 
at the late assizes, this incompetency 
has been complained of, and men of 
all parties have given expression to 
the conviction, that Irish interests, in 
the British House of Commons, have 
been either greatly misunderstood, or 
grossly neglected. Many of our legis- 
lators appear to be actuated by a ran- 
corous hatred of the gentry of Ireland, 
and to rejoice, in the opportunity 
which the present deplorable calamity 
would seem to have presented to them 
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to grind them down by oppressive ex- 
actions, until they are either driven 
from the country, or have become 
paupers upon the properties of which 
they were once proprietors. We speak 
not now ofthe cruelty or the injustice 
of all this ; but its impolicy is fully as 
great as either its injustice or its cruel- 
ty; for the evidence published by the 
land commissioners would clearly show 
that the classes by whom the places of 
the resident gentry must be supplied 
in the event of their extinction, are the 
very classes who have ever been the 
most grievous oppressors of the poor, 
and by whose petty. vexations they 
have been most tormented. 

What we want in this country is, 
some settled state of things, under 
which wise and benevolent laws may 
be steadily administered. We cannot 
expect capital to flow into it, until 
life and property have been rendered 
secure ;—until there is some better 
guarantee for their possession and en- 
joyment, than the “ sic volo, sic jubeo” 
of midnight legislators, whose tender 
mercies are more cruel than the stern- 
est behests of any recognized and le- 
gitimate tyrant. Better to live under 
the autocrat of all the Russias, or, 
when he was in existence, of the Dey 
of Algiers, than be exposed to the 
ruthless and capricious cruelty of a 
horde of miscreants, who have been 
suffered to erect themselves into an 
invisible and irresponsible ochlocracy, 
to which every man becomes obnoxious 
in proportion to his respect for the 
rights of property, and his determi- 
nation to be governed by the laws of 
the land. This is our radical and 
fundamental evil, and unless it be re- 
medied no remedy for any other can 
be found. Society is dilapidated at 
its very base. Unless a new founda- 
tion be laid, we shall have nothing to 
build on. We may daub the wall 
with untempered mortar, and flatter 
ourselves that we are erecting a splen- 
did edifice ; but ina very short time a 
crumbling ruin will alone remain, as the 
evidence of our folly or infatuation. 

We are fully of opinion that tenants 
and cultivators have rights as well as 
duties, and that landlords have duties 
as well as rights. We would gladly 
guarantee to the one a secure posses- 
sion of, or a sufficient compensation 
for, any interest which may have been 
created by the expenditure of their ca- 
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pital or the application of their labour, 
while we would affordsto the other 
ample protection in the enjoyment of 
their territorial and hereditary advan- 
tages. But we do not conceive that any 
good object can be answered either for 
individuals or for society, by depriving 
the landlord of the power of removing 
a careless, thriftless, dishonest, or dis- 
orderly tenant, and supplying his 
place by one who is just as remarkable 
for his industry and intelligence. And 
yet, no other offence need be commit- 
ted to have such a landlord marked for 
murder. He desires to improve his 
property, in a way that shall equally 
benefit his tenants and himself. This 
desire is manifested by encouraging the 
improving, and discouraging the un- 
improving tenant. And it immedia- 
tely provokes the vengeance of the san- 
guinary ribbon confederacy, to which 
he and the object of his patronage may 
both become victims. When the deed 
of blood is done, and the dreadful tid- 
ingsare announced, they are met by 
the cool remark, “ Oh, indeed! it was 
only an agrarian murder.” Now we 
ask our English brethren, if such were 
the state of society in their happy 
country, would they think of looking 
for a remedy for it to any other means 
than those by which such an iniquitous 
confederacy might be rooted out, and 
condign punishment visited upon the 
delinquents. 

If the question be, how is Ireland to 
be tranquillized, compatibly with ex- 
hibiting a tender concern for the most 
ruthless murderers, it may be ve 
difficult to discover any plan by which 
such a result could be obtained. But 
if the question be, does such a system 
of crime exist? and if it does, how 
may it be most effectually dealt with? 
We believe that the right mode of 
going to work cannot very long re- 
main a secret from any sincere and 
earnest inquirer. 

And it is satisfactory to be able to 
affirm, that comparatively a very small 
number are actively engaged in this 
dreadful conspiracy, which has so 
sadly deranged the social condition of 
the southern and western parts of Ire- 
land. The numbers, indeed, are very 
great who are passively, and, we will 
add, unwillingly, connected with it.— 
But the miscreants by whom the sys- 
tem is worked, and without whose en- 
ergetic action it could notbe carried on, 
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bear but a small proportion to the popu- 
lation at large. And any measures 
which were really calculated to arrest 
them in their career of wicked- 
ness, and bring them promptly under 
the animadversion of the law, would 
be hailed with delight and gratitude, 
as the greatest boon that could be con- 
ferred upon the well disposed, but un- 
protected, inhabitants of the rural dis- 
tricts. 

Every one knows what a Jacobin mi- 
nority can accomplish, when not met 
and confronted by an energy formidable 
as their own. We all know what 
they accomplished in France during 
the terrible crisis of the Revolution, 
when the scattered, dispirited, and 
unconfederated good were the victims 
of a series of wholesale butcheries, 
which, for extent and atrocity, were 
until then unexampled. So it is now 
in the rural districts of a part of Ire- 
land. A reign of terror has been es- 
tablished by which the functions of 
justice have been paralyzed. The au- 
thority of law has been overthrown. 
The peasantry find it safer to connive 
at, or participate in, the misdeeds of 
the conspirators, than to take their 
stand with the constituted authorities, 
and endeavour to bring the trangressors 
to justice. The only power by which 
they can be protected is, in point of 
fact, the power of the disturbers. Do 
they venture to give any information 
by which a culprit me be detected, — 
they are themselves denounced. Do 
they venture to appear as witnesses 
against him,—they are themselves 
doomed to vengeance. The head of a 
family can put no confidence in his 
servants. The farmer can exercise 
no control over his labourers. Does 
he venture to intimate any displeasure 
at their neglect of business, or for any 
other cause, he receives a notice which 
tells him that his life will not be safe 
if he presumes to proceed to any ex- 
tremity against them. In short, so- 
ciety is inverted. The miscreants lord 
it over the peaceable and the good. 
The force of law, which ought to be 
for the punishment of evil doers, is 
now directed only against those who 
do well. And it is, surely, no won- 
der that such multitudes are consent- 
ing parties to the deeds of the conspi- 
rators, when they feel that they are 
practically abandoned by the govern- 
ment, and have no other means of 
protecting themselves. 











But only let our rulers manifest a 
spirited determination to deal with 
this formidable confederacy for evil, 
so that it may be effectually crushed, 
and not a mere make-believe hostility, 
which has less the appearance of oppo- 
sition than of connivance, and it will 
soon appear who, of the sound part of 
the population, are on their side. It 
will soon appear with what reluctance 
the peasantry have been compelled to 
take part with the disturbers. It will 
soon appear how much the friends of 
order exceed in number the incendia- 
ries by whose unpunished violence 
they are at present overborne; and 
how easy it will be to baffle the machi- 
nations of the miscreants who have 
only been powerful for evil because of 
the timid hesitation of the authorities 
to visit them with a measure of pu- 
nishment proportioned to the audacity 
and the magnitude of their crimes, 

We must not, however, conceal our 
conviction that it will require no little 
perseverance in well doing on the part 
of government to convince the well- 
disposed portion of the community 
that they really are in earnest in their 
resolve to vindicate the authority of 
the law. The impunity with which 
murders have been perpetrated, and 
the system of terror to which both 
jurors and witnesses have been sub- 
jected, are now of such long conti- 
nuance that it will require a corres- 
ponding continuance in the application 
of a vigorous policy before its good 
effects can be perceived. But once 
let the Irish agricultural community 
really have good grounds to confide 
in it, as a settled and established sys- 
tem, and we have no more doubt that 
it will be effectual against the combi- 
nators, than we have that they must 
continue in their present wicked as- 
cendancy, a terror to the peaceable 
and well affected, as long as govern- 
ment content themselves with a species 
of tardy and ineffectual resistance to 
them which only moves their mockery 
and scorn. 

This, then, is the first thing impe- 
ratively required by the condition of 
Ireland before capital can be attracted 
into it, or any progress made in social 
improvement. Ifa settled rule of law 
be established and vindicated, a love 
of order will be cherished, and habits 
of industry promoted. And if, con- 
currently, a sound and scriptural sys- 
tem of education be encouraged, and 
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conducted by an instrumentality free 
from any taint of treason, and by 
whom the powers that be are duly re- 
spected, we would look forward with 
hope, through the present troublous 
vista, to a state of things gratifying 
alike to the philosopher, the philan- 
thropist, and the Christian. 

Lord Rosse, who writes like a wise 
and practical statesman, suggests that 
in addition to some stringent enactment 
to prevent the sub-division of land, 
and an extensive system of emigration, 
there should be an entire remodel- 
ling of the police force, which, as a 
preventive or detective body have been 
rendered very inefficient by the late 
improvements. It is now, he says, 
more a militia than a police, and not 
more specious in appearance, than it is 
useless in point of fact, for all those pur- 
poses for which it should be employed. 


** And it could not be otherwise, for 
they have few sources of information, 
and are rather trained up as soldiers 
than policemen. Under our original 
police system we had a local force; both 
the men and officers had an accurate 
knowledge of locality, and of the cha- 
racter and habits of almost every indi- 
vidual in the district; they had a va- 
riety of sources of information, and 
where the officer was active and intelli- 
gent, perhaps a more efficient police 
system there could not well be. It had, 
however, its defects; almost every 
thing depended upon the officers. Many 
of the men had property, and were 
electors, and they, very unwisely, I 
think, were permitted to exercise the 
elective franchise. Owing tothis circum- 
stance more perhaps than any other, an 
outcry was raised, the first consequence 
of which was, that one-third of the force, 
officers and men, were interchanged 
throughout Ireland, and subsequently 
by degrees a complete change was effect- 
ed, just as if the London police had been 
sent to Dublin, and the Dublin police to 
London. By this operation the cha- 
racter of the force was completely alter- 
ed, the principle of change was engraft- 
ed upon it, minor changes became fre- 
quent, and while it was rendered more 
popular, it was deprived of its resources 
for the detection of crime. The ques- 
tion, however, now is, how best to im- 
prove it? A very important question, 
as affecting the future prospects of Ire- 
land. I think it would be practicable 
to secure the advantages of the old sys- 
tem without its defects, and in this 
way. Let one-third of the force be 
especially devoted to the detection of 
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crime, recollecting that toprevent crime, 
by detecting and punishing it, is the 
main object for which every police sys- 
tem has been established. That part 
of the force should be strictly local, and 
selected from the general body in this 
way. Let the crown lawyers at ever 
assizes be directed to keep a journal, 
recording their opinions of the merits 
and demerits of the officers and men as 
they appear before them in the different 
prosecutions. The crown lawyers will 
soon discover the most zealous and the 
most competent, and their journal will 
afford the best test which could be de- 
sired. With it there would be no diffi- 
culty in making the selection. A great 
deal, however, depends upon the stipen- 
diary magistrate; he is, as it were, the 
head of the system. He should have a 
competent knowledge of law as far as 
it concerns his duties; considerable ex- 
perience in arranging evidence; and 
above all, that tact in putting together 
facts, and getting at the truth, which is, 
to a certain extent, a gift of nature. In 
my opinion, no one should be appointed 
a stipendiary magistrate who had not 
served at least six years in the police, 
and who had not during that time given 
proof of his qualifications for the ap- 
panto The journal of the crown 
awyers should be his principal testimo- 
nial. At present the appointment of 
stipendiary magistrates is a piece of 
government patronage; they are ap- 
pointed without any test of qualifica- 
tions, and if we have any who are com- 
petent to discharge the very difficult 
duties of the office—and, no doubt, we 
have some—their appointment has been 
a matter of mere chance. To change 
the stipendiary magistrates from county 
to county is, in my opinion, the worst 
possible system; and I can scarcely con- 
ceive any state of circumstances which 
would justify that measure, and would 
not at the same time justify the dismis- 
sal of the officer.” 


This would, undoubtedly, be a step 
in the right direction. But other mea- 
sures would be indispensable to accom- 
plish any lasting good. One thing is 
clear, that life and property must be 
rendered secure, before the requi- 
site investment of capital can be safely 
made ; and before that takes place he 
must be the veriest visionary, who can 
look forward to the contentment, the 
tranquillity, or the well being of Ire- 
land. 

But we do not flatter ourselves that 
our views upon this important subject 
are very likely to be speedily realized. 
They do not fall in with the theories 
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of the sciolists who are now the 
great authorities for the govern- 
ment and the regeneration of Ireland. 
These would regenerate it by putting 
the church endowments into the hands 
of the Romish priests ; and govern it 
through the demagogues who may 
bear rule by their means, and whose 
measures will be in strict accordance 
with their instructions. So be it, for 
aseason. We cannot contravene the 
humour of our rulers. But the time 
may come when sounder notions will 
prevail ; and we are contented to cast 
our bread upon the waters, and to 
take our chance that it may be found 
after many days. Should it be other. 
wise, we have done our duty. We 
have given acalm expression to strong 
convictions, in which we have neither 
flattered the government, nor courted 
the mob. We leave to sycophants 
and time-servers the rewards of their 
profligacy and vileness ; and content 
ourselves with the consciousness of 
an honest and fearless discharge of 
duty, which neither rulers nor the po- 
pulace can give or take away. 

And now, before we conclude, a 
word or two respecting the awful ca- 
lamity which has visited our native 
land, and rendered it a spectacle to 
the civilized world. We have before 
us a little tract by Elihu Burritt, an 
American, who visited some of the 
scenes of wretchedness, that he might 
be enabled to give to his countrymen, 
to whose compassion he was about to 
appeal on behalf of the sufferers, an 
authentic account of the appalling ex- 
tent and extremity of their destitution. 
He thus describes what he himself wit- 
nessed, when visiting the soup-house 
at Skibbereen :— 


«* Among the attenuated apparitions 
of humanity that thronged this gate of 
stinted charity, one poor man presented 
himself under circumstances that even 
distinguished his case from the rest. 
He lived several miles from the centre 
of the town, in one of the rural dis- 
tricts, where he found himself on the 
eve of perishing with his family of seven 
small children. Life was worth the last 
struggle of nature, and the miserable 
skeleton of a father had fastened his 
youngest child to his back, and with 
four more by his side, had staggered 
up to the door, just as we entered the 
bread department of the establishment. 
The hair upon his face was nearly as 
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long as that upon his head. His cheeks 
were fallen in, and his jaws so distended 
that he could scarcely articulate a word. 
His four little children were sitting upon 
the ground by his feet, nestling together, 
and trying to hide their naked limbs 
under their dripping rags. How these 
poor things could stand upon their feet 
and walk five miles, as they had 
done, I could not conceive. Their 
appearance, though common to thou- 
sands of the same age in this region of 
the shadow of death, was indescribable. 
Their paleness was not that of common 
sickness ; there was no sallow tinge in 
it. They did not look as if newly raised 
from the grave and to life before the 
blood had begun to fill their veins anew, 
but as if they had just been thawed out 
of the ice, in which they had been im- 
bedded until their blood had turned to 
water.” 


Tn one of the lanes of this sorely vi- 
sited village, he encountered sights of 
woe, which are, we believe, unex- 
ampled. 


** About the middle of this filthy lane 
we came to the ruins of a hovel which 
had fallen down during the night, and 
killed a man who had taken shelter in 
it with his wife and child. He had come 
in from the country, and, ready to per- 
ish with cold and nam had entered 
this falling house of clay. He was warn- 
ed of his danger, but answered that die 
he must, unless he found a shelter be- 
fore morning. He had kindled a small 
fire with some straw and bits of turf, 
and was crouching over it, when the 
whole roof or gable end of earth and 
stones came down upon him and his 
child, and crushed him to death over 
the slow fire. The child had been pull- 
ed out alive and carried to the work- 
house, but the father was still lying 
upon the dung heap of the fallen roof, 
slightly covered with a piece of canvass. 
On lifting this, a humiliating spectacle 
pocasatel itself. What rags the poor 
man had upon him when buried beneath 
the falling roof, were mostly torn from 
his body in the last faint struggle for 
life. His neck, and shoulder, and right 
arm were burned toacinder. There he 
lay in the rain, like the carcase of a 
brute beast thrown upon a dung heap. 
As we continued our walk along this 
filthy lane, half-naked women and chil- 
dren would come out of their cabins, 
apparently in the last stage of the fever, 
to beg for food, ‘for the honour of God.’ 
As they stood upon the wet ground, one 
could almost see it smoke beneath their 
bare feet, burning with the fever. We 
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entered the grave-yard, in the midst of 
which was a small watch-house. This 
miserable shed had served as a grave 
where the dying could bury themselves. 
It was seven feet long and six in 
breadth. It was already walled round 
on the outside with an embankment of 
graves, half way to the eaves. The 
aperture of this horrible den of death 
would scarcely admit of the entrance 
of a common sized person. And 
into this noisome sopillins living men, 
women, and children went down to die; 
to pillow upon the rotten straw, the 
grave-clothes vacated by preceding vic- 
tims, and festering with their fever. 
Here they lay as closely to each other 
as if crowded side by side on the bottom 
of one grave. Six persons had been 
found in this fetid sepulchre at one time, 
and with one only able to crawl to the 
door to ask for water. Removing a 
board from the entrance of this black 
hole of pestilence, we found it crammed 
with wan victims of famine, ready and 
willing to perish. A quiet, listless de- 
spair broods over the population, and 
cradles men for the grave.” 


At another side of the village which 
the American Philanthropist visited 
the next day, similar misery met his 
eye. 


‘* In every hovel we entered, we found 
the dying or the dead. In one of these 
straw-roofed burrows eight persons had 
died in the last fortnight, and five more 
were lying upon the fetid, pestiferous 
straw upon which their predecessors to 
the grave had been consumed by the 
wasting fever of famine. In scarcely a 
single one of these most inhuman habita- 
tions was therethe slightest indication of 
food of any kind to be found, nor fuel 
to cook food, nor any thing resembling 
a bed, unless it were a thin layer of 
filthy straw in one corner, upon which 
the sick person lay, partly covered with 
some ragged garment. - There being no 
window nor aperture to admit the light 
in these wretched cabins, except the 
door, we found ourselves often in al- 
most total darkness for the first mo- 
ment of our entrance. But a faint 
glimmering of a handful of burning 
straw in one end would soon reveal to 
us the indistinct images of wan-faced 
children grouped together, with their 
large, plaintive, still eyes looking out 
at us, like the sick young of wild beasts 
in their dens. Then the groans, and 
the choked, incoherent entreaties for 
help, of some man or woman wasting 
away with the sickness in some corner 
of the cabin, would apprise us of the 
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number and condition of the family. 
The wife, mother, or child would fre- 
quently light a wisp ‘of straw, and hold 
it over the face of the sick person, dis- 
covering to us the sooty features of 
some emaciated creature in the last 
stage of the fever. In one of these 
places we found an old woman stretched 
upon a pallet of straw, with her head 
within a foot of a handful of fire, upon 
which something was steaming ni a 
small iron vessel. The doctor removed 
the cover, and we found it was filled 
with a kind of slimy seaweed, which, I 
believe, is used for manure in the sea- 
board. This was all ‘the nourishment 
that the daughter could serve to her 
sick mother! But the last cabin we 
visited in this painful walk, presented 
to our eyes a lower deep of misery. It 
was the residence of two families, both 
of which had been thinned down to half 
their original number by the sickness, 
The first sight that met my eyes on en- 
tering, was the body of a dead woman 
extended on one side of the fire-place. 
On the other, an old man was lying on 
some straw, so far gone as to be unable 
to articulate distinctly. He might have 
been ninety or fifty years of age. It 
was difficult to determine, for this wast- 
ing consumption of want brings out the 
indices of old age in the features of 
even the young. 

‘* But there was another apparition 
which sickened all the flesh and blood 
in my nature. It has haunted me dur- 
ing the past night, like Banquo’s ghost. 
I have lain awake for hours, struggling 
for some graphic and truthful similes 
or new elements of description, by which 
I might convey to the distant reader 
some tangible image of this object. A 
dropsical affection among the young and 
old is very common to all the sufferers 
by famine. I had seen men at work on 
the public roads with their limbs swollen 
almost to twice their usual size; but 
when the woman of this cabin lifted 
from the straw from behind the dying 
man, a boy of about twelve years of 
age, and held him up before us upon his 
feet, the most horrifying spectacle met 
our eyes. The cold, watery-faced child 
was entirely naked in front, from his 
neck down to his feet. His body was 
swollen to nearly three times its usual 
size, and had burst the ragged garment 
that covered him, and now dangled in 
shreds behind him. The woman of the 
other family, who was sitting at her 
end of the hovel, brought forward her 
little infant, a thin-faced baby of two 
years old, with clear, sharp eyes that 
did not wink, but stared stock still at 
vacancy, as if a glimpse of another ex- 
istence had eclipsed its vision. Its cold, 
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naked arms were not much larger than 
pipe-stems, while its body was swollen 
to the size of a full-grown person, Let 
the reader group these apparitions of 
death and Basake into the spectacle of 
ten feet square, and then multiply it 
into three-fourths of the hovels in this 
region of Ireland, and he will arrive at 
a fair estimate of the extent or degree 
of its misery. Were it not for giving 
them pain, I should have been glad if 
the well-dressed children in America 
could have entered these hovels with 
us, and looked upon the young creatures 
wasting away unmurmuringly by slow 
consuming destitution. I am sure they 
would have been touched to the liveliest 
compassion at the spectacle, and have 
been ready to divide their wardrobe 
with the sufferers.” 


Such are a few instances of the ra- 
vages of the famine and the pestilence 
which are at present desolating Ire- 
land. Such is the nature of the cala- 
mity for which government are called 
on to provide ; and for extending im- 
perial relief to which they have been 
censured by the heartless mounte- 
banks, whose malignant and unceasing 
hostility to Irish landlords has ab- 
sorbed their compassion for a suffering 
people. Let the landlords, they say, 
provide for these emergencies. Let 
the rental of the country be confis- 
cated to meet the wants of the sufferers. 
England is at present heavily burdened 
for the maintenance of its own poor; 
do not take it now for aliens and 
strangers. Such has been the purport 
of the language of that sapient per- 
sonage, Mr. Roebuck, who represents, 
shall we say, the wisdom and the phi- 
lanthropy of Bristol in the House of 
Commons! What! a visitation from 
heaven which impoverishes alike land- 
lords and tenants, shall we be told that 
this is only to be met by sending te- 
nants to their landlords? Is it thus the 
Irish are to be taught the blessings of 
the imperial union? Is it thus they 
are to experience that imperial sym- 
pathy they were led to expect, when 
they parted with their domestic legis- 
lature, in the fond belief that they be- 
came integrally connected with Great 
Britain, and that when one member 
suffered, all the other members should 
suffer with it? We repeat what we 
stated in our last number, that if such 
be the case, more has been done to 
multiply the advocates for a repeal of 
the union, than could be accomplished 


by all the sedition mongers, who, from 
the period of the union to the present 
year, have been aiming at the dismem- 
berment of the Empire ! 

But it is important that the British 
public should clearly understand what 
the precise position is in which the 
Irish landlords at present stand. The 
year which witnessed the destruction 
of the potato crop was also remark- 
able for an abundance of other pro- 
ducts, by which the calamity might 
have been lightened. Wheat was 
good and abundant. The same may 
be said of barley and hay. The oat 
crop was deficient about one-fourth ; 
but then the price at which it sold was 
nearly double the average. Thus the 
tenant farmers, cultivating twenty acres 
and upwards, were never better able 
to pay their rents. 

In dealing with the famine, the 
government should have distinguished, 
as far as it was possible so to do, be- 
tween the fraudulent and the destitute ; 
between those who really were in 
want, and for whom a provision should 
be made, and those who availed them- 
selves of the general distress as an ex- 
cuse for witholding their rents. Was 
that done? No. Formidable agra- 
rian combinations were formed, having 
for their object to terrify tenants from 
making any payments to their land- 
lords. In many instances they pre- 
vented the sale of the produce, when 
any fears were entertained that the 
price might find its way into the poc- 
kets of those to whom it was legally 
due. We are acquainted with one 
instance in which the grain would not 
be suffered to be conveyed into the 
nearest town, although the object was 
to have it ground in order to be re- 
turned in the shape of meal to the 
village in which it grew, and where 
the people were suffering the direst 
distress. The consequence has been 
that the landlords have not been paid ; 
and that, except in the instance in 
which they possess other resources 
thantheir Irish rentals, they are them- 
selves suffering most severely. Who 
will say that for this most deplorable 
aggravation of the general calamity 
the government are not directly an- 
swerable, in not having taken the 
proper means to strengthen the hands 
of the magistrates against the bands 
of miscreants by whom the laws were 
set at defiance, and the peaceable and 
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well-disposed portion of the agrarian 
community kept in constant terror for 
their lives? And it is from the land- 
lords thus defrauded and impoverish- 
ed that the chief assistance is now ex- 
pected to stay the ravages of the fa- 
mine and the pestilence that are 
desolating the land! And _ those 
who are thus loud in their calls 
upon them, to bear the principal 
part of the burden for the relief of 
the sufferers, are the very individuals 
who would interpose every obstacle 
to the only measure by which they can 
be protected in person and property, 
and by which agrarian combinations 
against them can be effectually re- 
sisted ! 

Emigrants are leaving the country 
in hundreds ; their produce disposed 
of, and their rents unpaid. The sav- 
ings’ banks are filled to overflowing, 
with money realized by the sale of 
grain, which the tenant farmer has 
appropriated to his own use, being 
either afraid or unwilling to allocate 
any portion of it to the payment 
of his rent. The landlord is told 
to take, if he dare, any legal 
steps to enforce his rights. His 
law process is answered by a death’s 
head and cross bones; and he is re- 
minded, by a rude drawing of a coffin, 
of the narrow space which his mangled 
remains may soon occupy, should he 
persist in taking any vexatious step 
for compelling either the surrender of 
the land, or the payment of rent. Let 
English gentlemen make the case their 
own, and then say what is to be thought 
of such a state of things? Shoulda 
similar calamity visit England, and a 
similar system of agrarian terrorism 
reduce them to the condition of the 
Irish landlords, what would they think 
of the demand upon them to sustain, 
out of their own vanished resources, 
the famishing people, and that, at the 
same time, no effectual measures were 
taken to protect them against the plun- 
dering assassins by whom, if they were 
not robbed, they would be murdered? 

We think it would be a very impor- 
tant step, in legislating wisely for Ire- 
land, to ascertain what power a land- 
holder in this country at present has 
over his property ; not his merely no- 
minal power, given by what, in mockery, 
is called the law of the land, but the 
power which he is permitted to exer- 
cise by the more energetic and vigor- 
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ous laws of the disturbers. Conimon 
justice would then teach all men that 
his responsibility should be measured, 
not by his theoretic, or legal, rights, 
but by his ability to enforce them ; and 
that it would be an insult to common 
sense to make him chargeable with the 
continuance of abuses, which he could 
make no attempt to remedy, but at the 
risk of kis life. Either secure him 
in a position in which he may freely 
exercise his privileges in getting rid of 
an idle, disorderly, or unskilful tenant, 
and supplying his place by a better man ; 
or let him be exempted from the odium 
of the wasteful and slovenly cultivation 
by which, in many parts of Ireland, 
the eye of the Scotch, or of the Eng- 
lish, agriculturist is so justly offended. 

But this is the language of exagge- 
ration ; the representation of a factious 
partizan, who is either blinded by his 
prejudices, or sacrifices truth to poli- 
tical hate. Indeed! Let us then ap- 
peal to the testimony of one who can- 
not be suspected of any such feelings ; 
one who owes his present position to 
the fact, that he is a Roman Catholic, 
a personal friend of Mr. O’Connell, 
and who was, before the measure 
of ’29, one of the most active of 
the agitators for emancipation. What 
says Sergeant Howley, in his office of 
presiding barrister, when addressing 
the Grand Jury at the Nenagh Sessions, 
in the beginning of the present year :— 


**I have now stated some of the cases 
for trial at the present sessions; and 
numerous as they may be, and some of 
them serious, it would be still very sa- 
tisfactory ifthey presented a full picture 
of the present condition of this riding of 
the county. It is truly alarming, that 
none but the disturbers are without appre- 
hension and fear! All lawful authority 
appears for the present pushed aside ; AND 
THE THREATENING NOTICES, AND THE 
ARMS OF ASSASSINS, GOVERN, CONTROL, 
AND PUNISH, ALMOST EVERY EXERCISE 
OF PROPERTY, RIGHT, OR DUTY! Those 
whom the blow has not yet reached, hnow 
and feel, from the written threats they have 
received, that in their daily avocations THEY 
WALK IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH! No 
courage, no precaution, no life however 
blameless, saves the victim from his doom. 
And when the bloody deed is accom- 
plished, it would appear as if the work 
of some invisible hand ;—for no trace is 
found, no information gleaned, no eye 
has seen the perpetrator of the crime !” 

** Amongst the more recent cases of 
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murder, were two officers of my own 
court, O’Donoughue and Dwyer, both 
men of most exemplary conduct and 
character. O’Donoughue, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of this town (Nenagh), 
was accosted in terms of civility, by 
armed men, and the next moment was 
shot to death! Dwyer, in the town of 
Templemore, was rising from his knees, 
after night prayers, and receivedthrough 
the window of his humble chamber the 
wounds that terminated his life !” 


Such is the testimony of Sergeant 
Howley, than whom a more unex- 


ceptionable witness could not be found. 


Does he exaggerate—coes he set down 
aught in malice, against the peasants 
in the south of Ireland, with whom in 
religion he is identified, and for whose 
rights, as subjects and as citizens, he 
so long and so zealously contended ? 


No; he but speaks the melancholy 
truth ; and, considering his position, 
and his opportunities of being acquaint- 
ed with the real state of the country, 
he may well speak as one having au- 
thority. Woe to those who do not pro- 
fit by hisadmonitions and his warnings. 
If the country is still to be left at 


the mercy of the miscreants whom he 
denounces, and whose visitations are 


more terrible than the famine and the 
pestilence in the localities which they 
infest, vain will be any remedial 
measures for the moral or social re- 
generation of Ireland. The husband- 


man might as well attempt to exercise 
his peaceful calling amidst the jungles 
of India, where the beasts of blood 
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rule supreme, as the honest tenant, or 
the improving landlord, to carry out 
any system of beneficial farming in 
those districts where the terrors of 
agrarian combinations prevail, and 
where no man’s life is safe, who op- 
poses himself to the mandates of the 
disturbers, To effect any real im- 
provement, this system of midnight 
legislation must be put down. Until 
that is done, the root of the malady 
will not be reached. The sore may be 
skinned over by mere topical applica- 
tions, but it is sure to break out again 
with increased violence ; and no radi- 


cal cure can be effected until the la- 
tent virus has been expelled. To this 
the government should instantly ad- 
dress itself ;—and if it does so in a 
spirit of fearless honesty, determined 
that, at whatever cost, the laws of the 


land shall be respected, and giving 
evidence of an unfeigned desire, while 
maintaining the rights of property, to 
improve the condition of the people, 
we entertain no doubt whatever that 
there are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, who at present groan under 
the yoke of their agrarian tyrants, who 


would bless them in the good work, 


and regard any measures which were 
necessary for ridding the country of 
the monsters in human shape, who have 
so long ruled them with the rod of 
iron, as the best proof that could be 
given ofa determination to enter upon 
a wise and beneficent system of legis- 


Jation in Ireland. 





